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Introduction: A Language and 
Its Secrets 



Arabic has always been a puzzle to those who delve into its intricacies. A good 
number of medieval Arabic grammar studies include the word 'secret' or 
'secrets' in their title, that of the twelfth-century grammarian Al-Anbari, 
for instance, PAsraar al-SArabiyya, 'The Secrets of Arabic', or Ibn Jinni's 
(d. 1002), Sirr Sinacfiat al-?£raab, 'The Secret of the Craft of Grammar 
(or Inflection)'. Others unlock its secrets, such as Sakkaki's Miftaah 
al-SUluwm, 'The Key to the Sciences', and some, like the early tenth-century 
grammarian Ibn Al-Sarraj's Al-Usuwlfiy l-Nahw y 'The Foundations of Gram- 
mar' describe the core of the language. Secrets abound no less so today than 
1,000 years ago when Ibn Al-Sarraj was active. Indeed, as the modern linguis- 
tic sciences expand, so too do the questions contemporary scholars ask of 
the language. 

It is a source of endless fascination, however, that many issues which press 
on us today were equally addressed by the founders and early practitioners of 
Arabic grammar as well. Through their genius arose a core of linguistic 
thinking which was, in its theoretical underpinnings, significant in its own 
right, but which also produced a descriptive corpus of great detail. This 
corpus entices with its own secrets, one of which I seek to look into in this 
book. One key in this instance comes from the nineteenth century in the form 
of the comparative method, the secret, the form of Arabic spoken during and 
before the Arabic-Islamic diaspora of the early Islamic era. To unravel it, it is 
not only the early sources of Arabic, or Old Arabic as I term the collective 
early sources, which are relevant, but also the vast fabric of contemporary 
spoken Arabic, the Arabic dialects which have a central role to play. Bringing 
the two sources together in a cooperative, rather than dichotomous, antag- 
onistic fashion, as has been a tradition in Western Arabic studies, yields new 
insights into the history of Arabic. 
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1.1. Proto-Arabic, Basic Terms 

The study of Arabic language history in the Western scholarly tradition does 
not want for terminology. Old Arabic (Aharabisch), Neo- or New Arabic 
(Neuarabisch), proto-Neo-Arabic, proto-peripheral Arabic, poetic koine 
(Dichtersprache), and Middle Arabic are but some of the terms encountered. 
To provide an initial orientation it is useful to outline my own basic vocabu- 
lary used in describing historical varieties of Arabic. Note that I characterize a 
number of the following terms in a way different from their current use in 
many Arabicist circles. 

i. Proto-Arabic. The fundamental object of any historical linguistics is the 
reconstruction of a proto-language. This is a well-known and established 
concept which will be familiar to most readers, and which is not dependent 
as a concept or as a method of application on the circumstances of any 
indmdual language or language family. The initial goal of a historical treat- 
ment of Arabic should be the reconstruction of a proto-language. Curiously, 
among the many terms in the Western Arabicist tradition, proto- Arabic is one 
relatively rarely encountered, though for present purposes it is the key object 

work ft e if d T H ^tn ****** P 1 ^ « important role in this 
mTsevendfcent ^ ** ^ic-Islamic expansion of 

(Cairo^ fonn^^ ; * a inaica «ve dates are, for instance, Fustat 

a latitude ^c^^Z^^fY" spoken across 

of China. Migrations inTo 1 , P Ur ° pe t0 ** western border 

cental ^Wnh 7 hi STa " P t0 about *« seventeenth 

^^S^ST of ** westem Sahara (Mauritania ' 

the western SuSfcnSf,^ ^ mflux <* * Arab speakers into 
in south ZtoSZS^ ********* centuries) and into Cilicia 
* current 

Paring the linguistic results of I ^^^on summaries). Com- 
and the Arabk of S^^T 9 ^ fa mStance U *ekistan Arabic 
common to the two, P^r^CZlSt *• ** *— 

unusual, are explained not Z u . ^ ch "* m 80016 ^nse rare or 
common origin Qven the l«T development but by 

between the So extmp^ ^ ^ * « nd 

P ned areas, this ongin must be found at a time and 
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place when the ancestral populations were still together. This is pre-diasporic 
times, the Arabic associated with it, pre-diasporic Arabic. 

Pre-diasporic Arabic is chronologically situated. However, the exact limits 
of its extent are at this point approximate. As an endpoint, I propose 790. This 
in fact is a date well after the initial Arab-Islamic expansion. The significance 
of this date is that it is when Sibawaih (d. i77/793> Islamic/Christian calendar) 
was active as a linguist. To the extent that any results of reconstruction based 
on contemporary dialects are comparable to Old Arabic sources, Sibawaih is 
the best point of comparison, since he is the very earliest source (or, prob- 
lematically, the variant Koranic reading tradition, which is a generation before 
Sibawaih). Thus, Sibawaih is taken as an eyewitness to the pre-diasporic 
varieties. This is, admittedly, a convenient fiction. Sibawaih himself, so far 
as is known, never traveled personally in the Arabian peninsula and therefore 
was never eyewitness to the pre-diasporic homeland of Arabic. He was a 
native Persian speaker active in Basra who knew about varieties of Arabic 
from individuals in the Basran diaspora. Nonetheless, nearly all tribal (e.g. 
Qays, Banu WaaHl, Tamimi) and areal (e.g. Hijaz, Medina) designations 
found in Sibawaih are situated in the Arabian peninsula, which allows the 
fiction to be associated with pre-diasporic regions. 

For the starting date one can use the initial Arab-Islamic expansion, which 
began around 630. Kufa and Basra, for instance, were the first Islamic cities 
founded in southern Iraq, in 16/636 and 17/638 respectively. Of course, an 
Arab expansion into the lands bordering the Arabian peninsula had begun 
well before Islamic times (Retso 2003). However, as the summary in the 
previous paragraph makes clear, it is only in Islamic times that the expansion 
moved well outside of this area. 

I therefore propose the period 630-790 as the era of pre-diasporic Arabic. 
This is a terminus ad quern. A form reconstructed to this era in all likelihood 
existed before as well. Further reconstruction is thereby implied, as will be 
elaborated on below in this section. Eventually, moreover, it will be desirable 
to relate results of linguistic reconstructions such as undertaken here, more 
closely to population movements, as discussed at greater length in 1.4 below. 

Pre-diasporic Arabic is a variety based on the results of reconstruction of 
modern dialects. Not all such reconstruction of course leads to pre-diasporic 
Arabic. A great deal of historical linguistic development occurred locally in 
the post-diaspora era. What can be reconstructed as pre-diasporic can only be 
established on a case-by-case consideration of data. While pre-diasporic 
Arabic is a reconstructed variety, it is not necessarily a unitary variety. To 
the contrary, it will often lead to the postulation of multiple pre-diasporic 
forms. In Ch. 8, for instance, the 2MPL object suffix is reconstructed as *-fcum 
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~ *-kun ~ *-ku in the pre-diasporic period. This is not unexpected. Pre- 
diasponc Arab, reconstructed to a period between 630 and 79 o, is roughly of 

OldTah ir 7°1 Peri ° d " thC mdtifari0US fo ™ discussed in the 
I on^Lir T (SCe nm terminol °^ P-nt and sect. ,. 2 below). A 

ZffiEZSL** expands and comp,Ms the ob — 

leveTbt^^ ^ d0CS ' h0WeVer ' add an 

Zio-ZC d P ele^ ^ ^ Varietks - In the model P r °P°- d ^e, 

described here. reconstructed pre-diasporic Arabic, as 

from t SI*^ ^ f ° CUS " ° n Pre - di3S P° ric Arabic. This follows 
language m ??? f"" ° f COntem P or ^ dialects into Arabic 

where.WeTaf^ 15 : Up ° n in ^ « below and else- 

neatly different pt dfa " "2" ^ ' "* ^ il P° SSiWe t0 
reconstructed ™ d,W u P™ 0 "^ - a priori ground, A 
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^of7«-d^ c S c C ^ PteiS C ° n « explicitly on a recon- 
Chs. 2 and 6 as well ChanterToff 5 and for the most P art 
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the former. ^ '^ructions, though the weight there is on 
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of earlywrittensourcesOldArabk^ ^ 1 *rm the complex 

in 1.2 below. This terminoW is ^ Mlli2ed in work are described 

■ AnotherappU • VananCC ^ reigning ArabidSt 

related languages ^ (-000 Tl"" 0 "^ Old Arabic with a sister 

North ArabTant £in Z 11 """H One fe^ *J » ? S">"P of diverse but closely 
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tradition, which conceives of Old Arabic as a historical linguistic stage, as will 
be elaborated in Ch. 2. 

4. Classical Arabic, Modern Standard Arabic. From among these early 
sources emerged a most enigmatic of chimeras, Classical Arabic. Whereas a 
characterization, even a definition of Classical Arabic is normally a sine qua non 
of scholarship on Arabic language history, I consciously avoid giving it any 
explicit content, even if I refer to the entity at various places in this work. The 
reason for this is that, as Corriente (1971, 1973, 1975, 1976; also Rabin 1955) 
emphasized, Classical Arabic is the endpoint of a development within the 
complex of varieties of Old Arabic. An adequate consideration of the forces 
which brought Classical Arabic into existence belongs within a broader study of 
historical Arabic sociolinguistics and this in turn requires a far more detailed 
reading of the early sources, Sibawaih, Farra?, the Koranic reading tradition, the 
early compilations of Arabic poetry, and so on, than is possible or necessary here. 
It will be necessary for the sake of practical orientation to refer in places to a set, 
normative variety of Arabic. For this I generally use either the so-called 'Stand- 
ard Arabic' (or 'Modern Standard Arabic'), a largely standardized form of the 
Classical language which is taught in universities in the West, and which is close 
to the language of contemporary journalism in the Arabic world. 

5. Dialect. A final term I use with considerable hesitation and with a touch 
of misgiving, and this is 'dialect*. Problems accruing to the use of this term in 
Old Arabic will be elaborated on in sect. 1.3 below. As far as contemporary 
Arabic goes, I much prefer the designation, spoken Arabic. A modern dialect, 
after all, is nothing more than the Arabic mother tongue. However, the well- 
known circumstance of diglossia renders a simple equation of mother tongue 
and dialect impossible. Contemporary spoken Arabic itself is a mixture of a 
native dialect and the Standard Arabic which is learned in schools and used in 
much of the Arabic media. T. F. Mitchell (1986) aptly termed this variety 
Educated Spoken Arabic. 

I argue that contemporary Arabic is an essential part of proto-Arabic 
reconstruction. However, for this purpose it is not any part of spoken Arabic 
which is relevant, but rather that part of it which is learned as the mother 
tongue. In keeping with the Arabicist tradition, I term this the dialect. 

1.2. The Early Sources 

Arabic is blessed by a relatively large quantity of early material, in terms of 
the history of Western scholarship, perhaps too much. The plenitude of 
early material I suspect detracted from the need to incorporate later 
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are explored in minute detail. 2 Sibawaih's importance in an interpretation of 
language history will be apparent at many places in this book. A second great 
contribution to early Arabic linguistic thought was the work of the Koranic 
commentator Farra? (d. 207/822). In over 1,000 pages, Farra? commented on 
many linguistic aspects of the QurPaan in a work bearing the title 'The 
Meanings of the QurPaan'. 

These two works set the stage for a spate of philological activity on 
grammar and lexicography by other linguists, a number of whom will be 
introduced in subsequent chapters. Since, quite obviously, these earliest 
grammarians had no preconceived model of a standard variety of Arabic, 
there is found especially in their work a great number of observations on 
various grammatical and phonological constructions and vocabulary. These 
earliest sources themselves at times report on such an early diversity that even 
in the Classical era the comparative method needs to be applied to reconstruct 
a plausible source (see e.g. Ch. 7 on imala). 

With an increasing standardization later grammarians, beginning around 
the early fourth/tenth centuries, had little new to offer as far as variational 
data goes, except for those with a penchant for gathering anecdotes and 
observations from earlier sources (e.g. the tireless fifteenth- century grammar- 
ian Suyuti). I leave these later sources largely untouched, as by and large they 
repeat the variational observations of the earliest grammarians. 3 

There are two further early sources with which I do not deal. One is so-called 
Middle Arabic, discussed in greater detail in the next chapter (sect. 2.3.3). Midd- 
le Arabic texts begin to be relatively numerous in the tenth century. As I, 
along with many other scholars today (see summary in Larcher 2001), 
view these as having a literary Arabic as their basis, with various dialectal 
intrusions, it is very difficult to integrate them casually into a consideration of 
Arabic language history. The time will probably come when use will be made 



2 Contrary to popular belief among some Arabicists (e.g. Mol 2003: 15). Koranic Arabic was not the 
most important variety serving as a basis for Sibawaih's analysis. This follows alone from the fact that 
the linguistic form of the QurPaan was itself during Sibawaih's lifetime still in the process of being fixed 
according to the various parameters of the QiraaPaat tradition. An adequate linguistic summary of 
what sources were used by Sibawaih is so inextricably tied to his linguistic methodology that it is an 
issue which, as an independent variable, needs to be treated in a separate work. To give one concrete 
indication of the relative unimportance of the Koranic text for Sibawaih's grammar, in the fifteen pages 
devoted to Pimaala (= imala), discussed in detail in Ch. 7 below (see particularly Table 7.1), the 
QurPaan and the Koranic readers are hardly mentioned. 

3 Correlating later with earlier works in this regard is a separate study in and of itself; see e.g. Ch. 7 
n. 13. In App. 3 I give one indication for how my assumption is substantiated on the basis of a 
comparison between Sibawaih's treatment of imala and that of Zamaxshari, who lived three and a half 
centuries after Sibawaih. 
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of them, but before that happens the Middle Arabic texts themselves will need 
greater scrutiny and analysis. 

The other is early Arabic poetry (pre-Islamic, early Islamic). There are 
considerable difficulties in gauging the authenticity and status of this ceuvre 
(Blachere 1980: ch. 2 is a good summary of issues, complemented by Zwettler 
1978 for the orality factor). Not least is the fact that the collection and 
systematization of the pre-Islamic and early Islamic poetry was part and 
parcel of the same intellectual milieu that saw the systematization of grammar 
and the canonization of Koranic variants, namely the eighth and ninth 

ST l n . 1 most of today ' s coUections can be traced most directl y 

(d 21/8^1?, , 8 u" genmti0n after Sibawaih > such « Asma<a 
nsi h t n o i eighth - Cent ^ - again in place, which veils a direct 
ac th Lnl ""I T Cien ? raS - Nonethel «*> or perhaps because of this 

ir^t^cr i s r uniform and is frequent * 

thekneu^Pnftl,- . D ? SCh ° larS eqUate Classical ™* 
coexisting with others of xW ^ ? ^ ^ ^ ° r ^ 



^^^^^ 
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'Athecl^et^ 60 ?* 6 l0gic ° f the —P^tive method. 
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linguistic rules, ^i^ *' P«>to-language by a set of 
language should describe the rul u Equate historical account of a 
its daughter varieties. In Arabic" 2 3 proto -l ai We develops into 
varieties. The question is, ^^JSS^ ^ are 



2) I 7 ° Ut ° f 3l,ernative variants ^^T^ ^ ^eristics of simplifica- 
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As I will argue throughout this book, there is little serious application of the 
comparative method in an account of the historical development of contem- 
porary spoken Arabic. I think three reasons play a role in this failure, all 
of which have more to do with the sociopolitical status of the modern 
dialects and the history of their treatment in the West than with linguistic 
methodology. 

The first concerns the relationship between Classical Arabic and the mod- 
ern dialects, in particular the fact that the modern dialects have no official 
legitimization in the Arabic world. To set the two on an equivalent basis, 
which is what a dispassionate comparativist account must do, could be 
interpreted as calling into question the asymmetric diglossic relationship 
(Ferguson 1959a) between the high Classical (or Modern Standard) variety 
and the low dialect. 

A second reason I believe is simply one of convenience. The Classical 
language offers a ready-made starting point for the summary of the history 
of Arabic. Fuck's prestigious Arabiya, discussed in the next chapter (sect. 
2.3.2), offers a history of Arabic (subtitle, Untersuchungen zur arabischen 
Sprach - und StU geschichte [my emphasis]) which starts with the literary 
language and makes little serious attempt to incorporate dialect material 
(however defined, see Spitaler's review of 1953)- While the title speaks both 
of language and stylistic history, it is in fact the latter which takes up the lion s 
share of the work. 

A third reason combines two perspectives. The oldest detailed accounts of 
Classical Arabic are undeniably older, by a range of some 1,000 years, than any 
detailed accounts of the modern dialects. Coupled with this is an assumed 
greater complexity of the Classical language relative to the dialects (see 
e.g. Ferguson 1959k 1.6.6 for further details). Linking these two perspectives, 
it is a relatively easy step to interpret the modern dialects as the simplified 
or even bastardized offspring of an older, more perfect Classical variety 
(Mahdi 1984: 37). 6 

Taking these three perspectives in order critically and beginning with the 
first, while comparing the dialects with the Classical language on an equal 
footing would be relatively uncontroversial among many linguists, the 
comparison might be misunderstood for cultural reasons. It may well be 
assumed for instance that a declaration of linguistic equivalence (as it were) 

6 Mahdi admonishes us to study the dialects in order that the negative influences (sicknesses, 
Pamraad) of the dialect on the standard language {fushaa) be eradicated. That is, one studies the 
dialects not to shed light on the Arabic language as a whole, but rather to purify the standard. Where 
Chejne's (1969) 'The Arabic Language' mentions the dialects it is often in a derogatory context (e.g. 
84), though the discussion of language policy in the final chapters is balanced. 
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is tantamount to a statement of cultural and political equality between the 
dialects and the Classical language. Logically, however, linguistic reconstruc- 
tion is independent of cultural and political considerations. 

Considering the second point, convenience is no substitute for consistent 
application of a well-tested methodology? Just why few serious attempts have 
been made to reconstruct proto-Arabic is ultimately a question for the 
historian of Arabic and Semitic studies. One reason, I suspect, is the (under- 
standable) preference among philologists for the written word (Classical 
Arabic over the spoken (dialects). What is not written is not fully legitimate. 
^T^LT^^^ Studies of A"Mc and more generally 

r^mere h^r * ^ Mo ^ In ™« «cent years, since about 

^^^^^•r 1 in interest in modem aiaiectai 

Al-UrdbivSrh u of Awbic (see e.g. part 2, 1987 of the journal 
WeVCr ' h3Ve bCen large1 ^ restricted to descriptive and 
£££^7^* ^ eXdUSi ° n ° f C ° m P arative Perspective, 
reconZct on - It ^ * ■ ** ** ^ time of ^chronic 
ume SX ll" TTT^ W ° rk * rather than the absolute 
sive sou. s Scaf d iT * ^ "** — 

These are far younl th^t v ^ "* SeVenth ° r ei S hth centuries - 
about Z500 BC No sTmi^t ,! ^ ^ f ° r 

must be assumed t ^ 2 ^77' ^ "»* ^ therefore 
is criterial is the re ative tl" *"* ° f ** Semitic >W What 

comparative meAod R ™- " ^ from the a PP^tL of the 

(e-g. a complete SS^^T*™ 7 elements 
^o: 24) than does the oldTr A^H "^^P^^es, Moscati et al. 
logical inventory one l ^^fT ^ t0 ^ Ur ' Semitic P hono " 
Preserved oldeMraL)^ ^7 ^ ** ™ * haS 

Principle to any comparison brtwTn 1 T argUment a P plieS in 

language: a priori (Le prior toT, , ^ dideCtS and the Classical 
and/or internal reconstruction? one ? PPllCatl0n of the comparative method 
truction) one does not know whether a given trait in a 

•£* ^Xtt^Tf^ST' r ?— on phonology. 

i£fw f 6 * independent ^^S^r^r" 5 (i9os/i ' 8i: «> 

""'hT^^ oldest one attested in 

^chtoSve ad ' aSSUmeS 3 dW " d ^«o^ a "" aSSUmeS) - ° D »">Para«ive 
Akkadian ^ *~ a different ^T*^, " - 4000-5000 bc, 

° r ot Arablc to have arisen, parallel to 
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dialect is 'older' (in relative terms), 'younger' or 'equivalent' to a comparable 
trait in the Classical language. 

Because it is so important, it is relevant here to consider three further 
aspects of the term 'Arabic dialect'. 

First, there is the issue of what constitutes information on an Arabic dialect. 
In the contemporary era, I believe it fairly uncontroversial that the dialect is 
simply the Li of native speakers. These native varieties may be differentiated 
by classical dialectological methods, using bundles of isoglosses to define 
dialect areas. As may be gleaned from the previous discussion, it is far more 
difficult to agree on what constitutes a 'dialect' in the classical era. A basic 
problem in my view is that from the perspective of the on-site observers in the 
late eighth and early ninth centuries, linguists such as Sibawaih and Farra?, 
the dialect-Classical Arabic distinction did not exist as it came to be under- 
stood by later linguists, such as Sarraj (d. 316/928) in the early tenth or by 
modern (or fairly modern) observers such as Brockelmann or Fischer. Thus, a 
feature which by modern, or even by tenth-century standards such as the 
2FSG object suffix -ft, as in inna-fi 'that-you.F' is clearly 'dialectal' was not 
conceived of as such by Sibawaih (II: 322; see sect. 8.7.4 below; Owens 2004). 
This point is a very large issue which can only be sketched here. The issue of 
Arabic historical sociolinguistics has yet to be dealt with systematically. 
Without having the space to argue the point in detail, the position taken 
here is that methodologically it is necessary to distinguish between linguistic 
and sociolinguistic aspects of Arabic for purposes of interpreting Arabic 
linguistic history. Linguistically I put all linguistic material, whether that 
which became canonized in the classical language (the fusbaa), or that 
which may popularly be understood as dialectal, potentially 9 on a par for 
purposes of reconstructing the language history. Sociolinguistically all var- 
ieties are not equal, as many recent studies have shown. Sociolinguistic 
prestige should not, however, imply precedence in interpreting language 
history. As a terminological point, for reasons given in the next paragraph, I 
use the term 'varieties' of Old Arabic, rather than 'dialect' of Old Arabic when 
speaking of variants attested in old sources. 

Secondly, it is not possible to put material from Old Arabic on a par with 
modern ones for basic descriptive reasons. As far as old varieties go, while 
tantalizing bits and pieces of odd material from a variety of sources exist (e.g. 
in Sibawaih, the Koranic reading tradition), there is nowhere near enough to 
construct an old dialectology in the sense of having a relatively complete 



» This caveat is important. A demonstrable innovation found in a modem dialect cannot be used to 
reconstruct proto-Arabic. 
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phonological and morphological account of discrete dialects. 10 This is one 
reason I prefer the term 'varieties' of Old Arabic. 

To illustrate this point an example from Rabin (1951) may be adduced. 
Rabin's is the most detailed attempt to describe an Old Arabic dialect, which 
he terms 'ancient West Arabian'. It is clear, however, that his description, 
admirable though it is, is not a comparative dialectology in a modern sense, 
nor can it be as the sources for such an undertaking are simply not available. 
What Rabin did was to sift through many Old Arabic sources, covering the 
region from Medina into Yemen, and identify local variants distinct from 
Classical Arabic. In Yemen, Medina, ?Azd, Bakr, and Qays there is informa- 
tion about the variant Santa for 'give' (30, CA PaStaa), among Hudhail (east 
of Mecca) and Taghlib (Iraq) about the weakening of an initial hamza 
(glottal stop) to M or lyl (82), in the Hijaz about the disappearance of the 
glottal stop (131). There is not a single feature, however, which is systematic- 
ally described in the old literature in the form of a modern isogloss. The 
cntical perspecuve here is the same as the general one for application of the 
comparative method: just as an historical linguistics requires at least the 
attempt to apply the comparative method, so too does a dialectology require 

T'Tl m ^ ° f dialectol °8 ical «™P»ng methods. I should empha- 
size ha these cntical remarks are not directed against the remarkable obser- 

Ilrni mCmS ° f ^ *™*«» but rather at the unstated 
is poSk! 1 am ° n8 S ° me C ° ntemporar y Agists that an old dialectology 

mo^nSctfw K^' f0rtUnatdy ' 3 rdatiVe Surfdt of information on 

prtrllr K r lmP ° rtant Penological consequences in the 

ZT11 Y ' C ° mparative stud y with contemporary dialects 

W mZcZ WdS ' Father ^ *** fa - e -Le direction, 

so far as official recot nL I t " ' °^ ** ktter U me « Arabic 
OldArab^rXl? ^^^^^^similarlytospeakof 

oppo^to ^zz^sLT^r^ st . atus ° f a variety 

not so much a spatial linen,' V a *' <hakrf m terms is 

spattal hngu^c designation u % ^ ^ % 

duhous assumption that we have a de^eTen o^h ™s data, however, makes the 

'aeaotnnding detailed correlations. "" U8 " " CCOUnt ot old Arabic dialectology to entertain the 
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negative one at that. This aspect of the term 'Arabic dialect' falls outside the 
scope of the present book. 

1.4. Scope of Work 

The book falls within the broad domain of historical linguistics. The essential 
element in historical linguistics is an application of the comparative method, 
without which historical linguistics as we know it would not exist. This is one 
of the great advances in the history of language studies, in theory allowing one 
to trace a branching differentiation of languages or dialects back to a common 
ancestor. This is effected via reconstructing unitary proto-forms from differ- 
entiated daughter varieties, via rules of change. To take a simple example from 
the current work, all varieties of Arabic (aside from Creole and pidgin 
varieties) minimally mark the first person singular of the perfect verb with -t. 

(1) Cairene Iraqi qultu Najdi Nigerian Arabic 
katab-t katab-tu kitab-t katab ~ katab-t-x 

Nigerian Arabic, and west Sudanic Arabic in general, has an unusual variation 
in this respect. The -t appears only before a suffix (to simplify matters). Even 
where the -r does not appear, however, its presence is felt by the stress 
attraction, explicable if it is assumed that -f is present in an underlying 
representation, hence the contrast, 'katab 'he wrote' vs. ka'tab 1 wrote'. Clearly 
the 'loss' of the final - tin certain contexts in Nigerian Arabic is an innovation 
in Arabic. This is apparent in two ways: all other varieties maintain a -t> and a 
specific historical rule can be ascertained 'explaining' the lack of -fin Nigerian 
Arabic. Looking at the matter in a reverse order is unnecessarily complicated 
and unrealistic: if the Nigerian Arabic situation were the original, one would 
have to explain how a -t came to appear in all contexts in all other varieties of 
Arabic. On this basis a *-f (or *-r«) can be reconstructed for the lSG perfect 
suffix. This proto-form is carried forward in most dialects, but in Nigerian 
Arabic it splits according to morpho-phonological context. 




Roughly and glossing over many details (see (1) in sect. 5.2.4), the rule for the 
split is that -r — 0 before # (see Ch. 6 n. 2 for discussion). 



(2) t-*0 # 
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It can be seen that via the comparative method contemporary variation can 
often be explained as arising from a more uniform proto-variety. Chapters 7 
and parts of 8 in particular exemplify this perspective of the comparative 
method in greater detail. 

However, in recent years limits to the application of the comparative 
method have been pointed out or re-emphasized." Some components of 
grammar probably do not lend themselves to an application of the method 
to any considerable time depth (Owens 1996), while effects of intensive lan- 
guage contact will often make an application of the method impossible (Durie 
andRoss 1 996).In thepresent data as weU, phenomena will be highlighted both 
TvHTr^K ^ ^ ** 01d sources which do not neces- 

SS < fr ani ? lgUOUS Pr0t °- forms > or ^ich clearly point to the existence 
f££E2? : ^° natACpr " di ^ ricleveland P erha P^tthe P roto- 

M™t rt ChaPtCrS 2-6 3nd Pam 0f 8 mustra te this perspective, 
the hTtl o ° f 3 UngUiStiC trCatment 0f Arabic > * * a truism that 

peoplHo sl^TT " intimatdy b ° Und Up the his tory of the 
r P omntou rce tf t n T; CirCkS ° f $Cholarship this ^Ids an 

E^T, ^ ^ Partkulari y in so ^ties lacking long-term 

ap P^ to contemporfry /opula- 
relation between LL I reconstruct population movements. The 
important 111 in ST V P ° PUlati ° n aowae ^ for instance > ™ an 

GreL^ ^X^Sr T ^ Carly 19708 (SCe GuthriC 
mirror for certain h't , reC ° rds Cxist ' the use °f language as a 

certaimy Jte ^raSr 15 T ^ t0 06 ™ S * 

tively speaking a Zt^f " ^ Unfo «e. There is, compara- 

spreadofSc ^t, """" the distribution and 

>oo 3 for summaries) Ld co T 8 ? ***** timeS (Blach * re * Rets5 

Already in ^^7* "** * ^ <«* Do ™ er 
Peninsula towards the northl! ™ OVements from the southwest Arabian 
-ported. Arabs had Z^d T ^ and the Eu P hrates are 

division was between the south IT ^ ,Mg 2 °°° : 13) " A ma >° r 
mously identified as Qahtaan anA™** , " tribes ' som etimes epony- 
^dnaan (also ^t d °T^^ Arabian groupings of 

^ows, tribal affiliation in Islamic 2. K * RetS ° (2 °°3 : 

of contemporary political vici^^T^^ the subject 

1 would therefore be naive to expect 

^ea the eflfects of contact on language change. 
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anything like a one-to-one relation between dialect and tribe. In contempor- 
ary times, there is relatively little linguistic import attached to the identically 
named Banu Hassan of Mauritania and Beneesan (< Banu Hassan) of Borno 
in Nigeria, even if it is plausible that both had a common ancestral origin in 
the Nile valley. An association between pre-Islamic Arabic dialectology and 
pre-Islamic tribal affiliation is an even riskier proposition. Names of groups 
change in different ways from the dialects they speak. Nonetheless, leaving all 
caveats aside, it may be suggested that if a comparative linguistic history of 
Arabic working from pre-Islamic times up to the present is attempted, the 
question can also be addressed of the extent to which the historically attested 
tribal migrations correlate with historical linguistic reconstructions. The 
current situation with Arabic comparative linguistic history, characterized 
as it is by a few simple dichotomies (see below, sect. 1.6.7 and Ch. 2), can only 
be improved on. I would suggest here that a far more detailed and systematic 
linguistic reconstruction of Arabic will eventually allow one to countenance 
closer correlations with historical movements and events documented in 
written sources. 

In short, scholars are further along in summarizing and interpreting the 
written historical sources than the linguistic. I therefore concentrate exclu- 
sively on the latter, emphasizing the direct and systematic links that can be 
drawn between contemporary spoken Arabic and Old Arabic sources. 

1.5. Language Change and Language Transmission 

The relation between language and history sketched in the previous section is 
closely related to another theme which has gained or regained the attention of 
linguists in recent years, namely the conditions under which language is 
transmitted from generation to generation. This issue figured prominendy 
as an assumption in the work of Thomason and Kaufman (1988), who assume 
the unmarked situation to be a complete transmission of a 'language' from 
one generation to another. 

This question is obviously central to an understanding of the history of 
Arabic, since it is a language which, in the course of its spread over a large 
geographical expanse, has acquired many speakers via shift. At the outset I will 
make clear that this is also a question, as with the general theme of the relation 
between history and language sketched in the previous section, which will not 
be dealt with in this book. There are two main reasons for this, both of which 
derive from the observation that an automatic link between language change 
and the way language is transmitted has not been established. One reason is 
linguistic, the other extra-linguistic. 
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Beginning with the first, there have been no attempts to establish constants 
of change for languages as a whole. To be sure, there have been suggestions for 
specific subcomponents of language, most notably lexical change in the well- 
known theory of lexicostatistks developed by Morris Swadesh. As the articles 
m the two volumes of Renfrew et al. (2000) indicate, however, there is no 
consensus as to whether lexicostatistks is at all possible, some rejecting it 
outnght (e.g Matisoff 20 oo), while others (e.g. Ehret 2000) claim validity for 
nam L °/ ^ the " ob *™tion that languages or 

uncL^ f "T; 1 ? ^ b£COme m ° re C ° m P lex ' or -main Relatively 
aSlile wh il Y l0n {r° dS ° f time ' no P^ive universal are 
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to a dominant lingua franca whose speakers, in any case, are of a higher and 
largely inaccessible social status, and from this mix evolves a lingua franca of 
the dominated multilingual population, the creole. A number of careful 
sociohistorical studies, beginning with Chaudenson (1979), have documented 
this relationship, and have shown that altering certain variables, for instance 
increasing the number of speakers of the dominant language, will affect the 
creolization outcome. 

Arabic is among the languages with a contemporary creole variety, and the 
history of its formation in the southern Sudan of the nineteenth century 
exhibits classic elements of creole formation. The language itself, mutually 
unintelligible with Arabic, is simplified relative to any variety of Arabic (see 
sect. 1.6.4), and this simplification occurred in an environment of great social 
upheaval. 13 The resulting creole Arabic which evolved was a symbol of a social 
class midway between the dominant northern Egyptian/Sudanese and Euro- 
peans on the one hand, and dominated tribal societies on the other (Owens 
1997). 

At one extreme, therefore, the extra-linguistic components of transmission 
clearly and radically impinge on the form of language which is transmitted, or 
which evolves. Creole Arabic, however, is a small chapter in the history of 
Arabic, which hardly is transferrable to other periods of its history (see Owens 
1989, 2002; Fischer 1995; Holes 1995: 19"24> vs. Versteegh 1984a). Interpretive 
problems emerge when one looks at Arabic more broadly and when a further 
attempt is made to establish either language or socio-historical setting as an 
independent variable to determine universals of language change. I make this 
point with a simple example. In Arabic dialects are basically found three 
paradigms of suffix pronominal marking. The most complete paradigm is 
defined by the intersection of features, person, number (SG vs. PL) and 
gender (M vs. F), as in Nigerian Arabic (3a). This gives ten contrastive 
forms. In a number of dialects (the current example is Cairene), gender is 
neutralized in the plural, reducing the forms to eight (3b). In some North 
African dialects (e.g. Djidjeili, Tunis, Susa) and in Maltese the gender contrast 
is also neutralized in the 2SG, reducing the forms to seven (3c). I have chosen 
the suffix pronouns as illustrative forms in order to distinguish all of these 
varieties of Arabic from Creole Arabic, which has lost suffixes altogether (see 
(5) in sect. 1.6.4). 



13 The works by Collins (1962, 1971, 1983) can be recommended as historical description 
tumultuous years of the southern Sudan up to independence. McWhorter (e.g. i99»> 2001) 
emphasized the role of simplification in creole genesis. 
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(3a) 
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using tins data as a model, two questions can be posed. The first is, given the 
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forms. Clearly, however, there is none. Nigerian Arabic maintains a maximally 
contrastive paradigm, whereas Susa, illustrative of much of North Africa, is 
maximally reductive. Note that it is not at all self-evident why Nigerian Arabic 
should have maintained the contrasts. Arab society in this region has 
absorbed a large number of non- Arabic speakers (shift to Arabic via contact). 
Indeed, it is very plausible to assume that the Nigerian Arabic reflex of *t > d, 
an emphatic, voiced, dental implosive, is due to contact with Fulfulde 
speakers (and perhaps other languages), who have Idl. Of course, one 
would want to examine the social structure of the community to determine 
what factors favor 'normal' transmission. For the moment, however, such 
ethno -historical information is lacking. 

The data and issues sketched in this section, problematic though they are, 
are nonetheless relatively well documented. To invoke the role of transmission 
as a global factor in explaining change in the history of Arabic, beginning in 
pre-diasporic times and moving to the present, is to add variables which, at 
this stage in the study of the history of Arabic, are simply too numerous to 
deal with within a macro-analysis of language history. 14 Beyond the many 
imponderables noted here has to be added the further key variable of linguis- 
tic reconstruction itself. What form of Arabic should be taken as an initial 
input? Obviously it is an argument of this book that proto-Arabic itself is not 
a pre-given entity, but rather one which needs to be argued for using, inter 
alia, the comparative method. 

To summarize this section, I do not believe that at this point linguistic and 
extra-linguistic data on Arabic are sufficiendy well understood to reconstruct 
the role of transmission in Arabic language history. Relevant parameters 
which can ameliorate this situation are known. As pointed out in the previous 
section, to a degree contemporary linguistic data can be correlated with 
historical texts; contemporary micro-linguistic studies, inevitably focusing 
on the variable of variation, can be used to extrapolate back into earlier eras of 
language history (to this end see sect. 2.4.1.1), linguistic concepts such as 
saliency or transparency can be applied at least as diagnostic heuristics. These 
measures, however, are elements of an agenda for future research, not pre- 
existing instruments which can be used without qualification to question the 
arguments of the current work. 



14 One reader points out that transmission as an independent factor has been neglected 1 11 
current book: 'a serious neglect of the transmission of the language. There is almost : nothii 
the book on the effects of this transmission on the language structure. . The purpose of the cu 
section is to clarify the reason for this neglect. 
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1.6. A Critical Look at Some Truisms in Arabic Historical 
Linguistics 

In the following eight chapters I will develop my interpretation of certain 
problems in Arabic historical linguistics. Within the large complex of issues 
which make up Arabic historical linguistics, I believe there have developed a 
set of truisms whose theoretical or descriptive basis is taken for granted. 
I would like to take this opportunity to comment critically on a number of 
statements and perspectives often encountered in works on Arabic historical 
linguistics Some, though not all, of these points are developed in greater 
detail in the following chapters. Since scholars often have these truisms at 
their disposal m their approach to interpreting the history of Arabic, I think it 
relevant to mention even positions not directly germane to the issues in this 
book, since I suspect they are part of the background noise, as it were, which 
accompanies analysis of Arabic language history. 

1.6.1. Mistaking a part for the whole 

^nThe b r eCn f OW 3nd N*-*"* « often estab- 
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here. First, Bellamy explores only one assumption, that the text is in Standard 
Arabic. This should be in and of itself unacceptable even for the most 
conservative of Arabicists. The construct Standard Arabic assumes, inter 
alia, a social milieu which, so far as we know, did not exist in 328. Beyond 
this, a dispassionate comparative analysis — should one assume on a priori 
grounds that a certain variety underlies the variety — needs to explore other 
assumptions, for instance that a certain Arabic dialect isnt equally commen- 
surate with Bellamy s interpretation, or that using a certain dialect as a basis of 
interpretation doesn t also yield plausible results. 

Second, and more importantly, it simply is impossible to claim that the 
language of the text is the same as that of poetry. The lack of short vowels 
alone means that important comparative issues are opaque (see sect. 2.4.1). 
There is for example no basis for assuming case or nunation (see sect. 3-4.i)> 
and even the interpretation of the hamza (orthographically an alif) is prob- 
lematic. A simple comparison I think renders the pitfalls clear. Following 
Larcher (2005a), the orthography of the pre-Islamic inscriptions may be 
compared to the unvoweled, unpointed masaahif or Koranic manuscripts 
(see Ch. 4). In these we know from the reading traditions that there are 
many ways in which individual words can be rendered and many of these do 
not correspond to the language of poetry. 15 A bare consonantal text leaves 
many interpretations open. Reading the pre-Islamic inscripts as reflexes of 
poetic Arabic is but one possibility out of many. 

1.6.3. Reconstruction on the basis of a terminus ad quern 1*5 convenient but it ts 

not comparative reconstruction 
This is related to the previous point. Whereas in the previous procedure the 
future is projected as a whole backwards into the past, in this one a proto- 
fcrm is assumed (but not demonstrated), and given this form attested 
variants are derived as a logical development from this proto-form. Recon- 
struction, however, proceeds in the opposite direction, from attested forms to 
reconstruction of the proto-form. 

A case in point is the excellent and challenging work of Birkeland (1940). 
His is probably the most historically orientated work in a comparative 
linguistic sense found among Western Arabicists of the first half of the 
twentieth century. Birkeland (1940: 21-31) bases his interpretation to a sign- 
ificant part on the work of Sibawaih. An example can be cited here which will 



15 For instance, imala (see Ch. 7) plays no significant role in poetry, while the hamza, missing in 
some of the Qiraa?aat y is represented in poetry. 
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be of relevance in Ch. 8. Sibawaih (II. 307 ff.) describes in greater or lesser 
detail four different realizations of the pronunciation of words before pause, 
or 'pausal form' as it is known in Arabic studies. These are rawm, Pifmaam, 
tafiiyf and sukuwn. Very briefly, sukuwn is simply pronunciation without a 
final vowel, tadiiyf is the pronunciation of a final consonant geminate, so 
instead of the personal name, xaalid, one has the pronunciation xaalidd. 
Rawm and Pifmaam are given greater attention by Sibawaih, and their 
realization appears more subtle than the previous two pausal variants. 
Pifmaam, Sibawaih says, applies only to the vowel -u, al-kitaab-u 'the book'. 
It apparendy has the realization of a voiceless or whispered vowel, as he 
reports that a blind person could not ascertain Pifmaam, since it is realized 
only visually by lip-rounding (see sect. 7.1.3 for more comprehensive phonetic 
interpretation of this term). The phonetic quality of rawm is not spelled out 
in great detail by Sibawaih, though it appears to be a weakening of the 
pronunciation of the final -u and -i. It does not apply to final -a 

Birkeland assumes that the four realizations reflect differing stages in the 
oss of originally present short final vowels. His main source of evidence for 
£is assumpuon comes from poetic renditions in which a final short vowel can 

iETZ? 7 (SCe r , 8 ^ GiVCn ^ aSSUm P tion ' he -constructs 

«m d sit 8 tk C COmpkte l0SS ° f 3 Sh ° rt final voweI in P ausal Potion, 

t ^ ^ " f0U ° WS ' iUuStratin S each the stereo- 

2£^^t W * ^ ThC SUffkeS " a > " u > "i ™* -cusative, 
nominative, and genitive, respectively. 

(4) Development of pausal forms in Old Arabic, according to Birkeland 
- Final short vowe l s , . u> . a> ^ ^ . 



a. 
b. 



c. ^elopmen. of Pifmaam, leading to -a, -i, with -u represented 
only by voiceless realization: kaatib-a, kaatib-i, kaatibl 

d. Development of doubling of final consonant (tadSiyf)' as 
compensation for loss of final vowels: huJti ™ 

e- All final vowels lost = sukuwn: kaatib 

recitation literature (see Sb^£^*£ in -"est poetic 
It is only reconstruction which can «S * dlScusslon ^ sect. 8.1). 

wmch can sanction one proto-form or another. It is 
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thus equally plausible to assume the pausal forms (sukuwn) as original ones, 
and derive the full-vowel pronunciation as a later development. This is the 
position argued for here (see Ch. 3, 4). 

Regarding Birkeland's five stages, it should first be noted that Sibawaih was 
simply describing variants which he heard. All five 'stages' are for Sibawaih 
synchronic variants, a point Birkeland (1940: 31) in fact concedes. What 
Birkeland did was to construct a plausible scenario by which they could be 
interpreted as historically successive. Beginning with the assumption that all 
vowels were originally present, Birkeland works his way down the scale, 
eliminating the vowels one by one. Logical problems are apparent, however. 
Stages 4b and 4c essentially eliminate final -u, -i. Stage 4d, doubling of the 
final consonant is interpreted as compensation for this loss. However, this 
explanation makes sense only if 4b and 4c were already accompanied by a final 
consonant doubling, which needs to be able to detect the presence of the final 
vowels. No evidence for this exists, however. 

Interesting and often brilliant and challenging though Birkeland's inter- 
pretations are, they ultimately lack a comparative basis. Implicitly, Birkeland 
assumes and reconstructs an idealized Classical Arabic, sometimes termed the 
SArabiya, as the proto-form from which Old Arabic pausal phenomenon 
derives and deviates. This requires Birkeland turning Sibawaih's synchronic 
observations into historical stages. Since in most cases Birkeland offers no 
independent justification of these stages, they are open to other interpret- 
ations (see Ch. 8, especially sect. 8.9). 

1.6.4. The quick-fix syndrome 

The basic dichotomy of Old and New Arabic has frequently been associated 
with the assumption that as Arabic became widespread among a new 
population of speakers, radical changes occurred in it. This idea is found in 
Fuck (1950) and Brockelmann (1908), among others, and is most radically 
expressed in Versteegh's (1984a) bold creolization hypothesis, whereby the 
modern dialects passed through a stage of creolization or pidginization. None 
of these authors, however, give a detailed account of what significant set of 
language changes occurred marking the transition from Old to New. 

As an indication that Old Arabic and the modern dialects have a great 
deal in common, in the following three paradigms of singular object 
pronouns are given, attached to or modifying the word 'house'. The first 
column in (5) is Classical Arabic (in nominative case), the second the set of 
pronominal object suffixes as reconstructed on the basis of the modern 
dialects (see Ch. 8), and the third Creole Arabic, namely East African Nubi 
(Wellens 2003: 52). 
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(5) Nubi and varieties of Arabic 



Classical 
Arabic 
1 bayt-iy 
2M bayt-u-ka 

2F bayt-u-ki 
3M bayt-u-hu 



reconstructed 
Pre-diasporic 
beet-i* 

beet-ka* or beet-k* 

beet-ki* 
beet-hu* 



Nubi 

be ta'yi 
be 'taki 



be 'to 

(< ta wwo of him') 



'my house' 
'your(.M) 
house' 
etc. 



3F bayt-u-haa beet-ha* 



Whereas the reconstruction based on the modern dialects yields forms 
nearly ^nt.cal to Standard Arabic, the Nubi forms are entirely different 

A lt ar w a f 10 P ° StUlati0n ° f 3 P aradi S m similar to Standard 
from n.^r M ° A [ estructu ™g instrumental in a purported transition 
from Old to Neo-ArabK, one would expect a development along the lines 
of what occu d m Nub the $uffix forms ^ lost J 

Ilrn dLTe t W r S ^ ^ ^ 3 ,OSS ° f — ^ °— red in the 

SS^E? ( h 1 question)> h would hard * * — f - 



1.6.5. Dwfecf5 are mistakes, not languages 

This point was mentioned in n and n^A u 1 i_ 

assumption, however, is lethal ^.S^^S^ ^ * 



UW. 77,e a/fe^/y ,** complex variety has historical priority 

%2E2!££ T£ r ous T though devdo <* d P— ^ 

article on AnES^^^ ^ ta his 

under the assumptfonTt ToffT ^ J"? ° f 

attempts to indicate v2 h f , ° f Classical Arabic, Ferguson 
both phonofogically S^SS^^^^ « 
guage. Leaving aside Ferguson's asTump'tions lu H t ^ 
Arabic, on a strictly typological basis thVlk development of 

false. Ferguson, like the maS 7? ^ ob **vation can be shown to be 
his point* compa* 323 It ^ ^ ^ M 
Arabic has ^dentals' fo^st^wniS r ^ 

However, as soon as „ nf , ^c lacks. 

«-^i^^^^ d ^ *e totality of 

ciear that the dialects are in many respects 
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considerably more complex than Classical Arabic. Two examples from phon- 
ology and two from morphology make this clear. 

Phonology. In fact, Ferguson is very circumspect about offering generaliza- 
tions about differences between H and L phonology, giving no broad sub- 
stantive differences. Discussing grammatical structure (i.e. syntax and 
morphology, 1959a: 333), Ferguson does suggest that an L variety will be 
simpler than the H. Extending the idea of simplification to phonology, as 
far as Classical Arabic and the dialects go, there are clear instances where the 
dialects are more complicated, for instance in having more of certain types of 
phonemes or of having more syllable structure rules. 

Classical Arabic has four emphatic (phonemic) consonants which in Stand- 
ard Arabic are conventionally represented as s, t, d, and 5. Allophonic variants 
are excluded from the count. 16 Nigerian Arabic has lost d due its loss of 
interdental fricatives, but it has in addition to s, t, and d phonemic i, r, and m 
as well. 

(6) gallab 'he galloped' 
gallab 'he got angry* 
karra 'he tore* 
karra 'he dragged' 
amm 'uncle' 
amm 'mother' 

Nigerian Arabic with six phonemic emphatics is thus more complex than is 
Classical Arabic. Many other dialects are like Nigerian Arabic in having a 
larger set of emphatics than does Classical Arabic. 

Nigerian Arabic, again like many other dialects, has a rule which inserts an 
/a/after a guttural consonant ([?, h, x, q], e.g. ahamar'red' < *?ahmar. This 
rule is lacking in Classical Arabic. 

16 In the Koranic reading tradition in particular one finds allophonic variants of certain conson- 
ants, especially emphatic [r] and [1]. These are clearly systematized in the later reading tradition, tor 
instance in Dani's (d. 444/1053) Taysiyr (51-3), where the emphatic allophones occur before an /a/or /u/ 
. as in al-salaah 'prayer' (Warsh variant, where after an emphatic consonant the [1] must occur), and 
Hadar-a (al-mawt) 'precaution' (against death). These are termed mufaxxama or muYallata variants 
Ferguson's argument (1956) that emphatic 1 is a phoneme of what he terms Classical Arabic holds (it at 
aU) only for what he termed modern Classical Arabic. He does not investigate the issue m the Old 
Arabic literature. It can be suspected that the existence of allophonic emphatics in the Old Arabic 
literature probably masks the existence of these same sounds as contrasts phonemes Using tne 
arguments developed elsewhere in this book, one could certainly reconstruct emphatic HI and [rj 
Phonemes into pre-diasporic Arabic, an exercise which, however, I will not undertake here. It should 
be noted that dialects too, have further emphatic allophones. In Nigerian Arabic, for instance, lb], in] 
and other sounds emphaticize in the neighborhood of other emphatics, as in rab^f he Ued or 
labanna <we tied' (with d assimilation) so that as far as the current comparison with Old Arabic goes, 
the dialects, in terms of simple number, will have more emphatic variants than Old Arabic. 
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Morphology. Old Arabic has a single common form for the iSG independ- 
ent pronoun, Panaa T. In certain Tihama (coastal) Yemeni dialects, on the 
other hand, the first person singular independent pronoun distinguishes a 
M and F form (Behnstedt 1985: 31): 

(7) analM 
am I.F. 

2tT* C ft"! 3 Sin8) ? refix which can b e Prefixed before the imperfect verb, 
namely the future marker sa-: 

(8) yaktubu, 'he writes' 
sa-yaktubu 'he will write'. 

n^roZ^tr" 7 1** - * ^ in Cairene ^re are a 

number ot pre-verbal tense/aspect prefixes. 

(9) yiktib 'he should write 5 
bi-yiktib 'he writes* 
ha-yiktib 'he will write' 

becomes even «o« c^^^^^f" ^^«^ 
marks future, P ™ Llbyan has * Prefix W- which 

do) W-yim/i 'he will go'. 

(11) fw-faub *you write' 
b~u-ktub 'he writes'. 

5 ^cuL h s^ce e ™ e<1 ,n ° n " COntr01 C ° nteXtS > P-nx b- is disaUowed under 

(12) gul iktub 'I said, he should write' 



17 Old Arabic has a three-wave™™, t 
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From this brief, very far from exhaustive exemplification of the realization of 
pre-verbal tense/aspect/mode markers in Arabic dialects it is clear that a 
holistic, pan-dialectal description of the formal properties of these markers 
alone is considerably more complicated than that of Old Arabic. Ferguson's 
suggestion that 'the grammatical structure of any given L variety is simpler 
than that of its corresponding H' simply does not withstand even a casual 
perusal of the literature on modern dialect phonology and morphology (see 
also Belnap and Gee 1994: 146, on simplification of the classical language). 

I would caution that the observations here do not automatically lead to a 
historical account of their origin or their priority of origin. In fact, Ferguson's 
does not either. He simply assumed that the dialects were 'younger' and 
a prioristically linked this assumption to the weakly illustrated assertion 
that dialects developed in the direction of simplification. 

1.6.7. Beware of simple dichotomies; a nice label is not necessarily a nice concept 
There are four or five dichotomies which are invoked to characterize varieties 
of Arabic, expressed variously in dialectal, sociolectal, structural, or historical 
terms. The most pernicious in my view is the Old Arabic-Neo-Arabic split, 
which is the subject of the next chapter. Others include bedouin-sedentary, 
urban-rural, eastern Arabic vs. western Arabic, 19 and synthetic vs. analytic 
(see sect. 3.4.3). Each of these labels deserves separate critical attention, which 
is outside the scope of this book (see sects. 3.5.3^ and 1.6.6 above on the 
question of complication, simplification, and analyticity). I would, however, 
make three brief critical points. 

First, in the contemporary world it is relatively rare to find neat dichoto- 
mies such as an urban-rural split, and when they are found they are 
geographically limited. Arabic is spoken from Borno in northeastern Nigeria 
to the Red Sea, for instance, and one is hard put to identify an urban vs. a 
rural variety in the entire region, a distance equivalent to that from the 
Mississippi River of the US to the east coast. A bedouin lifestyle in Iraq will 
be associated with a very different dialect from a bedouin lifestyle in Chad 
or Cameroon. 



19 Cowan's (i960: 4) division of Arabic dialects into western and eastern dialects for purposes of 
proto-Arabic reconstruction is a good example of how an essentially good idea can be undermined by 
a prioristic dichotomies. My own work follows Cowan in allowing the dialects in principle an equal say 
m Proto-Arabic reconstruction along with Old Arabic sources. As many examples in this book show, 
however, much historical phenomena in Arabic is reconstructive directly to pre-diasponc Arabic 
Mandating an intermediary historical stage based on the east-west difference runs the risk ot 
obscuring deeper historical relationships, which antedate dialect divisions as they developed in the 
post-diasporic era. 
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Secondly, once the dichotomies are in place, they tend to become hinges 
upon which more is hung than they can hold. I have argued this point recently 
in relation to the east-west dialect dichotomy (Owens 2003). The east-west 
dialect split divides the Arabic dialectal world roughly at a boundary in 
western Egypt or eastern Libya* One of the main traits sanctioning the 
division is the expression of the 1PL imperfect verb. 

(13a) nu-ktub : eastern 'we write' 
(13b) nu-ktub-u: western 'we write' 

All of North Africa, as well as Andalusia has (13b), while all of Asiatic Arabic 
has 13a). The problem comes with Egypt, which has both (13a) and (13b). To 
explain the status of (13b) in many Egyptian dialects, scholars have trad- 
itionally resorted to a historical explanation: since North African Arabic has 
(13b), any Egyptian dialects with (13b) must have been influenced by migra- 
tions horn North Africa (Woidich 1993 : 354; Versteegh 1997: l6 r, Behnstedt 
1998. 87). The problem with this explanation, however, is that no such 
plausible migrations are attested, particularly when the following consider- 
ing brought mto the equation. Western ( 13 b) is also found throughout 
Chad an Arabic, so any migration that brought (i 3 b) to Egypt must have been 
early enough around ,500, for the form to be able also to spread into Chad. 

para«L°eTn ? S ' Ve T^™™ ° f pr ° blem > consideri *S both com- 
fnb in f " ^T hiSt0rkal SOUrCCS kads to the conclusion that 

Th over! ""hi **** ** ^ l ° North fr ™ there. 
di2toZf. P JL 7 I 'T 41 herC iS th3t What Was ori ^y * simple 
3^ 7 Z *w St3tUS ° f hiSt ° rical Un ^ c explanation: 
**J^Z* r ^ biC U ^ mCan not ™% ^ alialectolo- 
Crontl^r jUStlfiC3ti0n bCCOmeS *»* ^ ^ a historical 

and as I have sueeested ZT a Eve " lf labels are useful - 

about mJZ^Tottw T " ^ve nothing to say 

of mixed ^^^^^.^^^^^ 
originally rural varieties in „ K maintenance, spread or loss of 

language ^Z^Zl^ ^ ~* ™" 
non-Arab speakers into a ™ 1 widespread incorporation of 

Ws uito a populate (attested in many parts of the 

•gnor^ Cal ^vision is problematic, though this point may be 
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western Sudanic region), not to mention many of the historical issues dealt 
with in this book. 

1.6.8. Peripheral dialects are not on an a priori basis irrelevant to language 
interpretation 

This is assumed in Fischer (1995). In comparative linguistics, as well as 
historical cultural studies, it is a standard precept that innovations move in 
waves and that it follows from this that older variants will frequently be found 
in peripheral areas, as innovations take hold in the center (see Holes 1991 for 
one application of this approach). In Chs. 3, 5, 6, and 7, features will be 
discussed which are found in dialects outside the Arabian peninsula, certainly 
peripheral by any traditional sense of the term, which point to forms which 
must be reconstructed in pre-diasporic Arabic. 

1.6.9. A truism which is indeed true: languages can be surprisingly conservative 
in many respects 

Consider the following two verb paradigms, one from Nigeria, the other from 
Iraq. 

(14) Iraqi Nigerian Arabic (imperfect) 21 



SG 






1 


a-qbur 'I bury' 


a-ktub 'I write', etc. 


2M 


ta-qbur 


ta-ktub 


2F 


ta-qbur-i 


ta-ktub-i 


3M 


i-qbur 


i-ktub 




ta-qbur 


ta-ktub 


PL 






1 


ni-qbur 


na-ktub 


2M 


ta-qbur-aa 


ta-ktub-u 


2F 


ta-qbur-aa 


ta-ktub-an 


3M 


i-qbur-uu 


i-ktub-u 


3F 


i-qbur-aa 


i-ktub-an 



To those not familiar with comparative Semitics, I think if one were to say that 
*e paradigms represent an Iraqi variety and a variety of Nigerian Arabic, the 
reader would probably try to locate the Iraqi variety in a modern Arabic 
dialect. In fact, whereas the Nigerian Arabic paradigm comes from the year 
2 °o 5 , the Iraqi paradigm is not a variety of Arabic at all, but rather is 



21 This illustrates the paradigm in what was termed the 'non-control' context (see (11), (12) 
ld n. 18). In this context the prefix b- does not occur. 
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Akkadian, from approximately 2500 bc. Nonetheless, the paradigms are 
virtually identical in all respects: they have the same dimensions of morpho- 
logical contrast, the morphemes are nearly of identical form, and their 
sequence is the same, with a pre-verb stem prefix plus a suffix in the plural 
and second person feminine singular. Of course, there is a major difference in 
the meaning of the paradigms: in Akkadian the paradigm realizes a past tense 
(preterite) whereas in Nigerian Arabic it is an imperfect. Nonetheless, given 
the 4,500 years intervening between the two, it may safely be said that they 

h aJT ^ that 35 far as *** form 8° es > the X h ^e not 
changed." Measured against such remarkable paradigm stability-there is 
nowhere ,n language history where members of the same family can be 

hmr e f r r 3 l0ng Peri ° d ° f time as ^ Ae Semitic family-the 

mlrn H Tr 56111 ,^ ^ differenCes between ° ld Arabic and the 
modern dmlects are relatively minor is rendered added plausibility. 

1-7- Summary of Chapters 

2^SS P 5. <Mt °/u SCrieS ° f artkleS Which 1 h * d Panned on the 

together and 2TJ1 ■ ed t0 gather the raining treatments 

^tSg^^"*** f °™> -koningthat a ref- 
lation Noneffieli ?h ^ ™ ° Vera11 de velopment of argumen- 

between chapters 01 in a ra P id ^ » object 

historical overview of ffieir Z^W^ !T fim in tCrmS ° f 3 
terms of their validity 2 2 ^T" second * in 
wUl be argued that sits ofL^^ZT^ **** " 
dichotomy are of questionable^ CharaCten21n S * e ° ld vs - New 
intellectual historical backeround , 7 com P ara ^e historical terms. The 
will be suggested, as SZS££&£* * historical, it 

before comparative histori^ hnS« he ~ "V"** ™ MuCed 
rigorous discipline. Un ^cs became established in the West as a 

22 Rossler (1950) anniM th*t »u 
Nigerian Arab,, where <he so-called prel co^^ (-300 bc) and 
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Chapters 3 and 4 consider in detail the status of short case vowels in Old 
Arabic. These have been the criterion par excellence taken to symbolize the 
dichotomy between Old and Neo-Arabic, Neo-Arabic being identified as the 
variety which has lost the vowels. It will be argued on the basis of old sources, 
the Arabic grammarians and the Koranic reading tradition, that a good 
argument can be made for there having been two varieties of proto-Arabic, 
one with short case vowels, one without. It is suggested that the variety 
without is the older. 

The remaining chapters change the perspective from a primary focus on 
Old Arabic, first to one in which the modern dialects are the main center of 
attention, and then to one in which Old Arabic and the modern dialects are 
given equal weight. This, it was suggested above, is a prerequisite for any 
history of Arabic based on the comparative method, since a proto-form has to 
be able to Explain' the development of its daughters. A mere labeling of 
elements as 'old' and 'new' explains nothing. 

In Ch. 5 I argue for the importance of post-diasporic Arabic in interpreting 
Arabic language history. This is the spoken Arabic which spread in the wake of 
Arab-Islamic expansion which began in the seventh century. Four varieties 
of Arabic outside of the Arabic peninsula are compared. Two are large dialect 
areas, Mesopotamian and western Sudanic Arabic, while two are single 
varieties, Shukriyya Arabic of the Sudan and Uzbekistan Arabic. It is argued 
on the basis of a statistical treatment of forty-nine phonological and mor- 
phological features that similarities between far-flung varieties, western Suda- 
nic and Uzbekistan for instance, are indicative of pre-diasporic unities. That 
is, post-diasporic varieties allow reconstruction of pre-diasporic linguistic 
features. This same perspective is followed in Ch 6, where the development 
of the basic imperfect verb is reconstructed on the basis of contemporary 
dialectal data. 

Whereas Chs. 5 and 6 concentrate mainly on modern dialects, establishing 
that they are a legitimate mechanism for reading the linguistic history of the 
past even with minimal help from older sources, in Chs. 7 and 8, and to a 
degree in Ch. 6, I relate forms found in the contemporary dialects to their 
realizations in Old Arabic. Chapter 7 is a detailed treatment of the phenom- 
enon of Pimaala (= imala), the conditioned variant [ie] of the long vowel 
[aa]. It will be seen that there are striking identities, both phonetic and 
phonological, in the realization of Pimaala in Sibawaih's description from 
the late eighth century and three modern dialects, as well as in Andalusian 
Arabic. These similarities are used to work out a comparative linguistic 
history of the phenomenon. Finally, Ch. 8 begins with a reconstruction of 
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pronomina object suffixes solely on the basis of a sample of forty-nine 
2e Z^ CtS - Tf S ° f -^ruction are then correlate! with 
LZcC m ? nal f °T d " ° ld Arabk - lt is first sho ™ that the 
oTZ 72^7 Z t0 CUimS by S ° me ' no for traces of 

contemn™ H " ' II " " BBed ** ^ instructions based on the 
nXZu t ? ^ ^ ^ readUy -terpretable as continuations of 
or developments from forms attested in the Old Arabic literature. 

co^^llT 2*** f ° Ur ChaptCrS " to B-tly narrow the 
directions On JP"*""* 1 - In general the argument works in two 

^iS^TH^ 1, ^ featUreS Whkh have been 
have analo gue; often^ f T t °, the eXC ' USi ° n ° f 01d « ^wn to 

literature can be recnJ, . j " e " 0t attested « the Old Arabic 

sect, u a bo Ve thronT I ^ ^ which, as seen in 

diasporic Arabic, aiint ™ ? ^ " above and pre- 

variable object than the Old Arahir m T \ I1 ' emer 8 es ™ a n^her, more 

' think it appropriate 
A major aim of the book is 1 ,ntroducto, T <*apter with a caveat. 
^""l-iAhi^^^^^ about the history of 
casehistoneUhavech^ 

time central to the Arabic lane a " e at one ^ the same 

not explicable within reienin* ™f 3 mdicative of phenomena which are 
elusions which follow ft™ a ^ ,a " gUa S e histor y- <>»»- 

mdividual features, comprised „ft % based on the interpretation of many 
of a language so large, so l one a tt«t« "^T^ evidence. The history 
Arabic is not readily reducible to . 3 rich arra y of sources as is 

that this book is not a coniDreh«« u- mter P re tation. From this it follows 
one perspective for a historical ac colt *** ^ ho « u V- 11 offere 

Furthermore, I deliberatel h 
«al nature, fo r instance J ^ * SCUSsion of certain questions of gen- 
diglossia or the social, political anH a a , pre - Islamic koine or early Arabic 
gence of a standard Classical aZ'T^ ""^innings of the emer- 
n.s .s not because the i« u « J* ". 6 e,gntn - ninth and tenth centuries, 
these sodolinguistic questions cl h^*" 1 ' but rather "at I think that 
7« havc been worked out in ^ aMWBed aft « other linguistic 

of them. S^er detad and to a degree independendy 
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One implication of the approach advocated here is that our understanding 
of Arabic language history is set for a period of uncertainty. Atomization 
precedes synthesis. Analyses which may be equally plausible, but mutually 
contradictory should be welcomed as pointing towards areas of future 
research. 



2 



Old Arabic, Neo-Arabic, and 
Comparative Linguistics 



2.1. A Method vs. a Logical Matrix 

^ linguistic history of Arabic is challenging in two special ways which 
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dialectology established that non-normative forms of speech were as legitimate 
an object of study as a standard language (see e.g. Knoop 1982). An under- 
standing of historical linguistics and dialectology grew coterminously with the 
definition of historical relations among the Indo-European languages, or the 
study of geographical variation within individual languages. The problem with 
Arabic, as will be seen, is that the historical relation among varieties of Arabic 
was basically fixed by the mid-nineteenth century, and thereafter impervious, 
if not oblivious, to reinterpretation, up to the present day. 1 

The notion of language history in linguistics 2 did lead in the nineteenth 
century to the postulation of language families other than Indo-European, 
including the Semitic family (Hecker 1982: 6). Language families assume a 
genetic relationship among all members, classically represented in a family 
tree model Genetic relationship is confirmed especially via application of the 
comparative method, which above all uses retentions and shared innovations 
to establish subfamilies (Harrison 2003: 232-9). 3 It is assumed in this book 
that a historical Unguistic treatment of a language or group of languages 



1 This remark deserves a chapter in itself rather than a footnote, though takes the subject too far 
afield for inclusion in the main text. In another domain of Arabic linguistics outside comparative 
grammar, European Arabicist scholarship was also largely cut off from newer developments in general 
linguistics. In its interpretation of the Arabic grammatical tradition, which today is recognized for its 
theoretical coherency (see e.g. the collection of articles in Auroux et al. 2001), European scholars at the 
turn of the nineteenth century were disparaging of it. The basis of their criticism was an implicit 
assumption of European cultural superiority founded in the universalistic claims of classical Greek 
learning. The Arabic grammatical tradition was particularistic and not based on logical principles. 
Merx ^891: 16) reprimands the Arabic grammarians because 'ils ignoraient le fait que la grammaire 
repose sur la logique'. Weil (1915: 383), anachronistically from today's perspective, dismissed the Arabic 
tradition because its strength lay ( nur in der Entwicklung der grammatischen Theorie' (my italics). 
Weil further maintained that it was only the European tradition which was interested in language m 
general ('Sprache im allgemeinen', 385). This basically antagonistic attitude towards the Arabic 
linguistic tradition again contrasts dramatically with the then contemporary Indo-Europeanists. The 
great, early figures in American linguistics for instance were often comparative Indo-Europeanists as 
well. Two significant examples are Dwight Whitney and Leonard Bloomfield, both of whom were well 
versed, inter alia, in the classical Sanskrit Unguistic tradition. Bloomfield, one of the founders ot 
modern structural linguistics, in particular, openly expressed his debt to this tradition in formulating 
his own ideas of language structure (see Rogers 19S7I The general point developed in this footnote, 
which complements the argument of the current chapter, is that the early Western Arabicist tradition 
was relatively distant from developments in general linguistics. 

2 Of course, the idea that languages can be in some way genetically related is much older (d c .g. the 
tenth-century Hebrew grammarian, Ibn Qureysh on Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic, Hirschfeld 1926). 
Language history as a linguistic idea requires a methodological incorporation into language structure, 
and this was systematized essentially in the nineteenth century when comparative hnguisucs was 
developed. The focus of this intellectual activity was Germany (see e.g. Jankowsky 2001; Emhauser 
*><»). Not infrequently one and the same university (e.g. Leipzig) witnessed the presence ot both 
Senuucists/Arabicists and Indo-European scholars. f 

3 The postulation of genetic relationship in chronological terms was an idea far ahead ot a 
methodology to work out comparative details, i.e. the comparative method. Ibn Qureysh, cited m 
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requires both a clear statement of genetic relationship and at least the attempt 
to apply the comparative method. 4 

The idea of language history provides a powerful metaphor, which can 
assume a life independent of the comparative method on which it is based. 
Given a corpus of texts from different periods, very often clear 'developments' 
can be discerned: Modern English derives from Middle English which derives 
horn Old English; New Egyptian from Middle from Old Egyptian. From a 
comparatively well-documented language such as English it is known that 
anguage penodization proceeds fitfully, as it were. There are periods when a 
language undergoes relatively little change from generation to generation, and 
annrov * * ** period AD 8o <~ 0 °°' which covers 

w££fit? u Chan§ed conside -bly, from Old English via 

kekndic 1° 1? , En8liSh - 67 C ° ntraSt > a related G ™c language, 
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anguages (Durie and Ross , 996 ) and ^Z^"™?^* does not w °* for ™ n V 

.9961 Before its relevance can be dismi^d -7' * ° f 
coin !^ mg Samm ^ Icelandic thus- -feS ^ ""T^ ™thod must first be applied. 
coUmtzed, mainly from Norway, in Jd ^e r l n » "fl" ^ ** U was when «L first 

oumsand years' (, 96l ; p . v) . simila , »74- It has in large measure marked time for a 
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"fees oT ar in fe S t M ChaDgeS: W ^ leveUin S ° f 

-ffixes to the md.cative forms, „) the erosion^f ^ Sub ^ rtive ^ 

voice distinctions.' 
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the comparative method. Once it is assumed that languages develop, the old/ 
(middle)/new motif follows logically. One stage must be older than another. 
However, in comparative linguistic terms, this is what may be termed a 
pre-theoretical logical matrix in that it may be expected to exist for any 
language, but so long as the stages lack specific linguistic content it has no 
substance. The logical matrix remains untested until it is filled in by plausible 
substance. It may happen, for instance, that over a long period of time little 
or no linguistic periodization is possible. 

I would suggest that an untested logical matrix was applied to Arabic early 
in the European study of the language in the nineteenth century and that this 
reading of Arabic linguistic history has continued to inform its conceptual- 
ization into the present. 6 As early as the mid- nineteenth century European 
scholars dichotomized Arabic into Old Arabic and Neo-Arabic. The latter are 
the modern Arabic dialects. 7 

The dichotomization of Arabic into Old and New is faulty on two counts, 
however. First, it mistakes chronology for linguistic history. Secondly, once it 
was in place, it provided a framework for defining different linguistic stages of 
Arabic on the basis of partial differences only (see sects. 1.6.1, 1.6.7). 

These points will be argued in five parts in this chapter. Arabic has in a 
sense two histories, one the literary language, one the 'holistic language (see 



6 As evidenced in the fact that textbook-like works on Arabic (e.g. Versteegh 1997: 47, 93) routinely 
assume the Old-New dichotomy without discussion. Holes (1995: 30-1) speaks of Old Arabic and 
Middle Arabic, with a direct line of development to the modern dialects. Ferrando (2001: 137), whik 
giving a good overview of different ideas surrounding the Old-New dichotomy, P artl ^ ular ^ the 
question, as it has been formulated, of whether Neo-Arabic has its roots in a period when Old Arabic 
also existed (e.g. Spitaler 1953; see 2.4.2 below). The legitimacy of the distinction as a grounded 
linguistic concept, however, is not questioned. , . 

The pervasiveness of the Old-New dichotomy in the Western Arabicist tradition can be discerned m 
a survey of representative national writers. Besides those cited in the previous paragraph ( Versteegn tor 
Holland, Ferrando for Spain, Holes for England), one can note Fleisch (1974:13) or Cohen (1972) tor 
France, while the German, Israeli (e.g. Blau), and American (e.g. Ferguson) contributions are treated 
in greater detail in the present chapter. Indeed, the distinction is so entrenched in the western 
tradition that Cuvalay (1997: 6) writes, 'No matter how they describe the pre-Islamic situation, all 
theories of the development of the MA (modern Arabic] dialects acknowledge the ^occurrence ot arge- 
scale linguistic changes as a result of the spread of Arabic beyond the Arabian 
with the Islamic conquests in the 7 th century A.D.' The problem from the perspective of the currem 
work is that the consensus (PijmaaV) which Cuvalay describes does not have a comparative historical 
linguistic basis 

' Moreover,' as Pierre Larcher (p.C June ,oo 4 ) points out, European Arabicists of, the : nmeteenth 
century were strongly influenced by models of development in European languages. On nepeu, nen 
comprendre du 1'orientalisme europeen, si on oublie que jusqu au da« recente les °^ s " 
tous fait du latin e, du grec.' The logical matrix was ako inspired by models from European language, 
Goldziher ( l877 1994: ^ 0 ) held Zt 'The correct standpoint concerrung the so-^ld UoUoqu^ 
'»guage is that it represents a later level in the development of the Arabc language, ,ust as Utm 
preceded the Romance languages.' 
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2.2.2). In sect. 2.2.1, 1 begin the discussion of periodization of Arabic on the 
basis of the literary language. The literary language is attested, inter alia, in the 
de a Jed hngu.stjc tern of the Arabic grammarians. A closer look at these texts 
reveal how difficult it is to achieve a periodization of the language even on 
he bas,s of the closed corpus of written descriptions. At the end of sect. 2.2, 
dfafeL' t' t 2 ' 3 ' I T™ 116 ^ attempt by Arabicists to Corporate the spoken 

tz^^zT^rr ot T language ' be8inning about 

two stae« nu i u j S x CCt - 24, Ae most ^ous attempt to define the 
SLT; h 1^ T d Ne °- Arabic ' in *™. " examined in 

SET™ ^ m ° dem -d the detailed descriptions of 

S^SSTSTf ^ ^ ^ most criteria P r °P° sed for 

^r^,^ ^ ^ due - P** to the failure 
^Xher loZ ' , ^ In ^ *" d ' briefly consider 

ZwSS^T* Whkh h3Ve bee " inV ° ked "> und -t-d Arabic 
rda^fbeSslT ^ " °° Midewd where Ae modem 
era. In ST 6 ^ ^ " Pr * Cted into the ° ld 

Arabic tradliior^ fistic history in the 

tion 2.7 is the concluding dtusZf ^ tema *<*% developed. Sec- 
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a uterary „ orm . " 1,603,116 a element in the establishment of 
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It is the following four elements which Fischer (1982k 37~45) defined as the 
sources for Classical Arabic. 

(1) Sources for Classical Arabic 
Quran 
poetry 

early Paadaab literature 8 
grammatical treatises 

Using the Classical period as a pivot, Fischer on the one hand defines a post- 
classical era, the literary language of, approximately, 900-1100, characterized 
mainly by stylistic and lexicographic differences with the classical era. On the 
other, he identifies a pre-classical Arabic, the period before the classical. While 
Fischer recognizes the non-discrete nature of the periodization— elements of 
one period may also appear in another— the system creates a neat triadic 
division comparable to the old, middle, new linearization matrix, in which 
language periodization replicates chronology. 

Already here, however, there appear fundamental problems which are 
peculiar to the nature of the Arabic sources which the system serves to 
elucidate by its classification. Writing about the classical period, Fischer 
(1982b: 44) notes that Sibawaih's grammar marked the culmination of the 
development of a standard Classical Arabic Cmarkiert den Abschluss der 
Ausbildung einer klassisch-arabischen Standardsprache). 9 At the same time, 
for the characterization of pre-classical Arabic Fischer, rather than define the 
variety in terms of linguistic attributes, refers the reader to Noldeke's (1897) 
grammar of Classical Arabic. Noldeke's grammar is replete with unclassical- 
looking forms. It happens, however, that one of Noldeke's important sources 
for his grammar is none other than Sibawaih. Noldeke for instance (1897: 14) 
notes the 3MSG object pronoun-(u)h, e.g. lam ?adrib-uh 'I didn't hit him 
instead of-fcu, ?adrib-hu, is an alternative form discussed in Sibawaih II: 313 
(see discussion iri sect. 8.9). Sibawaih cannot at one and the same time be 
the culmination of the classical period and a key source for the pre-classical 

* It should be noted that the Paadaab literature was not a part of the ^ Sti ^ U fr ^^ 
^ly grammarians. They used examples from the QurPaan, from early poetry from bflguutK 
informants, and from their own constructed examples. A problem with the ^daab hter^ur^s 
that much, if not all of it, is available only in later versions, which quite possibly-in some cas« w. 
certainty-were edited according to later stylistic norms (see Bosworth 1989; Tout 
discussion). Of course, a pre-ClLical^ical-post-Classical historical chain 
for individual constructions. Larcher, for instance (2003: 1S9) argues that con^ona^^tence^how a 
Progressive simplification of verb forms in the condition and result clauses from what he terms pre 
Classical Arabic ( QurPaaru poetry) to Classical to post-Classical Arabic. M 

9 Fischer properly allows for a historical development even in the era of what is termed here Old 
Arabic. See sect. 2.5 for a further type of modern matrix. 
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(1854/1968: 155). 12 This holistic Arabic could be divided into three stages, Old 
Arabic, Middle Arabic, and Neo-Arabic (Altarabisch, Mittelarabisch> Neuar- 
abisch). Importantly, these three stages are definitional constructs. It would 
appear that Fleischer conceived of them in chronological terms. The first two 
stages, Old Arabic and Middle Arabic, basically correspond to Fischer's 
Classical Arabic and post-Classical Arabic respectively. Old Arabic is the 
language of the Qur?aan 9 of poetry, and of the Arabic grammarians (Fleischer 
1854: 154), while Middle Arabic is the literary language which emerged in the 
early Islamic era in the lands outside the Arabian peninsula (ibid.: 155). Neo- 
Arabic is not characterized explicitly, though clearly Fleischer understood this 
variety as the contemporary Arabic dialect. 

The key element of the current exposition is that the logical matrix of Old 
Arabic, Middle Arabic, Neo-Arabic is imposed by fiat, rather than established 
on the basis of comparative linguistic practice. 

My current critical introduction has a stringently linguistic basis. Under- 
standing the motivation and causes underlying Fleischer's initiative, is an 
enterprise well outside the scope of the present book. This belongs properly to 
the history of Arabic studies in the West. It may be noted, however, that 
Fleischer s model is in part an attempt to incorporate the modern dialects into 
the total fabric of Arabic. He notes, for instance, that Neo-Arabic enjoys a 
serious status either among Arab nor among many Western scholars (1885: 
154). 13 Citing work by the Finnish Arabicist Wallin on Najdi dialects, he 
suggests that Arabic peninsular dialects may be closer to Old Arabic than is 
commonly thought, perhaps being a direct descendant of these (1885: 157V 4 
In 1854, Arabic dialectology was very much in its infancy, and it may be, at the 
risk of being generous, that Fleischer was using the term 'Neo-Arabic' as a 
heuristic, a place-holder for the incorporation of the spoken dialects into 
Arabic studies, whose precise linguistic status was yet to be determined. 15 



12 Fleischer's ideas appear in the introduction to an article on Arabic lexicography which was 
originally published in 1854, republished in 1885 in a collection of his articles, the latter work being 
reprinted in original format in 1968. Page references are therefore to the 1885 collection. 

13 Unfortunately, a suspicion as justified today as it was 150 years ago. A standard work on me 
Semitic languages, Moscati et al. (1980: 14) essentially stops Semitic language history with Classical 
Arabic, modern dialects contributing nothing to it. . , 

" Heischer does not explain where he sees Wallin's texts as closer to the Clascal language than 
urban dialects. Wallin's texts are from Najdi Arabic, songs and poetry written m Arab.c scnpt, and 
transcribed as Wallin says he heard them. Wallin notes, however, that the recitations do not "«ssjruy 
follow the usual phonology of the dialect, the typical tf for instance being rendered in his texts as <c 
and <kasi I (si«tojfor sididz) (1851:10,185*218). . . , „*w,,««aho 

15 Fleischer hLself described an opposition between a proper bedouin taguage, wh.A was ato 
** basis of Koranic Arabic and of thesUndard 'Arabiyya, and a debased, urban vanety devefopedby 
non-Muslims (,847: 155). This discussion takes place in the context of a summary of a text which talis 
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However, the fact remains that this early matrix is not linguistically based. 
Moreover, in citing Wallin's work on Saudi Arabian dialects, Fleischer allows 
other, non-linguistic parameters to intrude into his interpretations. He sug- 
gests that urban Neo-Arabic (stadtisches Neuarabisch) is further removed 
from Old Arabic than are the Arabian dialects. From this observation it is 
clear that the Old Arabic - Neo-Arabic dichotomy is to be understood as a 
historical linguistic development which, presumably, may show greater or 
esser degree of innovation in Neo-Arabic. No comparative linguistic basis for 
this assumption is provided, however. Moreover, a further non-linguistic 
parameter, the urban-bedouin division obtrudes effortlessly into Fleischer's 
""J ■^Pf* ** im ^n of other logical matrices onto an inter- 
pretation of Arabic linguistic history (see sect i 6 7) 
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With these examples of Fischer and Fleischer, the groundwork is laid for 
exemplifying the two main strands of Western interpretations of Arabic 
linguistic history. The first strand is an adherence to a strict chronological 
historical line. Neo-Arabic is not new because it is characterized by certain 
innovations relative to Old Arabic, but simply because the dialects are 
chronologically younger than Old Arabic. The second is an assumption that 
Classical Arabic as defined by the sources in (1) above is the historical 
standard for all further varieties of Arabic, be they literary varieties or the 
development of modern dialects. Both assumptions present fundamental 
impediments to a linguistic history of Arabic. 



2.3. Arabic and the Dialects 

In this section I introduce further interpretations of the history of Arabic. All 
of them assume an Old-New dichotomy, while one, as with Fleischer above, 
adds a middle variety as well. I should note that in this section I exemplify 
important types of interpretation without embedding them in a broader 
Arabicist intellectual history. 



2.3.1. Erockelmann: Old to New without discussion 

Carl Brockelmann is one of the most respected scholars in the history of 
Semitic studies, his Grundrifi, published in 1908 and 1913 (vols, i, ii)> to this 
day being a fundamental reference work in the field. In the Grundrifi Brock- 
elmann, while extensively cataloguing the Neo-Arabic reflexes of grammatical 
categories, is virtually silent about their historical status, other than their 
post-Classical Arabic emergence. The term 'Neo-Arabic' (Neuarabisch) does 
not appear until p. 45, and then as an exemplification of a form. Neo-Arabic is 
assumed, not defined or demonstrated. Earlier he notes that spoken dialects 
are very poorly attested in the research literature before the nineteenth 
century (1908: 25). 

Brockelmann's silence on the emergence of Neo-Arabic is very much in 
keeping with the classificatory character of the Grundrifi, the extensive listing 
°f forms from the various Semitic languages being its great strength. In the 
Production he explicidy states that for him reconstruction is a purely formal 
exercise, reconstructed entities having no correlate in a real language (1908: 
4-5. 35). Furthermore, the Semitic languages are so similar to one another, 
ttat a geographically-based classification of the languages, presumably rather 
than one based on shared innovation, is the best approach to summarizing 
them (1908: 6). This approach coincides with his observation that the Semitic 
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languages have experienced a great deal of close contact, speakers of one 
Semitic language often shifting to another. The remark, though interesting, 
remains an isolated aside, and in no way presages an interest in the effects of 
language contact on language change. 

oriltr *7 1908 f diCh ° t0my ° ld - New A"** is <™nnned as an 
STS? PnnCiP ^ " " eed ° f a com P^ive linguistic basis. Dis- 

^r a bLt e rT ratlVe "i*** devel °P m «« of his Neo-Arabic out of 
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2-3.2. Fuck: Old to New, pre-diaspora to post-diaspora 
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-Tac^^ " t0 8auge.Fuck thus 
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degree of linguistic competence in Arabic, far too great to present it as an 
instance of pidginization. In particular, the morphology is completely correct, 
allowing for fariik-aat instead of / urakaaP, and complex. Besides their correct 
personal prefixes, the two weak verbs occur in their correct conjugation, and 
the noun fariik has two suffixes, plural -aat followed by a pronominal suffix. 
A universal mark of pidginization is a lack of morphological structure, as 
indeed has been attested in Arabic itself (Thomason and El-Gibali 1986; see 
Owens 1997: 132, on a short tenth- century text; Smart 1990 on Gulf Pidgin 
Arabic). Contrary to pidginization, it appears that one is dealing here with a 
relatively sophisticated L2 variety, though of course the data is presented to us 
through the filter of Jahid's stereotypes, not meticulously recorded texts. 

On the other hand, Flick identifies a class-based variety, non-native Arab 
lower and middle classes in the early Islamic empire striving assiduously to 
learn the Classical Arabic of the Arab upper class. They basically succeeded, 
failing only to learn the case endings. This caseless variety then became the 
basis for Arabic urban dialects. 

This presentation is rather confusing and as a linguistic explanation for the 
transition from Old to Neo-Arabic, unsatisfying. On the one hand in the 
course of the diaspora an abysmal pidgin developed, but at the same time a 
form of Arabic normal except for the loss of case endings. Given Fuck's 
reliance on written sources, little better can be expected. Both summaries 
are correct in their own way, at least true to the sources, allowing for a better 
characterization of L2 varieties as indicated in the discussion around (2) 
above. Flick himself admits that 'the specifics of this development as a 
consequence of the lack of contemporary material are virtually unknown' 
(1950: 5). Ultimately, as with Fleischer 100 years before him, Fuck's historical 
linguistics rests on a logical matrix of Old vs. New, with only the barest of 
linguistic substance to justify the dichotomy. 

Before moving to the next model, it is worthwhile pausing to summarize 
the opinion of two linguists who, if indeed not direcdy influenced by Fuck, 
developed ideas which are prominent in his work. 

The first is the well-known koine hypothesis of Ferguson (1959b). Ferguson 
argued that in the early Islamic military camps a simplification or koimzation 
°f Arabic occurred which heralded in the modern dialects. In Fuck's version 
fo5o: 5) the military camps and early Islamic cities such as Kufa and Fustat 
(Cairo) saw the development of a common bedouin variety, which served as 
*e basis of what became known as Classical Arabic. Ferguson took this same 
social milieu to be the breeding ground for a common variety of Arabic koine, 
simplified according to fourteen different parameters. In a sense, Fergusons 
treatment is the first, and till today one of the few attempts to extensively 
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have studied Standard Arabic as a second language will be familiar with; for 
instance, lam taquwliy-na you.F did not say', instead of taquwl-iy y with the 
suffix-rca wrongly maintained in the jussive verbal form (Blau 1966: 269). In 
either case, Middle Arabic in these texts arises from a mixture of Standard 
Arabic and a spoken dialect and is adventitious upon these varieties (see 
Larcher 2001; Versteegh 2005 for summaries and overviews). Indeed, Blau 
himself has tended to move Middle Arabic from the historical to the stylistic 
realm (1982), no longer viewing Middle Arabic as a variety independent of 
Classical Arabic/ Arabic dialects. 19 In his latest work (2002: 14) he writes that 
'Middle Arabic is the language of mediaeval Arabic texts in which classical, 
post-classical, and often also Neo-Arabic and pseudo-correct elements alter- 
nate quite freely/ It is primarily a style, not a historical stage. 



2.4. Neo-Arabic and the Neo-German school 

After well over a hundred years of logical classification, an attempt was finally 
made to give linguistic content to the Old Arabic - New Arabic dichotomy. In 
ch. 3 of the Handbuch der arabischen Dialekte a number of phonological and 
morphological contrasts between the two are summarized. 20 This summary 
follows in the tradition of Ferguson (1959 b, see sect. 2.3.1 above) and Cohen 
(1972), though the dialects rather than emerging in a sociolinguistic object, the 
koine, ostensibly have the status of a comparative linguistic end product, Neo- 
Arabic. I will devote the bulk of this chapter to a critical review of this summary, 
as the very idea of Old vs. Neo-Arabic stands or falls as a linguistic concept on 
the nature of the linguistic developments which are represented within it. 

In all, Fischer and Jastrow discuss about twenty features. Rather than 
review each in turn, I criticize the entire concept by grouping the features 
into four types. A detailed discussion of representatives of each type will serve 
to characterize the efficacy or lack thereof of the features. The features may be 
characterized by the following four parameters. 

19 Holes (1995: 31 ) writer 'it is possible to discern a clear line of development from the earliest 
wntten Arabic ephemera (cad 800) through medieval Middle Arabic texts to the modern colloquials'. 
To my knowledge, there is no detailed published work which has demonstrated such an assumed 
development; as noted here, the current consensus is rather to view Middle Arabic as a stylistic by- 
Product. Against what can be termed the linear view of Middle Arabic development, Versteegh (2005: 
">) warns us not to ' [r] egard them [Middle Arabic texts] as true reflections of the vernacular speech of 
*e writers, but as "the tip of the iceberg" giving us a glimpse of what had taken place in the spoken 
•Peed* There is in any case a general consensus that a great deal more analysis remains to be earned 
° Ut 0n Mid <Ue Arabic texts, which will shed further light on the two positions. 

" A shorter summary of the features is also found in Fischer's chapter 'Das Neuarabische und seine 
^lekte' in the Grundriss (1982c). The Handbuch remains a standard reference work for Arabic 
dialectology 
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1. The contrast characterizes some, but not all modern dialects. 

2. The contrast characterizes some, but not all varieties of Old Arabic. 

3- The data are incomplete. 

4- The contrast is valid, so far as our information goes. 
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are categorically deleted, 'sing 'he was robbed' vs. 'sirig-aw^ 'sirg-aw 'they.M 
were robbed' (Ingham 1994<*: 27, 33). In various northern qultu dialects of 
Iraq, Syria, and Anatolia, high vowels in open syllables are always deleted, 
r'jeel 'men (Sasse 1971: 92 on Mardin in Anatolia), unless they follow CC-, in 
which case they are maintained (yoktob-uun 'they write'). The low vowel is 
deleted only under certain conditions. In the reflexive (mutaawiT) prefix of 
verbs stems V and VI, for example, it is deleted tqaatal 'fight with' < 
*taqaatal). In pre-stress open syllables in nouns and adjectives /a/ may be 
raised, mokeetib 'office' <makaatib). In most other positions a low vowel is 
retained, 'katabat 'she wrote'. Moving to the extreme of deletion, in some 
North African dialects any short vowel in an open syllable will be deleted. This 
gives rise to stem alternations where the short vowel essentially has the 
function of a place-holder to prevent the build-up of too many consonants, 
k'teb 'he wrote vs. 'kotb-ot "she wrote" (Caubet 1993: 31; see sects. 24.1 and 
5.8.3 below). 

These observations can be summarized on the following grid, using as 
parameters occurrence of /a/in an open syllable, high vowel in pre-stress open 
syllable and high vowel in post-stress open syllable. For purposes of present- 
ing a simplified account, I do not include the Mardin forms like ydktzbuun, as 
this would entail expanding the conditions of occurrence where deletion does 
or does not occur, nor a rule which raises an /a/to an /i/ in an open syllable in 
some dialects. 

In Table 2.1, a '+' indicates that the vowel is maintained in the relevant 
position, a '-' that it is deleted. 

What is developed here in very rudimentary form is the idea that modern 
dialects can be ranged along an implicational scale in regards to the three 
syllable structure parameters. Phonologically, maintenance of a short high 
vowel in a post-stress open syllable implies maintenance of all short 
high vowels in all positions. If an /a/is maintained variably (see below), then 



Table 2.1. Basic vowel deletion in Arabic dialects 



/a/ in open syllable pre-stress high V post-stress high V 

Highland Yemen + + + 

Banariyya + -f- + 

Western Sudanic Arabic + + +/ ~ 

Najdi + + 

Mardin + /_ 

Central Morocco - - ~ 
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2.4.1. i vs. u, An interpretive case study 

The question of short vowels provides a rich source of interpretive material. 
I will discuss one aspect of Fischer and Jastrow's proposed OA-NA contrast in 
greater detail in order to illustrate the range of sources which can be brought 
to bear on the issue of relations between Old Arabic sources and modern 
dialects. They observe (ibid. 43, sect. 3.5) that the opposition between i-u, the 
short high vowels, is only weakly represented in Neo-Arabic. This is undoubt- 
edly correct, and as they observe in many dialects there is no contrast 
whatsoever, the two falling together in a common lot whose phonetic real- 
ization is determined by consonantal context. For Moroccan Arabic, for 
instance, Heath (2002: 4-10) distinguishes three broad dialect areas. In the 
southern or Saharan dialect Old [i], [u], [a] merge in [a]. However, the short 
vowels may be maintained in open syllables. For the northern type Heath does 
not attempt a generalization relating to all vowels in all positions, though he 
does speak of extensive loss of short vowels, all his examples being short 
vowels in open syllables. The central type, which is also the basis of a broad 
Moroccan koine, is similar to the northern type, except it appears that in 
many positions an old short vowel is simply lost altogether, as in n-ktab 
I write' (southern na-ktsb). In many grammars of North African dialects 
there is only one short vowel, represented in most grammars as lal, whose 
value is determined by phonetic context. This is the case for instance with 
Caubet (1993: 23) for Moroccan Arabic, 22 and Marcais (1956) for Djidjelli 
(Algeria) has only hi, whose value is again phonologically determined. 
Indeed, phonologically a case might even be made that the short vowel in 
some dialects is always determined by phonological rule, which would elim- 
mate it from the grammar altogether at the abstract level (e.g. Owens 1980). 

There are two fundamental problems in Fischer and Jastrow's formulation 
of the short vowel situation, however. First as in the other features discussed 
ab ove, [i] and [u] in fact are maintained in various modern dialects. Secondly, 
Fischer and Jastrow imply that [i] and [u] were a stable opposition in Old 
Arabic. This does not stand up under close examination of the old sources, 
however. Both these objections will be exemplified in greater detail here. In 
MU, I discuss modern sources, including the results detailing a case study 
conducted in Nigerian Arabic. In sect. 2.4.1.2, 1 turn to the old sources. 
. Be fore proceeding to this discussion it may be helpful to sketch the basic 
■ssue with the foUowing developmental trees. Example (3a) represents Fischer 



K Ettept that she recognizes two short vowels /a/and /u/, which, however, apparently 
onemically contrastive. She says lul is rare. 
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and Jastrow's proposal. Short vowels are stable and/or contrastive in Old 
Arabic, while in Neo-Arabic they have changed in such a way that their 
stability and contrastive value is reduced. 

(3) Short high vowels (a)Fischer/Jastrow (b) present interpretation 

Old Arabic short high vowels stable short high vowels stable/ 

unstable 



Modern dialects unstable short high vowels stable/ 

unstable 

(Old Arabic ^ Neo-Arabic Old Arabic & Neo-Arabic (9* approximates to)) 

In comparative terms, Fischer and Jastrow describe an innovation which 
distinguishes Old Arabic from Neo-Arabic. The question I pose here is 
whether in fact an innovation has taken place which distinguishes Old Arabic 
from all varieties of Neo-Arabic. If not, as in (3b), this feature must be 
removed from the proposed set of factors constitutive of the differentiation 
between Old and Neo-Arabic. 

2.4.1.1. Modern short high vowels While there are dialects, some of them very 
large, which exhibit rather dramatic short vowel loss, there are also many 
which exhibit short vowel retention to one degree or another. There are 
dialects with a phonemic contrast between the three, albeit only in closed 
syllables. For eastern Libyan Arabic Mitchell (i960: 379) cites the contrast, higg 
young camel; hugg look!; hagg 'he looked; and Fischer and Jastrow (1980: 
53-4) themselves note that there are dialects which retain all three vowels, for 
instance some dialects in Syria, Lebanon, and Yemen. 

In many other dialects a free variation of sorts is reported for the occur- 
rence of i/u in closed syllables. In the North Yemen language atlas there are a 
number of entries where the same lexeme shows both [i] and [u] dialectal 
variants. For instance, the word for 'frog' with various consonantal difference 
is based on a stem like difdaSah or difdaxah (CVfdVC2-ah). In five of the 
variants the initial vowel is high [i] while in seven of them it is [u] (and two 
[a]) e.g. difdaSah vs. 6uf<iayd-ah or dufdmah (Behnstedt 1985: 203). In 
Shuknyya Arabic in the Sudan [i] vs. [u] are lexically specified by Reichmuth 
(1983: 59), htdim 'clothes' vs. kufur 'unbelievers'. They are not phonemically 
contrastive In Uzbekistan Arabic different dialects may show a different 
vowel in the same lexeme, mihitt 'he puts' (Jogari, vs. mihutt, Arabkhona 
which is also in the Jogari dialect area), jifir 'well' (Jogari) vs. jufur (Djeinau, 
Zimmermann 2002: 16). In many areas it therefore appears that [i] and [u] 
may be in a broadly-based dialectal free variation (some localities having one 
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vowel in a lexeme, others the other), while in other areas [i] and [u] are non- 
contrastive phonemically, but complementary on a lexically defined basis. 

It will thus be instructive to look in greater detail at the behavior of [i] am. 
[u] in one Arabic dialect where the two vowels in both open and closed 
syllables are very healthy. This will serve as one basis of comparison with the 
situation in Old Arabic in sect. 2.4.1.2. The dialect illustrated is Nigerian 
Arabic. While there are no phonemic contrasts between i-u, in closed syl- 
lables, 23 the two vowels have to be given phonemic status because it is not 
predictable in which form a high vowel will occur, for instance in the 
imperfect verbs, bi-tumm 'he finishes' vs. bi-limm 'he gathers'. However, the 
situation is far from clear-cut in that there is a large amount of lexical 
variation, idiolectal, sociolectal, and dialectal. In general, given an [i] or an 
[u] in a word, one will always find a lect where the same word will appear with 
the other vowel. 

(4) himirre ~ humurre 'donkeys' 
bitimm ~ butumm 'he finishes' 

To illustrate the situation in greater detail, I note the results of a brief survey 
I carried out more than ten years ago. I drew up a list of i/u alternating words, 
like those in (5), and elicited the form with the short high vowel. This may be 
a singular noun, a plural noun, a perfect verb, or an imperfect verb. In (5) the 
high vowel morphological forms elicited in the survey are given, along with 
their non-high vowel counterpart. I use the /i/variant as standard illustrative 
form only. 

(5) high vowel non-high vowel 

kitif 'shoulder' kataafe 'shoulders' [i] in SG noun 

himirre 'donkeys' humaar 'donkey' [i] in PL noun 

dirdir 'wall' daraadir 'wall' [i] in SG noun, noun is 

loanword 24 

kibir 'he grew up' bikubar ~ bikubur 'he grows up' [i] in 

perfect verb 



23 In the examples below it will be seen that one vowel occurs in a closed syllable, while the other 
does not. In general in Nigerian Arabic vowel harmony obtains, so that an [il or a [u] in one syUable 
will imply the same vowel in another. I assume that it is the vowel in the closed syllable which 
determines the vowel quality, though this is a theoretical question which does not need to be answered 
in this exposition. For the very closely related Ndjamena Arabic, Pommerol (1999: 15) gives the 
minimal pair jurr 'pull' vs. jirr 'fermented millet'. In Nigerian Arabic the latter is jiir. 

" Loanwords are adopted to the arbitrary alternation in the same way native words are. It may be 
observed that Nigerian Arabs carry over the alternation into their L2 Hausa, for instance the word for 
all' may appear as both duk or dit The first is standard Hausa. 
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bilizz 'he pushes" fa < he pushed' [i] in imperfect verb, 

doubled verb 

bijilis 'he sits' jaias < he sat > imperfect verb> norma , 

triliteral verb 

btjtbduuha 'they pull it.F jabadooha 'they pulled it.F imperfect verb, 
normal triliteral with object suffix 
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The test was carried out by setting up a fill-in frame, of the following type, 
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for 
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are 407 [i] tokens, 355 [u]. In addition, 72 tokens of [a] were recorded, which 
I will not consider in detail. 26 Looking more closely at the breakdown of the 
forms, only two words returned no variation at all as far as the high vowel 
quality goes (see Table 2.2). Otherwise, all other lexemes have both [i] and [u] 
in their responses. In general, there is much less variation among individual 
verb forms than among nouns. The 5 verbs and 5 nouns with the least i/u 
variation are as follows. No summarizing statistical tests such as regression 
analysis were run, though it appears by inspection that significant influencing 
factors could be the following. Phonologically velars favor [u], alveolars [i]. 
Individual lexemes will tend towards [i] or [u], as the list shows. Only one 
noun has close to a 50 per cent split, kirkimme protrusion (i/u = 8/10). 
Otherwise, the difference nearly always lies at a 2 : 1 ratio or higher. Finally, as 
far as individual lexical patterns go, the fiSil verb form favors [i]. However, 
among nouns, no pattern-based generalizations are evident. In the list in 
Table 2.1, there are 4 fViille plurals, 2 i-dominant, 2 u-dominant. 

None of these factors is categorical. The plural lisinne tongues', for in- 
stance, composed entirely of alveolar consonants, in the Maiduguri sample 
returns 12 lisinne, but 6 lusunne. The imperfect bikubar (or bukubur) returned 
in the perfect 13 kibir vs. 16 kubur. 



Table 2.2. i/u variation in Nigerian Arabic, selected lexemes 

[i] M 



Verb 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


limis 'he touched' 


35 


100 


0 




bilizz 'he pushes' 


40 


97-5 


1 




simin 'get fat' 


27 


91 


2 


96 


bugulub 'gallop* 


2 




32 


bijibduuha 'they pull her' 


38 


92.5 


3 




Noun 










rukubbe 'knees' 


0 




10 


100 


dirdir 'wall of house' 


36 


97 


1 




ininne 'reins* 


24 


80 


3 




lijimme 'halters' 


32 


88 


4 


86 


rugubbe 'necks' 


2 




12 



* Four lexemes account for 54 of the 72 W tokens. Three of these are [r] contexts, tar/ W, 
kxkamme 'prolusion", ngsbbe 'necks*, and one is an emphatic context, print ears ISO. Man). 
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Table 2.3. Villages vs. Maiduguri 





Maiduguri 


Villages 


[i] 


281 


222 


[u] 


126 


133 



Note, df = 1 chi sq = 3.5, p < .06 



Turning briefly to the dialect and sociolectal distribution of the forms, the 
following points are relevant. 

Comparing Maiduguri vs. villages, there is a tendency for the city to favor 
[1], villages [„]. The breakdown is shown in Table 2 3 

(Jl pT< CmeS ^ differences can be q«ite marked. The plural of kaab 
lor kaPab) elbow for instance, is 18 : 1 in favor of kuPubbe in villages, but 
7.6m favor of hPibbe in Maiduguri." 

of ^hh^ id T 'if ^ ° ne res P° ndent ™ be grouped by the parameter 
resooTd, ! ° d / ThrCe "^borhoods are represented by at least four 
Se fa Ga ^ arU ' Gwan ^ "* Dikk -eri. The results are in 
populated W A Tr 1Uding rediZation Gai «baru tends to be 
E Gwl J*™ WeStem Part ° f the Nigerian Arabic dialect 
regum, Gwange and Dikkeceri from those from the east (which I have 

J^Mj^ujnjhree Maiduguri neighborhoods 



1 



Gambaru ,^0 

Gwange 65 '7 

Dikkeceri \ A 37 « 
15 2 

* = 4. chi sq=I77^ 



27 Looking more closelv at th~ \* -a 
n^hborhoods in the ^C^tZ^A fr ™ *ree different 

"an .mporunt grouping^u^ « nd . P" 1 *"? ^ «hown in Owens (, 99 8a). neighbor- 
Companng these three neighL^Tt ^T^f in M ^uguri Arabic, 

anf t0 feV ° r (U1 (with °<« the W van m I ^ Gambaru *° fa ™ W- Change and 
«d Dtkkecen are heavily Populated t ^ 1 = 7 * * " *' * < 02 7)- 1" general, Gwange 
astern and soumern d.alec^ whe Z SST* T ' Ba ^ ^bic, which is an 
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called the Bagirmi area). However, the difficulty in drawing linkages based on 
home area, or ancestry as I term it, is seen in a comparison with the same 
variable in naturally occurring data (recorded texts). In texts, which include 
in part the speakers in the present sample, it is in fact the Gambaru area with a 
higher proportion of [u], Gwange with higher [i] (Owens 1998a: 143). 

The villages themselves tend to have balanced representations of i/u 
(though in most villages only one person was asked). The most extreme 
differences are 14 [i] vs. 7 [u] (Mitene) and 13 [i] vs. 6 [u] (Kinyande). In 
natural data, summarized in Owens (ibid.) i/u values in a sample of twenty- 
two villages gave an almost even split of the two sounds. In three villages more 
than one person was questioned, Magonari with 4, Mule Shuwari with 3, and 
Dala Axderi with 2. In Magonari, 4 individuals were questioned (i/u) 1: 5/7* 2: 
8/3, 3: 5/8, 4: 11/5, the individual differences balancing into a 29/23 split. In 
Mule Shuwari and Dala Axderi on the other hand, the [i] value predominated 
considerably, 22/12 in Dala, 34/12 in Mule. This difference is suggestive, as 
Mule and Dala are neighboring villages directly south of Maiduguri on the 
Dambua road, while Magonari is east of Maiduguri, close to the administra- 
tive center of Mafa (= Muba). On the admittedly inadequate basis of three 
cases, one is tempted to speak of predominantly [i] villages vs. [u] villages, 
perhaps even [i] regions vs. [u] regions. This suggestion is put forward in light 
of the argument advanced in this chapter, namely that the [i] - [u] variation 
attested here essentially continues an alternation attested in the pre-diasporic 
era. To understand how such alternation could be maintained over such a 
long period, in such a broad geographical area, more detailed socio-dialectal 
studies such as that sketched here are needed. 

This survey is indicative of a broad maintenance of short i/u variation in 
both nouns and verbs. The important overall point is that both [i] and [u] 
despite their non-contrastive status are firmly embedded in Nigerian Arabic, 
and their presence in a given lexeme in a given speaker cannot be reduced to 
categorical grammatical or sociolinguistic rule. 

2.4.1.2. Short high vowels in Old Arabic sources Turning to the situation in 
Classical Arabic, there are various indices which point to an analogous 
situation as in the modern dialects. That is, Fischer and Jastrow's character- 
ization of the opposition [i] vs. [u] as weakly developed fschwache Ausbil- 
dung der Opposition i : u\ 1980: 43, sect. 3.5) applies to a large degree to Old 
Arabic as well. This becomes clear when evidence of four different types is 
considered. 

1. Old Arabic The first issue relates to distributional aspects of [i] and 
[u] in Old Arabic where it may be observed that there are relatively few 
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^ W ° ^ SyUaWe of words > -d to the case 

contests such as ' n0nllnatiVe, (SCe (17) bd0W °" this )- ^u, one has 

(7) misfc a sweet scent' 
musk avariciousness* 

m«fc <«* (Qu , rub> 26; ^ (Brockelmann 

(8) zyaa; 'arrowheads' 
z«;<w/' 'glass' 

a W' '^e of dove' (Qutrub.19). 

In a very f ew triliteral perfect verb. Til r 1 

, , , F Ct Verbs W and [u] are contrastive. 

(9) Jta/a^d 'create' 

w %« 'become soft, cooked' 
**f. 'become worn' (, bn Man a ur> ^ ^ 
tven for this last contract i i„ /„\ l 

»94o- 2: viii. 6 0 ) Moreover S ^ W ma y ™X freely with [u] (Kofler 
^WiiJ^ C, 7 e,m (l > 66: 82), in a study of the verb in 

back short high vowels in this lllaZu^ ***** baSed ° n front and 
second stem vowel is 'En r P " Hls condusi °n about the tri-valued 

Pfnsons qu'y tfexiste en con eerne les types de cette forme, nous 

netant qu'une variante de i th ^ *** et ^ 

understood that in Koranic A u u aUKat int erpretation this is to be 
between low [a] and hi eh li/T , ™ ^ VOWel exhibit ed a contrast 
vowel distinction was not S « u Ph ° netic front "back short high 
^PPort a robust semantic contrast ° T ** sdient enou * h t0 

of the meaning of verb stems SihJw I m be n ° ted that in his summary 
P-s based on the [uj-^'nt ^ H A ^ ^ not cite «f minimal 
* fi ™ 'become sad' vs W < ^ and low vowels, as 
therefore, fail to confirm *! "T^ 1 ' Two °f the earliest sources, 

, In «ther positions both [i and M * (9 >" 

P atte ^ where they We no 5* W defined b Y mor P h °- 

«atus. To anticipate a further L . U . ae P ende nt phonemic (i.e. contrastive) 
*astrv e with /a/ but not with eXC"™ H and M are Con " 

do) m w ? a //i m < teacher , 

mrfallam 'taught' 

'Wnufan 'behavior ACC 

'Wa/««he behaved* 
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(12) ?afirw/'letters* 
Pahmar 'red.M* 

In other cases, as with Nigerian Arabic, [i], [u] may be lexically specific, 
without being phonemically contrastive. 

(13) Paktubu 'I write* 
Parjfiu 'I return 28 

In traditional phonological terms, therefore, the contrastive value of [i], [u] is 
functionally limited. 

Phonotactically, sequences of i . . . u never occur within lexical stems and 
even across morpheme boundaries there is a tendency to avoid this sequence. 
Thus the 3.MSG object pronoun-Zw and 3.MPL object pronoun-hum often 
(in the Classical sources both variants are attested) have the allomorphs -hil- 
him after an /i/(or palatal /y/). 29 

(14) min bayt-i-hi < bayt-i-hu 
from house-GEN.his 
'from his house* 
yuPaddi-hi 
return-it.M 

'who pays it back* (Q 3: 75; Ibn Mujahid, 131) 

quluwb-i-him 

hearts-GEN-their.M 

'(over) their hearts' (Q 2:7; Ibn Mujahid, 108) 

The sequence u . . . i is restricted to passive verbs, fi/iila 'it was done* (see (16) 
below). 

2. Old Arabic sources, Sibawaih, FarraP. Turning to Classical sources, there 
is both direct and indirect evidence for the 'weak* status of contrastive i/u. In 
this section I rely on the fundamental work of Sibawaih and Farra?. 

Sibawaih is the greatest of Arabic linguists, his Kitaab in nearly 1,000 pages 
treating many points of Arabic in great detail. In the second volume (Deren- 
bourg edition) in particular, phonetic and phonology are discussed in many 
places, including the status of short vowels (see also sect. 2.4.2 below). 



19 Of course, in the imperfect verb the non-contrastive value of the root vowel is further indicated 
by the tendency towards neutralization of vocalic contrast around guttural consonants in favor of the 
harmonic [a] value, yaqraPu *he reads* etc. (Zamaxshari, 278). 

29 Cf. also the Banu WaaPil variant of the iMPi -kirn after /i/, bi-kim 'with you.MPU Sibawaih II: 
321. 23. 
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Sibawaih notes that in some dialects (especially Tamimi, i.e. Najd, eastern 
Arabic), both [i] and [u] are subject to deletion in open syllables. 

(15) Mima -* Salma 'he knew' (II: 399.2) 
karuma -> karma 'he is honored' (II: 277.22) 
muntaliq-un -> muntalq-un 'leaving' 

Interestingly, this applies to the passive verb as well, 

(16) lustra -+ iusra 'be pressed'. 

In general, in his inimitable explanatory style, Sibawaih notes that the a-i/u or 
./u-a sequence is avoided for articulatory ease, the reduction of [i] or [u] 
ervmg to avoid having to move the tongue quickly from a low to high or high 
to 'ow Position. The u-i sequence (16) is considered by Sibawaih to be very 
marked and he notes that the passive verb is the only sequence in the 
language where u-i is found within a lexeme (II: 27 8 6) 

di aLr T ^ imP n r ! a , nt P ° intS in this COntext " First > ^ in the modern 
reduSon I ° Pe , n f f f iS 3 P ° Sition Pearly conducive to vowel 
Stl 7t' ,U * 3 C ° mmon dass of high vowels' 
cotcuXn ^ u f^ 011 in ° Pen S ^ Uables - In th - -spect they are 
s S I <Z7 ^ VOWd /3/ ' Whkh ' dth0u 8h subject to deletion 
h X Thi^co fi S S ° °u Y f ° Ur ° r m ° re °P en ^ i n -quence are 
o^ptL?™^" 115 u C ,° bSerVati0n abwe that *e Primary short vowel 
foUo"r as TeU r, ^ **■ 3 Pattem ** will be seen in the 
fanZality ^ IiHu] ° n ° ther hand is of much weaker 

fa^ecl^endttt^ COmraSt bCtWeen [il md [U] 15 ^er in evidence 
extensiv y 7^^^ 1 ^ ^ ™ ™™ ls 

Koranic tLitZ s he b ^ ^ ^ * « d 

present purposes is that Sihl K 7 argUmentatlon - What is relevant for 
and genmv* ^^^^^ * * nominative-u 

vowel contrast was neutrdtd ^ T P ° Siti ° n ' in whkh the 

(17) rninmaPman^ka 
'from your haven' 
yadrib~3-haa 
*he hits her* (II : 324a9 ) 

It is noteworthy that Sibawaih goes out nf 

vowel is still audible before the safe (1 1^ ^ t0 mdkate ** a short 

™ isee forth er sect. 2.4.2 and n. 38). 
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This treatment of the nominative and genitive endings is also attested in the 
Koranic reading tradition, and in fact is associated with the tradition of the 
Basran, Abu SAmr ibn SAlaa? (= Abu Amr, Ibn Mujahid, 156; see sects. 4.2, 
4.3) where it is given the general designation of taxfiyf making light'. Notably, 
Sibawaih also cites Abu Amr on this point (II: 324.18). 

From this discussion it is clear that Sibawaih described varieties of Arabic 
in which the phonemic functionality of [i] and [u] was severely curtailed. 
Indeed, this extended to the two vowels in their prime morphological 
guise, where even their case marking function could be neutralized. In some 
cases Sibawaih identifies the variety with a dialect region, eastern Arabia, 
while in others, as in the discussion of ixtilaas, he appears to present the 
phenomena as widespread variants. In any case, the lack of a well-profiled 
contrastive function of short [i] and [u] was very well established in Old 
Arabic. 

Comparable examples can be found in the second great early grammarian, 
Farra?, one of the eponymous founders of the so-called Kufan school of 
linguistics. In his MaSaaniy for instance, he notes in various places free lexical 
alternation between [i] and [u], as in SyZ ~ fw/7 'calf (I: 382, also I: 227, 328, 
II: 122, 189, 236, etc.). Analogous to (16) above, he observes that Q 11: 28 has 
two alternatives: 

(18a) ? a nulzimu-kumuw-haa 
(18b) ? a nulzim-kumuw-haa 

'Shall we compel you (to accept) it' 

In (18b) the indicative mode ending lul is simply 'deleted'. He offers the 
general observation that 'they find a [u] after an [i] or a [i] after a [u] or a [u] 
after a [u] or [i] after a [i] marked' (II: 12). It is clear from his examples that 
p arra? limits his observations to sequences of two short high vowels in 
sequences of two or more open syllables, offering as further examples, 
rusul-un rusUun 'prophets', yahzunuhum yahzunhum '(the terror) will 
br jng them (no) grief (Q 21: 103), yuxabbirunaa -> yuxabbir-naa 'he informs 
us'. That is, in a sequence CVCHCV, where H = a short high vowel, the vowel 
m *y be 'deleted' (in FarraP's terminology, see also his II: 137> 160). 

3. Didactic manuals. Indirect evidence for the weakly established contrast- 
ive value of [i] vs. [u] can be ascertained by the existence of a book such as 
Qutrub's (d. 206/821) MuOallaOaat This is a short treatise in which fists of 
lexically contrastive examples are given, one each containing [i], [u], [a], 
^ples (7, 8) above are taken from this book. It is notable here that the 
majority of the examples, 44 out of 63, are of vowels in word-initial CVCC 
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closed syllable position. The remainder are of initial CVCaa(C)a (as in (9) 
above). Here it may be noteworthy that twelve of these latter examples have a 
sonorant at C2. 30 

This short treatise falls into a ninth-century genre in which certain mor- 
phological and phonological patterns were summarized in single works, often 
in verse form. Sijistani is a longer work giving the contrast (or lack thereof) 
between verbs in the faiala and Pafiala forms" while Farra? deals extensively 
with gender in his Mudakkar wa 1-MuPannaO. This genre is also attested later; 
Farrukhi (Al-Farruxi), for instance, in a later work (sixth-twelfth century), 
where minimal pairs of d vs. 6 are illustrated. What is particular about these 
books is that they appear to be aimed at an audience which is not familiar 
with these contrasts. All three of these examples are of features which in the 
modern dialects are dialectially restricted or which have completely disap- 
peared, for instance the contrast of d vs. 8 (see sect. 2.4.5 below). Vollers (1906: 
15), commenting on Koranic variation between 5 and d, had already perceived 
that this contrast was weakly established from its wry first orthographic 
appearance. 6 r 

A genre which explicitly dealt with language errors was the latin al- 

mT^T^ SpeCCh err ° rS ° f ^ educated <** Ml* 1960/1986; 
Molan i 97 8; Larcher 2001: 593). The first work of this type was, reputedly, 

Z « f* ? ° f (d 183/798 ° r l89/8 °* BrockelmL 1898; L Fu<* 
TnoirttTT ° f attribution >- The tide, in fact, is something of a 
aTd Tor " I " ' W ° rk 8 ° eS - First ' * is rdati ^y rare that the 

oZZt^ZT/^ h * m * ^ * W ^c. One can 

W r m £? Tf IT™* 7 USC - these words. Many of the 

inct^ a . a uterary or learned type. In the first two pages, for 

Tat a ^fnumbS ofl PWMt P ^oses what is interesting is 

i, u, a STd .r"? ^""^ ^ concem *e short vowels 
ri£t ^ m,sk/musk/m ^ also cited in Qutrub, is given Of these cases 
thirty-one deal with the contrast between a i«r°7, 1? u u ' 

phonemically of far greater funct L! r Whldl 38 56611 aboVC 15 

™/>/afc seed of mS . > 10nal m P ortan « than i-u. Examples include 
seed of mahlab plant" vs. mitlab «milk bucket' (38) and judud 

30 i e. a pattern reminiscent of the so-called «k,.i- > 
sonorant (Sibawaih II: 309 ). The vocahc cornet which a vowel before a 

- Shahin Ooo^) Us^five rn^Sen~" TSfi*** ^ ^ ° bse * however. 

fo™ I and IV verbs. ^ m addltl0n t0 i dealing with the difference 

above, o7individual ^r^Tar^^ t0 8^ P^erns, such as friuwl noted 
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'new.PL' vs. judad Ancestors' (p. 41). Further, of the eight i-u contrasts, seven 
occur in closed syllables, e.g. sufr 'brass' vs. sifr 'nothingness' (43). As with 
Sibawaih and Farra? (see sect. 2.4.1.2, above), the important contrast is low [a] 
vs. high [i/u]. Direct [i] vs. [u] contrasts are limited, both in number and in 
terms of position in a syllable. 

In both these short works the contrastive distribution of i/u in Old Arabic is 
seen to be limited and the inclusion of short vowels in this didactic genre 
points to an early or original lack of salience of the contrast. This last 
observation leaves unresolved the question whether Qutrubs MuOallaOaat 
reflects the breakdown of a 3-vowel contrast, or the attempt by grammarians 
to take one variety which had the contrast and impose it throughout the 
language-speaking community. The first perspective would certainly be the 
one favored by proponents of the Old/New dichotomy. Here, didactic books 
would be needed to instruct the rapidly expanding Arabic-speaking public 
about correct Arabic. Beyond the objection that it is impossible to answer the 
question of who the works were intended for, more fundamentally the works 
stem from the very period when Old Arabic is purported to be all-dominant. 
There simply are no detailed descriptions of Arabic before the generation of 
Kisa?i, so any assumption about what previous generations spoke is conjec- 
ture needing comparative linguistic support. 

This basic chronological observation in my view serves to support the 
second perspective, that the didactic genre above all reflects the imposition 
of a norm on the basis of one or more varieties out of a number available. In 
this variety, short i/u are phonemically contrastive in certain positions. It can 
also be assumed, however, that there were other varieties where i/u were not 
Phonemically contrastive, similar to the situation in contemporary Nigerian 
Arabic and various other modern dialects. 

4- An example from the Lisaan al-SArab. A rich source for lexical informa- 
tion comes from the Arabic lexicograpers. Ibn ManSur's Lisaan al-SArah 
written in the thirteenth century (Ibn Man3ur, d. 711/1311), represents a 
detailed culmination of this tradition, its sixteen volumes including 80,000 
root-based entries (Haywood 1965: 81). Although late in chronological terms, 
Ae lexicographical tradition as embodied by Ibn Mandur was one where, as it 
*ere, little got lost. Arabic lexicographers of later generations assiduously 
recorded and summarized what their predecessors had done before them. 

The entries are encyclopedic in scope, but wanting in organization, so they 
make for difficult reading. Typically a longer entry will contain quotes from 
P°etry, hadith, the Quran, and detailed grammatical discussion. The rele- 
vance of lexicography to the current discussion can be shown on the basis of 
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one entry, h b b (vol. I: 289-96)." The entry is nearly eight pages long, small 
pnnt and double columned, and by my count contains twenty-nine separate 
lemmas. However, it is not always easy to say where one lemma begins and 
another ends. Roughly it is divided into three parts. The first concerns the 
meaning 'love', or as it is defined at the beginning of the entry, hubb, naqiyd 
al-burd 'love, the opposite of hate'. This meaning runs for approximately four 
pages whereupon a second general meaning al-habb: al-zarf saxiyran kaana 
Saw kabtyran, 'seed, large or small' begins. After two pages" other isolated 
meanings continue the entry until its end. 

The problem for the present issue begins at the very beginning of the 
emma, where as an alternative to hubb, a verbal noun which introduces 
ne entry, htbb is given as a free variant. The [i] alternative appears to be the 
lesser-known one, since as soon as it is given, it is legitimised as it were by a 
poetic quotation. 

In any case this is reminiscent of the i/u variation discussed in detail in sect, 
irh H L 8Cmn ArabiC Furthermore > ^ is explicitly pointed out that the 

v rr USUal , ifaadS) in ** in form 1 its im P erf e« form only has a 

7^J e VOWel ®> y^bu 'he loves', the only transitive doubled verb 

also S 3gai " Sh ° rt *** vowel must be explicitly noted (see 

also Kisaftsla/i*, 33, for related remarks)^ 

least y in h th ame **** ^ [i] M « d ^Y contrastive, at 

TL~6 > 7 m ° re COmm ° n Version of hubb <lo ve', which can be 

a word tcwef ™ * diSCUSsi ° n to hibb <friend ' companion', 

IS! by a nUmber fc ° f hadhh references - ° ne ofsix of Mfc 
V^^TT ^ ThiS l3St is a ^Plural, < hubub, with 
S <Zh f f te,Wm ^ identicd conson -ts ( e.g. as in the 
E ha ve t * Tcf (l896 - 8/l977: 2 ° 2 > notes that A"' P' ural 

« ^tx^iiiir-' (see (i9) above) - 

gives cause for cautfon here f^T ° f meaning W 293) 

and Kisaft, hibbal ide„J ^ ^^^phers Azhari, Jawhari, 

-heated piant ^J^^t; 3 ^ ^ " ^ 

pposed to fiafcb, apphed, according to Jawhari, 



U. thJt^co,^^! U in V0,Ume j the sequence follows the order R(adical) 3 . Ri, fc, 

" T " nSitiVe doubW verbs are said ,oexpe« [„]. 
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a predecessor of Ibn Mandur in lexicography (d. 398/1007, author of the 
Sahaatt), only for domesticated food plant seeds (e.g. wheat, barley). The 
singulative habba is used for all meanings, both domesticated and wild plant 
seeds. However, one source, Abu Hanifa, is cited as using hibba for any plant, 
i.e. = habb. Putting all these sources together, hibba and habb, depending on 
which source one uses, are in free variation in the general sense of 'seed*. 

Summarizing over many details, the discussion gives the following 
meanings. 

(19) hubb love; large pot; friends' 
hibb love; friend' 

habb 'seed, seed of a domestic food plant* 
hibba 'seed, seed of a wild plant' 

In some meanings the short vowels are contrastive, whereas in others they are 
not. This is if the entries are considered in their entirety. Based on the 
citations for Ibn ManSur s sources, the non-contrastive meanings are often 
variants from different sources: hibb 'love' comes from a line of poetry and 
hibb in the sense of 'friend' from a fiadith, hibba the 'seed' interpretation of 
Abu Hanifa. In both cases a lexical free variation effect is analogous to the i ~ 
u variation in Nigerian Arabic; the variation is free when enough sources are 
considered. 

Looking at the matter from the other angle, a seemingly solid [i] vs. [u] 
minimal pair, for instance hubb 'large pot' vs. hibb 'friend' could arise simply 
through the compilation efforts of the lexicographers, hubb 'large jar' a 
Persian loanword 35 could derive from a different speech community from 
Aat of hibb 'friend', attested particularly in the hadith literature. Finally, the 
contrast hibb 'friend' hubb 'friends' at the abstract morphological level is non- 
contrastive (hibb vs. hubub). A similar point pertains to (8) above. In his 
Koranic commentary to Q 24: 35 Farra? notes that while the general reading 
(ijtamaS al-qurraa?) is zujaaj 'glass', both zijaaj and zajaaj for this meaning 
are Possible (qad yuqaal) (II: 252). In the Koranic context, 'glass' is zujaaj ~ 
*mj ~ zajaaj, the short vowels in non-contrastive free variation. In the larger 
lexicographical context the three forms also form contrastive meanings. 36 



This word is not included among Persian loanwords in Arabic in the extensive study of ^sbaghi 
Z ] - In Gu tf Arabic, a large earthenware waterpot is in fact hibb (not hubb apparently, Qafisheh 
^7: ne, Holes 2001: 100). 

The entry in the Lisaan for zjj (ii: 285-*) creates new problems. Ibn Mandur for the zVjaaj form 
1o? = '^wheads, old she camels, long-necked bottles', zajaaj Uong-neckedtetUes ^ 
the b ° ttles - ™ Qutrub's sense of doves does not appear, nor in the modern ^Wehr or 
Muhtyt al-Mubiyt of the ninrteenth-century lexicographer Bustani (1997: 267). For the latter, 
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What cannot be gauged is whether the contrastive meanings are associated 
with a single speech community, or whether they represent a pan-dialectal 
amalgam whose contrastiveness derives from the lexicographers' compilation. 

Looking at a more or less arbitrary sample of ten roots from volume I, 
usually a given root shows a single high vowel value for those positions where 
theoretically a phonemic contrast can occur. For instance, juzP 'part' (45), 
always has [u], never [i], though theoretically an [i] could occur here, hizb 
'group of people' (308), on the other hand, always has [i]. Of the ten roots, five 
have only [u] (kubb 'duster', (695), kufP 'equal, similar' (138), ruhb 'breadth' 
(413), and Sujb 'surprise' (580) and three have only [i] (hizb as above, fife? 
load (117), and sibb 'veil, screen, rope" (456). Two show variation, firb ~ Jarb 
7 { Urb dnnkin g' (487) appear to be free variant forms of the verbal noun (as 
inFarra? II: 282), like hubb ~ hibb above. Xibb 'rottenness, rough sea* (342) is 
like the total entry for hibk some forms are in free variation, xabba ~ xibba ~ 
xubba dirt path', while others are contrastive, xubb 'a rag' vs. xibb (as above, 
rough sea rottenness'). This brief survey would indicate that for the majority 
ot roots [1] and [u] are lexically determined, but phonemically non-contrast- 
ive. in a minority, basically free variation between [u] and [i] reigns, with 
some meanings showing contrast via the different high vowels. 

Addressing ; the problem from the perspective of the rich Arabic lexico- 
frobt^t T"' . the P h0nemic of [i] and [u] is again seen to be 

cotLTv 2 * m ? 0! * fW P 08 * 0118 Where the ^o are potentially 
Ae ohone' 15 mdeXiCal Whkh *e importance of 

Lonari^ COntrasL k ° V r 11 *e amalgam of forms found in Arabic 
ttTZen^T^ r 108 ^ 10 the of f ™ one can collect 

be £i rt I A nmiC C ° ntraStS (C£ ^ern Libyan Arabic) can 

attested (cf. Nigerian Arabic) md a <* *«* variation is 

the old sources Tote^tt^ ST - "* *"+ T ° f 
extent that the phonemic contrast existed, it is, as in 

"glass' is indifferently zajaai ~ zuiaai ,~ r- 

•ghu- only ellipticalry, in a definition^ S, " 110 ^" Man ^ hur mentio ™ *W/ *» ^ of 
form mm* ( 7 ) is not found in the Lisa^Z JtT"??*"" ° f 8,355 W Similarly, Qutrub's 
he «W no, find the form in any dlction^t^ * C ^'^Al-Zawi noting n. r) that 
that some of the forms he collected were 0nS retricted »° Q"«™>> "W** 

ZXT <»X^£^, ~«es. While ancient scholars, 

noted that Qujrub's late co nttm £ ' ™ *«* maligning their opponents, it may be 

l983: w >- ^ bD Sddat «W» »at Qutrub falsified his data (Versteegh 
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the modern dialects, largely limited to closed syllables. There are ample 
examples of deletion of the short high vowels in open syllables, again a 
phenomenon attested in the modern dialects. Viewing the dialects in their 
entirety, it is hard to view the functionally restricted modern dialectal real- 
ization of short high vowels as qualitatively different from that attested in the 
oldest Arabic sources. 



2.4.2. Old Arabic itself is not unitary 

Returning to the list at the beginning of sect. 2.4, the second problem, the 
diverse character of Old Arabic, may be illustrated with an example taken 
from the syllable structure rules discussed above. Fischer and Jastrow (1980: 
40 sect. 3.3) note that Old Arabic allowed extended sequences of short open 
syllables, as in li-harakati-ka 'for your.M movement'. As noted above, there 
are modern dialects which also permit similar sequences, e.g. katabata 'she 
wrote it.M' in Nigerian Arabic or 'bagarateh 'his cow' (Highland Yemen, 
Behnstedt 1985: 63). If four is the upper limit in the dialects, as opposed to 
five in Old Arabic it is because there are no morphological patterns in the 
dialects supporting more than a sequence of four open syllables. However, 
even in Old Arabic long sequences of short open syllables were subject to 
reduction. Examples pertaining to short high vowels in open syllables have 
already been introduced in sect. 2.4.1.2, above. In fact, sequences of short 
vowels in general tended to be avoided. Discussing rules of assimilation 
(Pidxaam), Sibawaih notes that in Hijazi Arabic, at a word juncture when 
five open syllables result from the juxtaposition of two words, then under 
various conditions the final vowel of the first word will be deleted. Example 
(20) illustrates a typical case. 
(20) jcfiala laka -» jaSal laka (II: 455) 

Sibawaih states that sequences of five open syllables are 'heavy', as I under- 
stand the term, 'marked', requiring deletion of a vowel. In the Koranic reading 
tradition, the so-called Pal-Pidraam al-kabiyr 'major assimilation describes 
such 'deletion' (if indeed it was deletion, see Ch. 4) in detail. 

Sibawaih notes that within words constraints on sequences of shorT voweis 
can be equally severe. Discussing the alternative forms of the ob,ed : sumx 
pronouns-jfcum ~ -kumuw and-feum ~ -humuw, he notes that tne-C nnai 
variant is preferable when the suffix -kumuw would produce a sequence ot 
four open syllables, thus (21a) rather than (21b), with the hyphen representtng 
a syllable boundary. 

(21a) ru-su-lu-kum 'your.MPL prophets', = 3 open syllables 
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(21b) ru-su-lu-ku-muw = 4 open syllables 

Here Sibawaih invokes the generalization that 'obviously in their [Arabs'] 
speech there is no noun with four open syllables' ( . . . ?a laa taraa Pannahu 
laysa fi kalaamihim ism Saba ParbaSat Pafiruf mutaharrik, II: 319. 19). 

The problem here is not to formulate the situation such that processes 
attested m the modern dialects, in this case short vowel deletion in open 
syllables, were already adumbrated or anticipated in Old Arabic. This mode of 
reasoning is quite old. Noldeke, a great scholar of literary Arabic, for instance, 
notes examples of deletion of a case or mode vowel such as illustrated in sect. 
2.4.1.2 above (1897: 10). His explanation, however, is to attribute such forms 
to Arabs who had settled outside the Arabian peninsula, or to note that they 
otten occur in scatological verse. Neither observation carries comparative 
hnguis ,c weight, however.- Why scatological verse should be more prone 
to deletion of a case vowel is not elaborated upon. As far as the debased form 

tawST^ Va u etleS 8 °' N6ldeke ' S thinkin S is base <* on an a prioristic 
tnat Thev f Tk 0ffm s^^istic arguments for the proposition 

Pen nsl t ° u \ * ^ ^ endi ^ S in the 

Pen n d T ^ ' be ** Arabic in the Arabian 

There t a W : S 15 mherentIy m ° rc COnS ™ ive d-pora varieties. 
199 noL t7^° Unter " eMmple t0 Ms ^Ption, however. Holes 

nd P rer ou ^arTr° n K 0f ^ * ^ " [tS] ^ in Arabi * 
inu spread outwards from there (see «v-t a-,,\ i u jj , .1. 

purposeful irony, that Noldeke h J 1 - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

sources for Old Arabic Siht I usin 8 one of his chief 

Arabic, who ht^teS ™ "* 

diasporic cities who n 7 ° ne of the earliest Arab-Islamic 

sula'Ld 2 X^Lnt " T WC J™ ^ f ° 0t in the P enin " 
Nddeke sees J^S^J^"" « ** ^ *-* ^ 

,2. o / logic r dready met above in 

Classical Arabic, namely sitS^ ^ " ** 

methods, e.g. the cxJ^v^S^ * ^ * e ^ *en other 

what parts of Sibawaih are Z Dost ^ ^ ° * a PP lied to determine 

Pre , post-, or Slmp ly 'Classical'. Similarly here. 

though ,s treated in ,he same ttted^n de,etion ™ is exemplified only in 

S , »< «n« they belong to a cornrTn . VCTy "« after the Lifaos variant 

JcouM be tha, comp.ete deletion 1 no^llT^ £ f^'* P 3 "^" variant 
Amrs Koraruc recitation practice in sec,™ ^ 85 N6Ueke ^™s; see in this respect Abu 
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If avoidance of sequences of short open syllables is part of Old Arabic, and a 
similar avoidance is found in some of the modern dialects, then this is not a 
feature that can be used to differentiate the two presumed varieties. It simply 
characterizes both. Of course, it can be shown that vowel reduction has gone 
much further in some modern dialects (see Table 2.1), but this is properly a 
part of the history of those dialects which evince such behavior, not 'Neo- 
Arabic' in general. 

At this point it may be useful to illustrate the discussion with further 
developmental trees. In (22) vowel reduction is illustrated on the basis of 
the 3F.SG. verb form katabat 'she wrote'. 

(22) Vowel reduction 

Pre diasporic Arabic CVCVCVC (katabat) 



Modern dialects CVCVCVC CVCC -VC {katbaU Damascene etc.) 
katabatN A etc. 

This shows that some modern dialects continue the given pre-diasporic 
Arabic verbal paradigm, while others have innovated, reducing the unstressed 
vowel in the open syllable. It is clear that there is no linguistic basis here for 
differentiating 'Old' from ^eo-' Arabic, since no innovation occurred in 
many modern dialects. 

A related strategy in this regard is to observe that Neo-Arabic in fact is 
identical to a certain feature in Old Arabic, but to explain this as an attribute 
of an Old Arabic dialect, not of Old Arabic. 38 Fischer and Jastrow (1980: 44) 

38 As seen in sect. 1.3, the problem of Old Arabic 'dialects' is a vexed one. As ^^^T^ 
onold'dialects' have observed (e.g. Kofleri 9 4o: 64), there is no term for 'dialect in the 
which is hardly surprising since there was no systematic dialectology. The closest one h* 1 > perhaps 

and in some cases e.g. lurat aUhijaaz etc. 'dialect of the Hijaz', 'dialect „ 
translation, luxa can equally refer to a 'variant' without further association (idiolect, socioieci, 
however. . . 

The treatment of Old Arabic 'dialects' in the Western literature is, like so many themes a topic m 
"*lf. Kofler (1940-2), who is often cited as an authoritative work-and .s In 
summary of many different Arabic linguists and authors whose systemafcty * « ^ ^ , 
1* discussion of case, for instance (.942: 26-30), Kofler notes that Sibawam (II: 325, ^ZlTrl 
poetic license forms (see (6b) in Ch. j for an example) where expend ^^T^ 
^together. He classifies this as dialectal. Strictly speaking, however, here h.s reference 
Poetic citation. Th.s is all Kofler has to say in his entire work about S.bawa.hs^ J^J l tic 
However, in the same chapter (506) and on the very page before Kofler s remark o *aw»b p 
''^ "I: 324), Sibawaih has his discussion of rt/ta-? and txftl^/MmM (see «ct ' 
^tions, as summarized around e.g. (,8) above. Kofler did ^comment 
Kofler did not consider the )atter fonns However, there « nothmg » & ^ 8 ^ 

»*ich aflows one to distinguish an evaluative difference between what Sibawath discusses 
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observe that modern dialects generally have i as the preformative vowel of the 
imperfect verb 

(23) t-i-ktib y n-i-ktib you write, we write', etc. 

This is not to be understood as an innovation, but as a continuation of an old 
dialectal form which deviated from Classical Arabic (see Versteegh 1997: 42; 
Larcher 2004; Larcher and Gilliot forthcoming, citing Farra?). For what it is 
worth the observation is valid. However, if the modern dialects continue old 
forms, wherever they are to be situated in Old Arabic (see below), there is no 
basis for introducing them into a discussion which purports to differentiate 
Old from Neo-Arabic. Lacking further comparative analysis, they simply can 
be said to characterize both. This is illustrated in (24) » 

(2 4) Old Arabic t-a-ktub t-i-ktub 



Neo-Arabic t-a-ktub t-i-ktub 

2.4.3. Lack of information 

ve™ T*/ CT ind ,aStr ° W ' S SUmmar y is a P robl em which is still 
very much with us today, namely that generalizations are formed on the basis 

Smen fo , * "** fa 198oS that more int ™e research in 

feaTures tL ( T** 7 19 » 5 ' >** *> tumed U P <old ' 

onZtb^f « m *« ^ st °P came'), a 

<&f» bone ) or the word mm for 'what?' for instance. Even so Fische'r and 

practitioner ^^'aosT^^u^ T^^^^^ M a variant ' when Sibawaih identifies its 
complete "loss" of the case suffix sa^ZJ^T ^ i<iuwna • • •)• Regarding the 

a nominative or genitive in noetrv' (TZ^A f ,SSUe <and il * possible that they "delete" 

I JiSr . ... II: 3I4 .V 325 e J ri^'^ ^ yUMkkituw I narf al-marfuwS wa 1-majruwr fiy 

»«.bemg identified ^h an^^^^ 

other hand, is more in the nature of VZ, J™* * ^ COm P lete lo » of a case vowel, on the 
^cterizadonofKoflerasluvmg.d^^^^ ™ uw *>- Holes's ( a995 : 4. n. 15) 

for a systematic classification In anv case aJT assumes very rudimentary standards 

the exegetical problems involved in ^tern'r^nT 1 " 10 " '," f ° 0tno,e is but a smaU indication of 
in terms of simple "modem' categories. " Unylan 8 ua 8 e ™™"ts cited in the old literature 

" Similar, y Fisch « and Jastrow-s feature , 7 2 (,o«n- «w 
«me person inflections as do weak final v,rK« 45) ' modern dou bled verbs have the 

Old Arabic, doubled verbs have a no™Sj^"^ u ra *'- <8t * 1 "™* ^ builf. In 

t«s require considerable disoJi^K radad * 1 ™«>- ™ e 

(eg- S,bawaih II: ^ Farra? „ : „ ^2^5^ *W» 
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Jastrows summary basically left off the entire Sudanic dialect region (inter 
alia, Carbou 1913; Lethem 1920; Trimingham 1946; Kaye 1976 being available), 
a consideration of which adds to my category three criticisms. I think a point 
will soon be reached where no new' old features are found, though the 
general tendency resulting from empirical research since 1980 has been to 
reduce further the set of features Fischer and Jastrow used to set Old Arabic 
off from Neo-Arabic. 



2.4.4. Valid differences 

This leads to point 4 in the list in 2.4, which is crucial for those wishing to see 
the dichotomy of Old Arabic/Neo-Arabic as a linguistically grounded one. 
In fact, there are a few instances in Fischer and Jastrow's list which survive 
the criticisms of points 1-3. I can identify four, represented as historical 
developments. 

( 2 5) a. F. nominal suffix b. dual of V etc. 

OA -at, -aa, aa? (1980: 41, Sect. 3.4.2) ( 1980: 46, Sect. 3.7.3) -aam, -aa 




Dialect -at 0 

c. case/mode suffix d. Imperfect plural 

OA -u, -a, -i, 0 -uun/-uu ( 1980: 42,Sect. 3.4.4) 



Dialect© -uun -uu 



Before discussing these in greater detail, the general question may be raised 
whether four quite heterogeneous features are adequate for defining so ^broad 
and allegedly fundamental a difference as that between Old and Neo-Arabic 

Turning to the features themselves, I will discuss only one of these m detail 
(*>b). In my analysis (25b, c) are of a common developmental type, ana 
therefore consideration of one serves for both. I therefore discuss (25b) only. 
A Mer consideration of (25a) requires considerable background in the 
analysis of final vowels and pausal phenomena, and this in turn requires 
bailed discussion (and criticism) of the work of Birkeland. I discuss aspects 
of this work in Ch. 8 below. Example (23d) I leave * ut / SC ^ 

Example (25b) represents the loss of the dual. Nearly all modern diakc* 
«*tinu e a dual form in nouns. Classical Arabic, however, has a moipho- 
kgical dual in verbs, pronouns, demonstratives, and " 
*dl> and these are not attested in the dialects. On this point, Fischer and 
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Jastrow's own exposition is illuminating (1980: 46). They note that among 
Semitic languages, Arabic is unique in having a fully 'developed' system of 
dual marking, encompassing all nominal and verbal categories. They expli- 
citly argue that (25b) is not a simplification in the modern dialects, but (it 
appears) a retention of the original proto-Semitic situation, where the dual, if 
indeed it is reconstructible to proto-Semitic (see Retso 1995), is restricted to 
the noun. This point is an important one for my interpretation of Arabic 
language history. It shows that even if consistent differences between Old 
Arabic, however defined, and the dialects are discernible— and it has been 
seen here that there are in fact very few important ones— it does not auto- 
matically follow that the reflexes borne by the modern dialects are necessarily 
innovations. The modern dialect dual could in fact be 'older' in comparative 
linguistic terms than is the dual in Old Arabic, whose spread to verbal 
and other categories is to be seen as innovative. The situation can be sketched 
as in (26). 

( 26 ) (26) nominal dual (proto- Arabic) 



(modern dialects) nominal dual 



pronominal dual, verbal dual etc. (Classical Arabic) 

returner °f° Ur d ! vd °P ments ' in this case the comparative method 

note mat I T*? ^ ^ " * ™ C & ° m I would 

note th^ I ( Ch 3> 4 ^ ^ same f 

SoasS-c feT M Cm ^ " f3Ct bolder SemiL and 

^ c ^r N rSfcira e *~ "*t ion8 - the number 

reduced by 50 per cent reconstructxble proto-Arabic are 



a g^tiXT hV T^ ** f ° Ur featUres in <*> <*° not represent 
the^ore S ? < ^ 7 ^ dMa « t doma ™ «f grammar. Fur- 

^rJcZZ2£^ ei T which consistendy ~ hes old 

- -e the -^T^-J^ r J* 
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model, Fischer establishes an intermediate category which he terms proto- 
Neo-Arabic, and exemplifies the construct with the independent pronoun 
series, perfect verb suffixes, and various question words. Here he uses cat- 
egories reminiscent of Brockelmann. Brockelmann (1908: 24) distinguished 
between a poetic koine (Dichtersprache), in which he saw the origins of 
Classical Arabic, and tribal dialects in the northern Arabian region, from 
which it appears he derives the modern dialects. As mentioned above, Brock- 
elmann does not treat his Old/New dichotomy in a comparative linguistic 
manner, so one can only interpret how he saw the precise development. 
Brockelmann does regret the fact that there are hardly examples of Arabic 
dialects {Vulgararabisch) from the Middle Ages, so one can suspect that he 
saw a development: Old Arabic dialects -> Arabic dialects in Middle Ages -> 
modern dialects, though this is speculation. 40 In any case, Old Arabic had 
dialects on the one hand and a classical Arabic on the other, which were two 
quite different entities for him. 

Fischer, however, develops a linguistically more sophisticated system than 
the earlier work, as he is committed to recognizing explicit developmental 
states from Old Arabic to the modern dialects. Moreover, the proto- 
Neo-Arabic stage is given a degree of ambiguous leeway, in recognition of 
the fact that various 'typical' modern dialectal forms in fact would appear to 
have an old heritage. The third person F singular suffix, for instance is given as 
either -at or -it In (27) I give Fischers (1995: »0 paradigms for OA (his 
terminology) and proto-Neo-Arabic perfect verb paradigm, to serve as the 
basis of discussion. 

(27) OA Proto Neo-Arabic 

SG 

1 katab-tu katab-tu, katab-t 

2 M katab-ta katab-t 
F katab-ti katab-tii 

3 M kataba katab 

F katab-at katab-at y katab-it 
PL 

1 katab- naa katab-naa 

2 M katab-tum katab-tum> katab-tuu 

T Conveniently, Brockelmann finds evidence for Old Arabic 
^ "ho also is late (d. 1505). It may be suggested that Brockelmanns lo*caUy form ^ 
J-* matrices (Gld-( Middle? )-New) conveniently prevented him would 
***T material (or other, e.g. the reading tradition) in his comparative grammar, 

Ve COm PKcated his data considerably. 
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F katab-tunna katab-tin 
3 M katab-uu katab-uu 
F katab-na katab-an 



What is above all striking is how similar OA and proto-Neo -Arabic are. In 
fact, the differences are even exaggerated. Looking at more Arabic dialects, for 
instance, 2MSG -ta (or in Yemen -ka in some highland regions), as noted by 
Fischer, is attested in about fifteen locations in north and central Yemen, and 
T. Prochazka (1988: 27) leaves open the possibility that it is attested in Saudi 
Arab.an Tihama as well. Similarly -nah 3FPL and -tunnah 2FPL is attested in 
Ghaamid, (southern Hijaz, T. Prochazka 1988: 27). In the 3MSG. the 'proto- 
Neo-Arabic' form m fact is identical to the pausal form of Old Arabic. This is, 
as I have noted above, an issue requiring separate treatment, but in this 
context it does reduce on a prima facie basis the difference between Old 
and proto-Neo-Arabic. 

Looking at the Old Arabic sources, it will be seen in sect. 8.9 that the 3FPL 
sumxes -tunna and -na are problematic representations in Old Arabic, given 
standard mterpretations of the notion of pausal position. It will be suggested 
there, that F.scher s proto-Neo-Arabic -an or -in is also plausible as a pre- 
diasponc form, which takes the form into the Old Arabic era. 

on thTtT ?! I C Tl derin8 Ae P ° intS raised m P re ™™ two paragraphs, 

"aMc anT ''I " th u Cre U n ° UngUiStk for differentiating Old 

O^cam' ra rr^"^' " *» « ^ ^ntical. The linguist's 

°eoZ^7t eS 7^™ 3 diStinCti ° n brtWeen ° ld And»c and proto- 

atve we elh ^f** C ° ndusi ° n here melds "*h that reached 

from thTlt i"* md Ne °- Mabic not inheri ted baggage 

entTtie^mlt ^ ™ M not be reco ^ d - dependent 
entities in contemporary Arabic linguistics. 

2.5. The Past is the Present: A Modern Logical Matrix 

Sto°t ^ll h od° my 15 ^ ^ ^ m0dd ta Which Arabic language 

Arabic ^ formatiVe 

present-day Arabic reah ties back onto^t ^ """^ 18 t0 *" 
encountered in a different ! ♦ * ^ period - ^ a PP roach was 

today Araolc is mal Z bv ! ^.T^ " Ch " » <«*• ^ 

^^.^^^^ Stand -d Arabic-dialect 

preutionjsibaw^' t^ZZ^ ™ ** P "* " ^ In to ^ 
*° r lnStance lssee nas describing a 'high form of 
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Arabic (Al-Nassir 1993: 116). Sibawaih was, apparently, aware of a colloquial 
form of the language', but fundamentally concerned only with the high 
variety. This approach obviates the need for posing the difficult question of 
defining the diverse elements constitutive of Sibawaih's and other early 
grammarians' thinking: Sibawaih task is seen as applying available rules to a 
predefined language corpus. 41 Like other logical matrices, however, it defines 
away the problem of understanding Arabic language history by ignoring three 
key elements. First, the relative linguistic complexity of Arabic in Sibawaih's 
day is ignored. Second, the sociolinguistic context in which Sibawaih was 
working is taken to be equivalent to that found in Arabic countries today. 
Thirdly, it is silent about the comparative historical relation between modern 
native varieties of Arabic and older ones. 



2.6. The Arabic Tradition 

Before moving to the conclusion I think it appropriate to mention briefly the 
analytic basis of the Arabic grammatical tradition, upon which a good part of 
this chapter draws. In general a historical perspective is missing in it. The term 
^/'source, root, underlying form', which is important in Arabic morpho- 
logical theory (Owens 2000) usually refers to a logical source, akin to deep 
structure in earlier forms of generative grammar. Thus the verb qaala 'he said, 
is said to have the Fasl qawala, with the form qaala derived via general rule 
converting an a WV sequence to aa. There is no claim that qawala is histor- 
ically anterior to qaala, however. 

The grammarians were certainly aware of the notion of change. However, 
Ae issue was treated within the framework of a logical matrix rather than by a 
systematic methodology. This may be exemplified through a discussion by the 
la te grammarian Suyuti (d. 1504). Suyuti's al-Iqthaah is a synoptic attempt 
to distill principles of Arabic linguistic theory as it had developed in the 
Previous seven centuries (see Suleiman 1999). It « relevant to cite Suyuti m 
*is context, despite his late date, because he brings together nearly aU threads 
f Previous Arabic theory in one work. Discussing the origin of language 
(31-5), Suyuti adduces the example of non-declined nouns like 'W™* 
** kam 'how many. Nouns in Standard Arabic usually are inflected as 

Arabic .anguage history is fluently dispatched f^jJgSSS 
l»5j5) for instance, states as a matter of fact that since pre-Islamic times, me 
J* 4 forms, Literary Arabic ... and the colloquial dialects of " Z ^tten, 

£J* Stances onto pre-Islamic times is apparent ttere » ^'^'ral Uterature 
J**? *me attested from the pre-Islamic period itself, only mterpretations of the 
^wsewinCha.sect. 1.2, derives largely from the ninth century. 
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nominative, accusative, and genitive, theoretically kam-un, kam-an, kam-in 
respectively, kam, however, has no inflection, being invariably kam. 

In Arabic grammatical theory each word class has certain unmarked prop- 
erties and one of those of nouns is case inflection. Should a subclass of nouns 
lack this property, a reason for this lack needs to be found, in order to 
ua,n oaiance in the system (Versteegh 1977). One of the reasons for the 
lack of xnflection in kam was said to be because of its frequent use (kadrat 
tn 1 1 ^ 3 general ex P lanat °ry device applied elsewhere as well 
ZZ T, dy -° ccurrin g w °rd forms which failed to show an expected 

d 22 ' 8 ' 7 ^ ? WS n0t> f ° r lam >"*•»>• In the ^e of kam the 
discussion went beyond this explanation to speculation whether 'frequent use' 

c M „..__. P 7 , ln fact ori ginally had a full inflection, kam -un, etc. 

ationT ^ u UCCd lt ^ aU ° WS this ** a Possibility. The explan- 
mar" MTu T f ° U ° Win8 Ae S ° lution of the ninth-century gram- 
me Jctt \ " t ? kS VCry had r ^d that kam and 
the ca e end? ^f 1 * used > - d they therefore did away with 

1° W ° rdS CVen befOTe Could be used - 
tha Lt ^7 1S r dCnt hCTe in ^ wa ^ First > very supposition 
unmarkrdtt CaSe T " from observation that in the 

Ta not the lT' f"" ^ ^ ^ nouns have case endings, *«« 
S« i ort 6 r ^ ^ ° nce to ha - had case. No linguistic 

adduced now^r <f ^T^ 0 " ° f a former ca - -ding presence is 

knowing thev wouW I h K W1Sd ° m (fi * Wfl) suppressed case endings 

n- tz e CT under the frequent use ciause - 

word classes in certain ar • , 3 8 ram matical constraint: certain 
both perspec^C JS^^* ^ ~ ^ 
live, that a change Jbm- U „ ( e tcT I * con temporary perspec- 

account (see Bohas and Guilkun^oT COUntenanced in Su ^' S 

sion). WUme ^ larcher 2005&, for further discus- 

At the risk of sounding polemical it u 
to say that a historical liLZ ^ C " tlC1Sm of the ***** tradition 

According to the definition of hTJTT?^ ^ kcking in the0ry - 
linguistic* exists only when the lln guistics adopted here, historical 

and this method did not exist uHaT*™ meth ° d is systematically applied, 
Arabic tradition lay elsewhere th nmeteenth century. The genius of the 
(Owens 1988), M d probably with ° f formal synchronic grammar 

I think it inconceivable that such \ ^ develo P«i theoretical interest 
which is treated here, could hail? ° f data ' onl y a small part of 

Deen gathered and systematized. Indeed, 
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I think the descriptive and theoretical achievement of the Arabic grammarians 
is enhanced when compared to the inconsistent and unsystematic attempts of 
modern Western scholars to develop a coherent account of Arabic language 
history against the backdrop of a badly applied comparative linguistics. 



2.7. Conclusion 

The conclusion is a sobering one. Put simply, after over one hundred and fifty 
years of Western research on the language, there is no meaningful compara- 
tive linguistic history of Arabic. The distinction Old Arabic-Neo-Arabic was 
postulated on the basis of a logical matrix, not one grounded in comparative 
linguistic theory. The Western Arabicist tradition has either accepted the 
distinction as the working basis for Arabic language history without reflection 
(e.g. Brockelmann) or has allowed often incisive and pointed comparative 
linguistic observations (as frequently in Fischer and Jastrow 1980; Fischer 
1995) to be pressed into the Old Arabic-Neo-Arabic mold in which it does 
not fit.« 

Clearly the problem today does not lie in the lack of data. The last forty 
years have given us a wealth of dialectal data, which, as seen above, can be 
correlated with data from the Old Arabic era, and also can be used to expand 
upon our knowledge of proto- Arabic. 

It is clear that in the present exposition modern Arabic dialects are given a 
much more important role in the interpretation of Arabic linguistic history 
than is usually the case. In part, this is simply a rectification of past practice. 
As seen, Arabic dialects have largely been excluded from this sub discipline by 
fiat. Arabic linguistic history, however, is no more coterminous with a history 
of Arabic dialects than it is with a history of the Classical language. Fleischers 
goal of a holistic Arabic is as cogent today as it was 150 years ago It will be 
reached,however,onlywiththebasisofagroundedlinguisticmethodology,ana 

this involves, inter alia, a principled exposition of relations between modem 
sourcesandwhateveroldonesthatareavailable.Inthebroadscenanodescnbed 

here, Arabic is better conceptualized not as a simple linear dichotomous 

« There are of course dissenting voices in this paradigm. ^^^SffiSE 
down, first by the then contemporary Arab tradition (according to VoUerss a " ou u 
|>on of the presentation of h" thesis in Algiers, >9o6: 3). ^^ C ^ZZLJ^ 
e g- Noldeke 19,0). Rabin states simply that, 'The modern coUoquial here exemplifka ,i 0 n, 

^«r( a96 o/ 1986 : 5 6^^ and if 

" is not clear whether Rabin considers other dialects not to ^ntinue lus woA rf 

**Y forft, what criteria are set to distinguish the difeent cases The** a* o g™^ 
Bukeland ( l940 ) on pausal forms which unusually for someone wortang m .we ^ 
Wlies principles of comparative linguistics. This is discussed in greater detail in seas. . 
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development, the Old vs. Neo split, but rather as a multiply-branching bush, 
whose stem represents the language 1,300 years ago. Parts of the bush main- 
tain a structure barely distinguishable from its source-in linguistic terms 
parts ,n which an Old-New dichotomization is wholly irrelevant. Other parts 
of the bush are marked by striking differences, differences which distinguish 
hem as much from other parts of the appendages as from the stem. It is a 
complex organism which resists a simple description in terms of a dichotom- 
ous structure. 

an?^" 0 ?! 8 ^ ChaptCrS thr ° Ugh CaSe Studies based both on Old Arabic 
New ? S ° UrCeS 1 ^ eXem P^ the Relevance of the Old- 

same W r 7 7 UnderStandin 8 Anhic linguistic history and at the 
pe^spc Ze t0 aPPr ° aCh ^ SUbjeCt from a comparative linguistic 
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It is a fundamental precept of comparative and historical linguistics that 
genealogical affiliation can only be established on the basis of concrete 
linguistic features, the more central the feature the more important for 
classificatory purposes. While there is no absolute consensus about how a 
central linguistic feature can be identified, it can be taken as axiomatic that 
long-term reconstruction and classification rests most fundamentally on 
phonological and morphological criteria. Of these two, Hetzron (1976b) has 
argued that it is the morphological which is the most important because 
morphology represents the level of grammar that is both more complex and 
more arbitrary in the sense that the sound-meaning dyad has no natural basis. 
Precisely this arbitrariness ensures that morphological correspondences are 
relatively unlikely to be due to chance. 

Though Hetzron's principles of genetic classification were surely colored by 
his experience in comparative Semitic and Afroasiatic, where there are strik- 
ing morphological correspondences to be found between languages widely 
separated both geographically and diachronically (see example (14) in sect. 
1.6.9 above), his principle of morphological precedence, as it can be dubbed, 
maybe taken as a general working hypothesis. Unquestionably, morphological 
case belongs potentially to the basic morphological elements of a language. 
Whether morphological case belongs to the basic elements of a language family 
is, of course, a question requiring the application of the comparative method. 
In Niger-Congo, for example, case apparently does not belong to the proto- 
language,* whereas in Indo-European it is a key element of the proto-language 
(AntiUa 1972: 366). In Afroasiatic, to which Arabic belongs, the status of case 
in the proto-language is, as yet, undecided. Nonetheless, the assumption of 
a case system within at least some branches of the language family, Semitic 
^ particular (Moscati et al. 1980), has had consequences both for the 

, 1 *»an overview of Niger-Congo language, edited by *ndor-Sam^ 
^es, only the Ijoid languages appear to have some case marking (1990: nS^My <dtov*« 
^th, Gudrun Miehe and <Ll Hoffman, both with long experience in Ntger-Congo, inform me 
™» it is very unlikely that case belongs to the proto-language. 
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conaptu^uon of relations within Semitic and for the reconstruction of 
the proto-language for the entire family. Given the as yet uncertain status of 

ZZ * T C T at the phylum level - 1 believe * critical wii-i of its 

h chl SK f leVdS t0 be a PP r °P™te. Within this perspective in 

his h apter, I seek to elucidate the interplay between case conceptualization 

v^ce 7TT l0n u° (0aC P rot °- variet y. —ely Arabic. Given the im- 

Kuale ZllL Wlthm C ° ndusions reached re 8-ding this lan- 

guage wdl have consequences for the subfamily and beyond as I wul attempt 

not^ JZl^ ° f Afr0aSiatiC Here h be seen Aat a case system is 
cSTrtbic ° f Cntire Phylum - In sect - 3-3. 1 turn to case in 

h mSw^S 1C ^ ntCT ^ aronside ™g the descriptive workofSibawaih.whoas 
My ^ LIT in T mental in definin g the nature of Classical Arabic. 
Arabic d al c /dH ^ 1 ""^ the CVidence for case in *e modern 
•hoSh^t^T 8 ; Partkular the ^ Uestion of Aether the dialects 

vanet.es are mnovatxve or go back to a caseless form of proto-Semitic. 
3-1. Introduction 

P ^iX7^Z2™ nt f fference between old **** however 

the differentiating hst SoTn dWeC * the ° ne at the head ° f 

to a detailed consideration of thi . SyStem " * * thuS dme to tUm 

relationship between Old A K phenomenon in the debate about the 

I will concentrate exclusiveW r nn C ;K Pr ° t0 " ArabiC ' ^ the modem dialectS - 
short-vowel nominal inflection ° f Aabic 

3^2. Case i„ the Afroasiatic Phylum 

branches ofX^phybmSthin °\ Corres P ond ences found in all 
markers (in pronouns and/or v.rk w ^ P ronomi nal systems. Personal 
and PL), -„V < lPL > {m in * erbs) > for stance, in -* 'second person' (SG 
person plural formed from tJ * ~ /<third Person', a second and third 
(nasal lacking in Chadic) are fo^T°T^ Pm ° n marker + « + ( nasal) 
entiated according to prefodnl branches - Verb conjugations differ- 
are found in three of th e branrl" c 8 ****** (in ™™» distributions) 
ranches, Semitic, Cushitic, and Berber, while the 
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other two, Egyptian (suffix only) and Chadic (prefix only) have conjugations 
with clear correspondences to one or the other (see e.g. Rossler 1950; Voigt 
1987; Diakonoff 1988). It is therefore equally striking that only two of the five 2 
branches, Semitic and Cushitic, have languages with morphological case 
systems. Even within these two branches there is a good deal of variation 
among individual languages, and the question of the extent to which Cushitic 
case corresponds to Semitic is far from clear. In sect. 3.2.1, 1 briefly summarize 
the situation for Cushitic, and in sect. 3.2.2, that for Semitic. 

3-2.1. Case in Cushitic 

While many of the Cushitic languages have case systems, it is by no means 
clear that they derive from a proto-Cushitic case system. Such a proposal has 
been put forward by Sasse (1984) where a proto-Cushitic case system with 
nominative opposed to accusative is postulated. 3 

Against this Tosco (1993, in the spirit of Castellino 1978: 40) has argued that 
the origin of many Cushitic nominative markers lies in a focus morpheme. 
Tosco's argument is based on both universal and formal considerations, the 
main features of which are as follows. 

First of all he notes (as have a number of scholars before him) that the 
nominative-absolutive (roughly = accusative) distinction in Cushitic is typo- 
logically odd since it is the nominative which is the marked form by a number 
of criteria. It is the nominative noun, for example, which is morphologically 
marked (see (1) vs. (2))* e.g. Oromo. 

2 I assume a very traditional Afroasiatic family tree, well aware that there are classificatory questions 
at all levels. I do not think, at this point, that such questions bear crucially on the present treatment of 
case, however. 

^rber and Chadic do not have case. Since Egyptian orthography did not mark short vowels, 
whether or not ancient Egyptian had a case system is difficult to know Even if Calender s (1975) 
attempt to reconstruct ancient Egyptian cases on the basis of the functional behavior of verbal forms is 
°* the right track, his attribution of formal values to them (e.g. nominative accusative -a) is 
speculative at best, at worst no more than the filling in of an Egyptian consonantal text with short 
vocalic values taken over from Classical Arabic. Petracek (1988: 40) does not reconstruct a case system 
tor ancient Egyptian. 

3 Sasse leaves open the possibility that other cases might be reconstruct. Diakonoff (1988: 60) 
Proposes an 'abstract' proto-Afroasiatic case system, characterized above all, apparently, by its 
abstractness. Formally there was an opposition between i ~ u vs. -a ~ 0, though how this system 
forked functionally at the proto-Afroasiatic stage is not spelled out in detail. Diakonoff s reconstruc- 
tion rests largely on data from Semitic and Cushitic, and hence is open to all the criticisms ; ot 
Postulating a proto-Cushitic case system contained in this section. Furthermore, his entire recon- 
Action of Afroasiatic case is based on the dubious assumption that the proto-language was a n 
^gative one. His claim (1988: 59) that Oromo (and similarly, I suspect, his claims for ^a,^o, and 
Orneto) is an ergative language (or has traces of an ergative system?) is 7"^ ( ^^2£ 

< Greenberg ( 197 8: 95, universal 38) notes that if there is a case system, the subject of the intransitive 
Verb *® be marked by the least marked case (also Croft 1990: 104). 
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(1) namicc-t nt-dufe 
man-NOM pre v-came 
'The man camel 

(2) namiccd arke 
man (ABS) saw 
'He saw the man 5 . 



to. nZ ' IT" S ™ 3S the basis for farther inflections, cf. genitive 
«t rioted ^ ^ Furtherm <^ the nominative has a more 

m r n D ' u mited 0nly 10 the Sub * ct > and is * I« frequent in 

SLXr e Cushitic nominative has *~ ««■*»• » 

sumTIZl^ ^IT ° n CUShitk lan ^ es ' Tosco fr"ther shows that a 
W i ^ mCh ' HigWand East Cushiti < (e-g. Sidamo min-i 

subZ but S t ? C ^ is found which marks not only 

^z*:zt z ? c r ituents as weu - ™*« h - ^ 

particularivlm^ « .""f^ 0 *- develop as topicalizers. An -«is 

Oroma 7 " " *" *"**»• as P er N>s exhibited in the Harar 

(3) namiccd-n arke 
man-topic saw 
'I saw the man\ 

correspond to the three 1 To absolutlve *-« does not self-evidently 
«^^no^ as Tosco shows, the 

is -*.5 it i s true Aat t V? 7 e | Tosco s topicahzer) inflection on fall nouns 
part of the article or dem t " " fOUnd *"mgboiit Cushitic, though as 
'this-NOM; vs. kana 'this J^^ 1 ™ M a n ° minal affix < e -S- ° romo 
Semitic, overwhelmingly (Antral rT^ CUShitk CaSe markin * is > ^ 
Oromo are exception^ ^^^T^f ^ 3/) ^ 

nominative subject is *en,Li \ Somali ' for ^stance, where the 

has in absolutive case,Tw^ a ^ ^ H t0 U "* 

NOM but NOM m'ff-*u 'the man; 

5 In a number of Highland East r„<K v . 
fonnisphono^ 

• ^Vo^i° U ^ m: tfthe absolutc cnds * a front VOwd 

most of the W^- ^ $CaAk ^demonstrative 

.969: 4 7 )to^ C < S gUagCS cSlS ^ ^ ^ 

W 0356 ^entiation in it (MoscatiTt aTi^^™ 0 * * Akkadian, Von Soden 
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where the determiner assumes the low tone, allowing ntn to re-assume its 
unmarked absolutive form with high tone (Saeed 1987: 133). Any attempt to 
link this Cushitic data to Semitic case would have to account for significant 
structural mismatches. To these problems can be added that of the Cushitic 
genitive, which neither Sasse nor Tosco integrate into their models, both 
cognizant of the special problems accompanying the task. 

To summarize this section, while it is certainly correct, paraphrasing and 
changing Sasse's (1984: 111) formulation slightly, to speak of certain Cushitic 
endings as bearing 'a striking resemblance to certain formatives ... in other 
Afroasiatic branches', it does not appear possible, at this point at least, to link 
these directly to Semitic case markers. Even assuming a link to be possible, it 
would not automatically follow that it would be made in terms of case. Indeed, 
given that it is only the Semitic branch (following Tosco for Cushitic) which 
unequivocally has a proto-case system, it would not be surprising if such a 
system developed at the proto-stage Semitic out of markers of another type. 

3.2.2. Semitic case 

It is not my purpose here to review the literature on case in Semitic. The 
situation in Arabic will be reviewed in detail anyway in the next two sections. 
For present purposes two basic points need to be made. 

First, although a three-valued case system (nominative -u, accusative -a, 
genitive -i) can be reconstructed for proto-Semitic, only a minority of well- 
attested Semitic languages have it. Moreover, assuming Moscati et aUs tripartite 
classification of Semitic into Northeast, Northwest, and Southwest sub- 
branches, caseless languages (or dialects) are attested in each sub-branch. The 
earlier stages of Akkadian (Northeast) had it, though after 1000 bc the case 
system showed clear signs of breaking down. 7 Most of the Northwest Semitic 
languages did not have case (Hebrew, Aramaic, Phonecian), only Ugaritic 8 



7 The outside observer may be slightly disquieted by Von Soden's observation (1969: 80) that even 
m Old Assyrian and Old Babylonian exceptions to the expected case-marking system occur. He 
attributes these to orthographic errors or to 'bad pronunciation' (?). A closer study of such errors 
would be interesting. 

8 Even Semiticists are not unified about which Semitic languages demonstrably have case systems. 
**bin (1969: 161) in a minority opinion, cautions that there is not enough data to reconstruct case 
fmtax in Ugaritic and hence does not include Ugaritic among the attested case-bearing Semitic 
la nguages. He has a two-valued case system for G&z (as opposed to Weningers i 9 93 one) but 
w n ,.u ... . _ ' _ . ... » 1 i^ikr with thp Akkadian abso- 



'■"iguages. He has a two-valued case system for GaSsz (as opposea to 'T , K " 

would apparently rather identify the Grfaz 0 'nominative' erymologically with the JU^O*>- 
'Wive (i. e . l ack of morpho , ogi£al titan with Classical Arabic -u (1969: .96). Some mode™ 
Ethiopian Semitic languages (eg. Amharic -„) have secondarily developed an object case, ^meturus 
*»*Mve to definiteness features BartiYs (1898: 594) assumption that proto-Hebrew had^ " based 
""dally on the assumption that proto-Semitic had case and only case (ve. no parallel casele* vanety, 
«t 3.5). Reading between the lines of his art.de, however, it is clear that one could no more ,usofy 
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and Eblaitic (probably) possessing it. The situation with Ugaritic in this respect 
is not very satisfying, as the only direct evidence for case endings comes from the 
word-final S ymbolfortheglottalstop.InGordon's(i 9 65)lexicon,theseamount 
to barely ten noun lexemes from which the entire case system must be con- 
structed It is noteworthy that neither Rabin (1969, see n. 8 above) nor Petracek 
U988: 39) hst Ugaritic among the case-bearing Semitic languages. Among the 
Southwest Semitic languages Classical Arabic has it, though GaS^z (in chrono- 
ogical terms attested some 350-500 years earlier) probably did not, at least not 
n a way which self-evidently corresponds with the three-valued proto-Semitic 
system. ThemodernEthiopicSemiticlanguagesdonothaveit(seen.8),nordo 
it liT ^ The m ° dern South Arabian languages do not have 

Fro ° n f ° r CpigraphiC S ° Uth Arabk is u ^lear due to the script. 

wavTpi \T T ^ perS P ective one ^ approach the problem in two 
Tari tie 1 ^ C aSSUmed * at the cases are original and lost in those 

of T e ; is the approach taken by most 

indirertlv a H \ u u 98 ° : 94) ' and couId be «aid to be supported 

yst m H T Y 1 n C S,tUati ° n in AU " d, « whe - *e breakdown of a case 
a e" it t ? r ° niCaUy atteSteA A SCCOnd W~ch would be to view the 
innova liTT" " ** Akkadim and Classi ^ Arabic system as 

of The Z 2 " Pr °t le T atiC " WCW ° f the fact Akkadian is the oldest 
CaiT^T m temiS ' ^ ** ^ system in the two 

inTelme 11 A T C ° m P arable - » " likely that me two innovated 
origin ZelThe PCndently ° f CaCh ° ther ' ^ if ^ not, a common 
thaf me proto Ian, TT ^ ^ the A third solution is 

case, te^ 8 rwm h be ZeT™ f diatos - * were), one with 
chapter For the mom t ^ l0pmg ^ perspective in the rest of this 
at the proto- Semh.cT t0 note that P 0 *"*** a caseless variety 

n-n^£3^", , T? d ^ "^al dltributional facts, 
(to turn the anmmenf * j / lan 8 ua 8 es whi ch do not have case systems 

•^^oSSSSS in H thC PrCViOUS POmt °" * hCad) ' ^ * e 
Afroasiatic, is proLbTyTn^ * ^ * 



the reconstruction of a case svstem 

from the modem AraWc JiaS "rT **** *>™^ than one can an Arabic case 

assumed proto-Semitic case system disaoiH^i** "° a ? mf>tS '° m y knowledge to explain how the 

^d«erm.„e the lenph of the assun^ Kf^f"" of. family-wide proto-case system as 
languages/varieties never hadTc^tt *< counter-evidence that some 

-"ppearence of case fro m these variet^X™ " "T™*™^ * expected that the assumed 

S-ven a umned explanation. 
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Second, it can be noted that in the Semitic languages with a case system 
there are contexts where, in synchronic terms, the system is neutralized. In the 
Akkadian genitive relation, the possessed noun does not bear case (or appears 
in the so-called absolute form) before a nominal possessor, and before a 
pronominal possessor generally only when the possessed noun ends in a 
vowel (Von Soden 1969: 82 ff., 189 ff.). 

(4) beel-0 biit-i-m 

master-0 house GEN-M 

'master (0 = "absolute" case) of the house' 

affas-su 

wife-his 

In Classical Arabic the neutralization, at least in traditional accounts (see sects. 
16.3, 3.3.2.3), occurs in pausal position. Besides raising questions of the func- 
tional centrality of case in Semitic (see sects. 3.3.1), the presence of these caseless 
contexts suggests that even those Semitic languages with morphological case 
systems possessed traces of the caseless variety. I will touch on farther case- 
related comparative aspects of Semitic below (sects. 33-3> 3-4-2. 3-5)- 

Brief though the remarks in the present section are, they are consistent 
enough to underscore Petracek's conclusion (1988: 41. see also Rabin 1969: 
191), based on comparative Afroasiatic data, that 'the robustly structured case 
system of Semitic can be regarded as a Semitic innovation' ('Die pragnant 
gebildete Struktur des Kasussytems im Semitischen (-«, -U -a) durfen wir als 
eine semitische Innovation ansehen.'). If this point is accepted, however, there 
emerges a farther Semitic-internal issue, namely at what point Semitic 
itself developed a case system, and whether this development represented 
the ancestor of all Semitic languages or only some of them. In the rest o 
this chapter I will attempt to show that a detailed consideration of the issue 
for proto-Arabic will provide one important component in answenng the 
question. 



3-3- Classical Arabic 

It should by now be becoming clear that the assumption that there is a clear 
distinction between those Semitic languages with case systems and mose 
without, the latter possessing, in this respect, an older trait than the former 
is perhaps not so unproblematic as represented in the textbooks (e.g. _Moscat, 
« al. 19 8o; Fischer 1982a). In this section I examine the status of case in 
Classical Arabic in greater detail, using two sources. In sect. 3.3.1. 1 ™ a ™* 
the work of Corriente, not adequately integrated into the debate about Old 
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Arabic, perhaps because his views about case in Old Arabic are somewhat 
iconoclastic and perhaps because Corriente himself did not follow his own 
ideas to a further logical conclusion. In sect. 3.2, I turn to the grammarian 
who, if not the founder of Classical Arabic, doubdessly played a more pivotal 
role in explicidy defining its form than any other individual, namely the 
eighth-century grammarian Sibawaih, in order to gain a more precise insight 
into the nature of the Classical Arabic which he defined. This account will 
initiate the comparison between the Classical language and the modem 
dialects, a necessary step in the discussion of Blau's theory deriving the 
modern dialects from the Classical language. 

A work which took a philological perspective a diachronic step deeper is 
Diem s (1973) study of case endings in the Arabic words found in the Aramaic 
inscriptions of the Arabs of Nabataea in southern Jordan, dating from about 
100 BC > Diem shows that Arabic personal names found in the inscriptions did 
not show traces of a living case system. If Diem's interpretation of the data is 
correct, it would mean that the oldest written evidence of Arabic is character- 
ized by a linguistic trait, the lack of functional case endings, which is otherwise 
said to be a characteristic par excellence of Neo-Arabic (see sect. 3.2.2). 

3-3-1. Corriente 

Ariifr °/ a ^ deS (l971> 1973, 1975 ' 1976) ' ^ente classical 
or t~ fi H / ° f 3 devel °P me *, and that its crystalization in a more 

knTlZ* f ? ^ " largC Part t0 *• efforts of *• AnWc grammar- 
P ° intS hC ^ rdate tG ^ «" ^tem. The* include 

^^hS^r ic mternai im — - — 

showe'dtatT^ h 1 I«" nta " in his 1971 article where Corriente 
oStn e ^ ^ Ctl ° naI ^ ° f ClaSskal ^ cases-roughly those 
SS, ^ h fT Ce ° f meaning ^ be effected b y « change of case 

SZSThS 7 3 h 'f dCgree ° f redund -cy, the point stands that 
form forther^r 7 "* ***** into ^ ^mmar. The case 

end of the word 1 , , aUomor Phy» exceptionlessly tacked on to the 
the word, wuh l^e morpho-phonological interaction with either 

«igen ^^^SS^^^ 1 *f ra 7 variet y- Di <™ (w* 237) writes: 'Es wurde zu 
*» Semitischen aufgegeben hat' Wh«hT^ • £rSten I**undert v. Chr. das Kasussystem 
Morical reconstruction " ** «* Arabic ever had case becomes a question of 
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the stems they are suffixed to or the items which may be suffixed to them. To 
this can be added that fact that unlike many languages, they are not subject to 
variational rules based on animacy and/or definiteness. Moreover, as seen in 
the previous chapter (sect. 2.4.1.2, Old Arabic sources), the nominative/ 
genitive contrast, -u/-i, may be phonologically neutralized in some varieties. 

In his 1975 article Corriente cites deviations from the classical norms found 
in various verses of the Kitab al-Aghani, including an inflectionally invariable 
dual (1975: 52, cf. Rabin 1951: 173, also, of course, QurPaan 20. 63), mixing up 
of cases (1975: 57), or their complete absence (1975: 60). Corriente's explan- 
ation for this phenomenon, as well as for the development of Middle Arabic 
out of Old Arabic, was to postulate a caseless form of Arabic formed in pre- 
Islamic times along the northwest Arabic borderland in Nabataea (1976: 88; 
expanding on Diem 1973). Associated with commercial centers, this variety 
of Arabic would have quickly acquired prestige status and in the aftermath of 
the early Islamic Arabic diaspora served as a model for the development 
of caseless Middle Arabic in urban contexts. Note that he does not break 
with Blau completely, in that he sees the caseless varieties arising out of the 
border contacts. 

The present study agrees with Corriente on the need to recognize a caseless 
form of Arabic existing contemporaneously with case varieties. Where issue 
can be taken with his account is the readiness to postulate a simple link 
between one variety of Old Arabic (Nabataean Arabic) and the modern 
dialects. The difficulties in drawing such a simple linkage will become evident 
in the discussion in sects. 3 -4 and 3.5, as well as elsewhere in this book. As a 
general introductory remark, however, it may be noted that integrating the 
modern dialects into the reconstruction of proto-Arabic will yield results 
which do not self-evidendy replicate the linguistic entities defined by the 
Arabic grammarians, or by the epigraphic record (e.g. caseless Nabataean 
Arabic). This follows from the different methods and goals of the comparative 
method and of the Arabic grammarians to whom I turn presendy, and from 
the very fragmentary nature of the epigraphic record. A full reconstruction ot 
proto-Arabic requires independent and detailed definition of each ot these 
components, before they are put together into a larger picture. 

3-3-z. Sibawaih 

Barring a full-scale study of all the material to be found in all grammatical 
treatises, the reasons for concentrating on Sibawaih in the first instance are 
self-evident. His Kitaab is, even by modern standards, a paragon of Retail ana 
completeness (if not necessarily of organization and clarity ot style). More 
importantly, it is arguably the only comprehensive grammar where a large 
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body of eyewitness observations of actual linguistic usage are systematically 
recorded. This is not to deny that interesting material is to be found in the 
later treatises. Nonetheless, later grammarians were dependent to a large 
degree on Sibawaih for the simple reason that the ^rabiyya came to consist 
of a more or less closed set of data by the tenth century™ rendering obser- 
vations on the contemporary spoken language superfluous (see below). 

Turning to Sibawaih, there are two aspects of his work which may be kept in 
mind when interpreting his observations on Arabic. The first is that Sibawaih 
was confronted by a mass of variant forms which he evaluated in his own 
inimitable style, to which I turn presently. By and large, in the later grammars, 
those written after the end of the ninth century, the variant forms were either 
excluded altogether or treated in the more detailed grammars (e.g. Ibn Al- 

i?? } " 3ddenda t0 the S eneral rules - If th e rare, new material 
was added, it was nearly always by reference to forms recorded from person- 
ages/tribes contemporaneous with Sibawaih or before " 
W3 Hs e r C< ! nd P ° int rdateS t0 What be termed Sibawaih's attitude to- 
Zoo il f 8U1StlC ^ Whkh he described - Carte (1973: 146; see Ditters 
990. 131 tor criticisms) has contrasted Sibawaih's 'descriptivist' approach with 

he n P ^ nptmsm of Iater grammarians. This contrast of styles, as noted in 
whaf ZTflT^f' refleCtS 3 * eneral '^orientation in the definition of 
nowl^er wLt I* f""* * definiti ° n of the ^iyya. It is not clear, 
CarT 1 , u UnderSt °° d b ? de *riptivism, whose characterization 

uCrt^Tfi J*' 6 ° D - Unders ^ding Sibawaih on this point is 
^ZTJ? mn * hl l the0retkal hn ^ istic thin ^g. to comprehending 

o us Id f n8U1StlC ^ Whkh WS detailed observations make accessible 
gra™ l^T^T °f m ° tiVati ° nS for and "-chanisms by which 

'»Tc^ ^?r* T T COnfr ° nted * a mass of hnguistic data, were 
ma enaT lut 1 !? ^ 3 PUrdy descri P tive ^sLn of linguistic 
i^^^TVl ^ material a Cerent system' 

th/neTth^ e s^ns? ^ ^ ^ fi8Ure in ^ ^ ^ 

'eteencetocase-rSZblmr ° f ^ 

have to ^X^hUrS are relativel y few ™tical modern studies, may 

word to the lexicon rarely changesThe^' ^T^ 7 ^ an fended system. Adding a 
^8«Ae entire grammar meiexiconm *e way that adding a rule to the grammar potentially 

concept J e W^ory of Arabic linguistic thinking breaks down. T*ere were 

areas of morphophonology and syntaTTurh ^ Ugh " areas ^thinking adjacent to the core 
yntax, such as pragmatics and semantics 
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Before beginning this exposition, however, it is relevant to mention that the 
very terminology of case marking among the grammarians may bear on the 
question of the existence of case in Old Arabic. The two oldest grammatical 
works, one (Sibawaih's) definitely from the end of the eighth century, the 
other equally old or only slightly younger, utilized case form as a central 
formal criteria for organizing their exposition of syntactic structures. Gram- 
mars and case-marking go hand in hand in the history of Arabic grammatical 
theory. Xalaf al-?Ahmar's Muqaddima fiy l-Nahw is a short, practical gram- 
mar (see Owens 1990: ch. 9), whereas Sibawaih's Kitaab is one of the most 
detailed grammars of Arabic ever written. Sibawaih in particular goes to 
considerable pains at the very beginning of his grammar (I: 2.1 ff., see Baalbaki 
1990) to functionally distinguish lexically determined from syntactically de- 
termined short vowels, the latter of course being the case markers. Sibawaih's 
terminology is thus: 

(5a) Short vowel terminology in Sibawaih 

lexical morpho-syntactic phonetic value 

damma rafS u 

fatha nasb a 

kasra jarr i 
It appears that the 'discovery' of fiinctionally-differentiated vowels was pre- 
ceded by a time when the same terminology was used undifferentiated for 
vowels of both types. Such a system is still in evidence in FarraP's terminology 
(Owens 1990: 159; Talmon 2003). 

(5b) Short vowel terminology in Farra? 

lexical morpho-syntactic phonetic value 

damma ~ ra/5 rafi u 

fatha ~ nasb nasb a 

kasra ~ xafd xafd 1 
In Farra? the morphosyntactic values also are used to describe the phonetic 
values of lexical vowels, so that the vowel in Pumm 'mother' (1: 6) is descriDea 
as ra/9.i2 Th is supposition finds support in Versteegh's study on early Arabic 

12 That FarraP's terminology should be the 'older, though he lived a ^J^J^ 
absolute time!), maybe explained by Talmon's theory (e.g. ^^[^"^^ for the variant -i 
grammatical tradition than did Sibawaih. I would tend to accept rarrar" «P foUowin g -i 

of It- within the compound-like unit that has arisen due to ^ uen ^°7^ vs lexic al vowels, and 
illustrates (l ) th e convenience of not having a distinctive "^f^™^ ' of speakers. 
W the non-case functional value of final nominal vowels among at least some gr P 
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grammatical theory. He shows (1993k 125) that the Koranic exegete 
Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 145/763), who lived a generation before Sibawaih, 
used the term damm for a « vowel 'within a word', as an 'ending' (Versteegh 
does not specify what sort here), and for a nunated noun, nasb is used for a 
lexical vowel a, an ending, and for nunation, and similarly for the other terms 
on the lists in (5). 

Rather than consider the data in terms of their implications for an under- 
standing of the development of Arabic linguistic theory, which has been one 
interest in such data to date, they may be interpreted in terms of the present 
question of the status of case endings in the history of the language. In these 
terms it appears that Sibawaih made explicit two aspects of vocalic variation, 
one lexically the other morpho-syntactically determined, which existed in the 
language he described. 

What may be asked here is whether the variation and imprecise distinction 
Detween lexical and morpho-syntactic vowels found in Farra? and other early 
ctS v and t COm ? entat0rS d <*sn't originate in the fact that there were 
h end of T Whkh Farra? studied ^ere vocalic variation at 

Arah.Y I T 7 u repreSent Case endin 8 s > i e - ^re caseless varieties of 
wouk\ of rn u Clr T StanCeS " consisto >% differentiating terminology 
womd i nr'f, ^ T- F *™* 'imprecise' terminology 
It s but r l t CCt ' differentiated grammatical thinking than Siba- 
a^mtte^v 2 \ * 3 different data ™s perspective is 

^ ' "T* ^ ° f **** termino'ogiL prob- 
lems to actual language forms, should be pursued further." 

tosL^Zt ^f^^^servebothasanintroduction 
pr l ^dlnL • 7 r " «* to the way in which he 

»S y ^ d ?-. S ^ from c ». 24 (I: 31 ff.) SibawL considers 
^ dat V n Whkh he is «"*«d to define the case form of a 

is 101311 1988: 25 * f ° r a b - c — 

(63) 7 d ~Z~ h *^" ^-^"(1:32.16) 
^yd-NOM met -l brother-ACC-his 
As for Zayd, I found his brother' 

<6b, 2£Tcc 

'As for Zayd, I found his brother'. 

^ (Ver ^^fc 9? e 9XKSj^^ f 0 ' Bnguistic varieties/entities, fcUaam, luxa, 

development of the notion of an 'Arabiyya. 
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'Zayd' can equally appear in nominative or accusative form here. Were 
Sibawaih a simple descriptivist he would presumably have been content to 
note that a topic can appear in nominative or accusative form, in free 
variation. Such a statement appears to account for most of the topicalization 
structures which Sibawaih discusses in this and the following chapters. Such 
an approach is quite foreign to his methodology, however. For Sibawaih, no 
variation is simply 'free' because every variant which he catalogs implies its 
own conceptual interpretation. In the present example, both nominative and 
accusative cases are justified by a series of analogies with other, simpler 
structures and paraphrases with examples which allow a regularization of 
apparently anomalous structural elements. 

At the beginning of ch. 31 (1: 31. 17 ff ) Sibawaih explains the following pairs 
of examples (where (7a) corresponds to (6a), (7b) to (6b)). 

(7a) zayd-un darab-tu-hu 
Zayd-NOM hit-I-him 
'As for Zayd, I hit him'. 

(7b) zayd-an darab-tu-hu 
Zayd-ACC 
'Zayd, I hit him' 

Example ( 7 a) contains a nominative noun in the function of topic 
(mubtadaP), with the verb structurally set against the topic as its comment" 
(mabniyy Salaa 1-mubtadaP, see Levin 1985)- Here the nominative in Zayd is 
explained by the general property that topics are nominatively marked^ 
In (7b) the problem is to explain the accusative in Zayd, which Sibawaih 
does by assuming an implicit verb (Pidmaar al-ftil 1: 32. 1) of the same value as 
the main verb which governs the accusative in Zayd (= (darabtu) zaydan 
darabtuhu). . 

Sibawaih then proceeds to more complex examples where the co-referential 
pronoun is detached from the verb, first where the direct object is marked by 
a preposition (zayd-un/an marartu bihi 'As for Zayd, I passed him), then 
to the set in (6). Example (6a) is explained analogously to (7a), as a topic 
(nominative) + comment structure. That in (6b) is more problematic be- 
cause in contrast to ( 7 b) there does not appear to be a direct semantic link 
between the topicalized noun and the main verb. There is no obvious sense in 
which the action of 'hitting' can be directly related to the topic, Zayd. Io 

» The term 'comment" is a mote appropriate translation ^^^^2 
Mandates Sibawaih's term as 'the part which makes the sentence complete. For brevity* sane 
shorter term 'comment'. 
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explain these structures Sibawaih invokes a new principle, namely that 'if the 
action Ms on the object containing a co-referential pronoun it is as if the 
action talis on the object itself (I: 32. 17). This semantic equivalence carries 
over to a morpho-syntactic one, where the topicalized noun assumes the same 
case torm as the item it is linked with. In (6b), for instance, the co-referential 

TTk™ ^ ?aXaa ' t0 mydan - Since ?axaa - is accusative, so too can 
zaya De. l his principle is invoked a number of times to explain ever more 
complex structures in the succeeding pages (particularly I: 42). 

1^7 aS 1 thCSe fr ° m Sib3Waih can be re P ea *d many times over. 

lorTA b3Ck t0 L them P resentl r. noting only for the moment that what is 
ZeT! l e V S 3n CXample dted ^ Sibawaih ^ays has to be inte- 
becauJ ° I K m8U f k SibaWaih cites «*> with minimal comment 

confrontln h ^ StmCtUre is Ckar - ™** h * moves to (6b) he is 

Zl Z W 3 ne ^ tmCtUral state of which requires new principles, 
Lfind de I 0 " 5 ' ^ haPPenS ' h ° Wever ' when h * meets structures which 
a Cart r o ^ W ° n8 In ^ happens rdativel y infrequently » It is true, 
which IwTh T ** SibaW3ih does have an evaluative vocabulary 

When he ul, T ? ** 3CCe P tabi % of one structure against another. 

rejecting bTolerTtn * " t0 reC ° mmend 3 ° VCT b ' ^ 

limits to thetccllwrn^ ^ purposes to ^ if Sibawaih sets 
fated in his disZi * nSWer to this ^ estion c * n be muS " 

sect. ^^STS 1 Pa K Sal f ° rmS ' Whkh WiU be referred t0 ^ in 
nouns (particularly L't^ 495) n<>teS Aat h mav ha PP en in " CC# final 
^^^Tn^T aS ^al C apparently) that in pausal 
a process of what ZTT*™ ™ rk ™ are not d ^ted but rather by 
Thus 'some Arabs' irict ^T ^ e P enthesis ' form a final CVC syllable. 
NOJvf, fe flfe># 'Bakr-GENP H L § ° r ^ have bakur# ' Bakr ~ 

solongastheresiiltin„ ♦ * ' however, that this is possible only 

the resultmg structure meets acceptable word structure constraints. 

("mewhat*^ explanation himself, for he adds two further 

*re« semantic relation to the action rZZ 'I ~ atka % affected by a verb, without bearing a 
Z u ^ (I: 3- V) where £ tl * * ^ ° ne "right Ly, <I honored ham as you 

him who » honored, vh^i^'lTT* ^ in ^ actions > *°ugh in the first it is 

Admittedly 'infrequent is In in7n r * ^ but his Mother, 
moored however, talong au £ ^ exZ^T^ * ™ - P-ciple be fairly strictly 

samples discussed. The percentage^dfc 7^ dM ° WBd * Sibawaih divided by all his 
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fidl- equal', may undergo genitive case epenthesis, ?id*7#, but in the nomina- 
tive this is impossible, *¥idw/, because 'they [bedouins] have no words of 
structure fiSuV (II: 309. 20). Here the non-occurrence of particular forms is 
apparently confirmed not in terms of what Sibawaih observed or tested, but 
rather in terms of the violation of his own general rule. 

What should by now be clear is that there is no pure data to be found in 
Sibawaih. Everything he observes and writes about is filtered through his own 
grammatical thinking. One salutary effect of this is that it was this very 
systematization of linguistic facts which helped him to produce a work of 
extraordinary detail. In examples (6)-(7) discussed above, Sibawaih starts 
with basic N-V-Obj structures, moves to N-V-prep-Obj structures, and finally 
to N-V-Obj-possessor pro structures, with each step tackling a slightly more 
complex case. His description is partly carried along and expanded by the very 
logic of his grammatical thinking. 

This is not to say, however, that Sibawaih had no regard for the linguistic 
facts provided to him from his various sources. I think examples such as (6) 
and (7) can be understood in the following way. Sibawaih was presented with 
raw data, and this was that the topic noun varies freely between nominative 
and accusative case. He accepted both forms, but on terms of his own 
theoretical making. It was Sibawaih's achievement to integrate these Tacts' 
into a more or less coherent whole (the definitive interpretation of Sibawaih 
remains to be written), in this case through such concepts as 'topic', mabniyy 
Salaa al-mubtada?, co-referentiality, and so on. 

At the same time one has to assume that there are many elements of 'Arabic' 
which were outside the scope of Sibawaih's cognizance. Some of these, of 
course, are due to the mundane fact that Sibawaih was mortal, the amount of 
observations he could make finite. Other elements, however, would have 
escaped Sibawaih's notice because they could not be fitted into his linguistic 
thinking (Baalbaki 1990: 22). This is a necessary corollary of the system- 
drivenness of his methodology. As seen above, Sibawaih on principle rules 
out forms such as * <iidul. It is therefore possible if such forms did exist that 
they would have been observed by him. Caseless forms of Arabic could 
similarly have been outside his purview. 

3.3.2.2. Stable cases, free variation While it is improper to speak of free 
variation of case within a Sibawaihian analytic framework, the fact remains 
that this effectively is what he documents in many instances. Looking beyond 
*e topic construction, there are many examples of what amount to free 
variation in case form discussed in the Kitaab. In fact, the discussion above 
around (6)-( 7 ) i s typical of Sibawaih's exposition, intimately concerned to 
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define the proper case forms. Full proof of this is a task beyond the confines of 
the present exposition. What can be offered here is a brief overview of the type 
of case variation Sibawaih dealt with, based on a review of the first 100 pages 
of the Kitaab, just under a quarter of book I. In these 100 pages, roughly the 
following topics are dealt with (initial pages of topics are given): general 
concepts (i), transitivity (10), negative in laysa and maa (18), left noun 
dislocation (tanaazuS, 28), extraposition (31-64) arranged according to type 
ot predicate and predicational type, extraposition in inalienable-like 
constructions (64), governance of participles, verbal nouns, and adjectives 
70), extension of function (Msaa? and iftiraal, p. 90; Owens 1990: 251 ff.). 
in the following I will excerpt a representative example, summarizing 
Moawaih s comment on each example. 

(8a) maa <iabdu llaahi Pax-aa-ka ~ ?ax-uu-ka 
AbduUahi is not your brother'. (I: 21.20) 

Usual = nominative, accusative = dialectal usage, maa al-hijaazi 
(8b) darab-tu wa daraba-niy zayd-un ~ zayd-an 

J", * nd hitme Zayd-NOM~ACC 
I hit (Zayd) and Zayd hit me'. (I: 28.18) 

^^1^ ^ ^ ° f to verb, which logically 

requires a nommative agent. Accusative also allowable. 

(8c) Pa zayd-an -zayd-un Panta daarib-u-hu 

■Ac (7% 1 V0U Wt-NOM-him 

As for Zayd, are you going to ~ have you hit him'? (I: 45.30) 

much more A« 7 P erfe ctive meaning. This example follows the 

S^JStJ ( 3 7 ) COmPUCated inStanCCS ° f —P^n with verbal 

(8d) 5* : f flM , tt Mrih _ hu 

AbdaUah-ACC~NOM SO -hit-him 
Abdallah, so just hit him'. (I: 58.12) 

S^Si Ske "Tf ed -dal sentences (imperatives, condi- 

11U Kas nere ) allowing nominative as well. 

Mullah ? baCk " N ° M - AC ^his 
AbduUahi was hit on his back'. (I: 68 . 9 ) 
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Nominative, as frada/ or tawkiydy accusative as nominal complement brought 
into direct governance of the verb, with implied preposition ($a\aa dahrihi) 
like daxaltu l-bayt-a ~ fiy l-bayt-i. 

(8f) 5ajib-tu min darbi zayd-in wa Samr-in/an (1: 81.1) 
surprised-I from hitting Zayd-GEN and Amr-GEN ~ ACC 
'I was surprised by the beating of Zayd and Amr'. (I: 81.1) 

Genitive in Amr by agreement with Zayd, accusative by virtue of an under- 
stood verb (daraba) Samran. 

(8g) duriba bihi darb-un daiiyf-un ~ darb-an daHiyf-an 

hit by it hitting-NOM weak-NOM ~ hitting- ACC 
'A weak blow was hit with it ~ It was hit a weak blow with'. (I: 97-*) 

In passives without an expressed underlying direct object, the choice is free as 
to which of a range of further complements can be promoted to agent. In this 
case, either the verbal noun is promoted (NOM), or no complement is 
promoted (ACC). 

As the brief expositions make clear, there is no single explanation for the 
observed variation. It may be due to dialect variation (8a), though more 
frequently ( (8b), (8d)-(8g) ) it is embedded within the logic of Sibawaih's own 
grammatical formulations. In some instances Sibawaih ranks the alternatives 
by some measure of relative appropriateness, while in others both variants are 
of equal value. In one case it may be objected that the example is not of free 
variation at all, since in (8c) the use of accusative or nominative in zayd 
presumably correlates with a difference in meaning. While the point of this 
section does not stand or fall on such examples, it is relevant here to draw a 
distinction between what Sibawaih said, and what one may read between the 
lines of his pronouncements. In particular, given his predilection (and task) of 
systematizing the language, one may at certain points (though certainly not in 
general) question whether what is systematized is really a part of the Arata 
spoken in the eighth century, as opposed to the language as ideahzed by 
Sibawaih and other grammarians, who probably were more ready than the 
Population at large to concretize subtle distinctions among competing van- 
ants whose origin was not necessarily of a purely linguistic (as opposed to 
stylistic, sociolinguistic or dialectal) nature. In any case, taken as a whole, tree 
variation' is an adequate characterization of the product of Sibawaih s obser- 
vations in (6)-(8). This does not mean, of course, that the variation would be 
conceived of in such terms by Sibawaih himself. To the contrary, as the 
explanatory notes are intended to make clear, each variant for Sibawain 
associated with its own structural logic. 
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It does not appear that the variation in the case system points to an 
impending breakdown. Sibawaih is too specific about which forms are 
umquely correct in many contexts, and too specific about the implications 
of choosing one variant or another to lend such speculation any weight, 
taken as a whole, however, the variation does point to a system with an 
inner dynamic and flexibility, a variation which grew out of variegated his- 
torical developments. It could even have evolved out of a non-case system 
(see sect. 3.3.2.3). 1 

It can be noted here, before moving on to the next point, that there is a 
clear structural tendency in the variation, namely that most case variation 
involves the accusative as one of the two alternatives. Expanding on this 
ob emtion, it is fair to say that the accusative is the unmarked term rela- 
te to frequency of functional occurrence. The only positions which are 
unequivocally not accusative are objects of prepositions and possessors 

- genitive), comments, topics when the comment is not a verb, and agents 
LvLT , Sem T S (=nominativ <=). Otherwise (the various objects, 
tenTcont> eVe " r bjCCtS 3fter the ?inna dass of complementizers) sen- 

ase foT ^cusative, or vary freely in accusative with another 

case form (as in examples above). 

(of anv S!f f0rm$ ProbaW y the degree of variation 

pausd S a ?r te u d 3 P° siti - - Aat relating to 

K-tTo it T h d r° teS m ° St ° f the height pages between 
ler pans of ^ '? f*** 00 * ** weU - various references to it in 
*5 V« T " " Ckar ^ f ° r Sibawaih context is not 

p2n 7™n? indefinitC and -se suffixes, but rather a 

^ttcTrs^tr ° f various — a bask 

the m od^ttl d s S F r Ch T- 235 BIaU 198l: * ° iem 303) that 
Naively pS^f? T from the Classkal Anbic pausal forms. 

conZ^2v£r Y bC , eXamined h - whether in fact a one-to-one 
and voZZVZ^f m SibaWaih ' S ^acterization of pausal forms 

and in CL B^^J^T 1 " ^ ^ ^ bdow in seCt " 

8, namely whether reflexes of old case endings can be found in the 

fact that ^^^S^SS^^T ^ dCfine What he " ^ P ause and con,ext - 11,4 
phenomenon, e.g. th e Assad and Tamimi r T^** 316 not obviousI y descriptions of pausal 
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modern dialects. In both instances the perspective is the same, namely to 
enquire into which ways the modern dialects can be shown to continue or 
develop from the language as described in the Old Arabic sources. 

Concentrating here on those chapters which explicate pausal {waqf) 
forms, 18 it emerges that much of what Sibawaih describes for pausal phe- 
nomena is not immediately relatable to the modern dialects. The following 
typology, without answering definitively the question of the extent to which 
there is a direct link between pausal forms in Sibawaih and the modern 
dialects, at least defines where the problems lie. The typology consists of 
two main parameters. One relates to Sibawaih's description of a particular 
phenomenon as being a property of context or pausal position (or both), the 
other to the extent of distribution of the phenomenon, both in Sibawaih and 
in the modern dialects. I will illustrate these points here by means of an 
informal scale, at whose initial point no obvious connection between the 
dialects the Sibawaih's description exists and at whose end point a fairly 
plausible relation may be postulated. 

On the one extreme there are many parts of Sibawaih's description which 
have no relevance to the current question because they have no obvious 
reflexes in the modern dialects. Perhaps the most obvious example of this 
sort is the fate of the case vowels themselves. In pausal position they don't 
simply disappear. Rather, the pausal position they occur at may take on four 
different values (ch. 494), as described briefly in Ch. 1. The important point is 
that since the case vowels do not occur in the modern dialects it is impossible 
to draw connections between Sibawaih's description and their reflexes in the 
modern dialects. 

Moving up the scale, a second type pertains to word-final -ao, apparently 
when written with the alifmaqsuwra. Sibawaih notes (II: 314. 8) that although 
most Arabs pronounce it in pause as -aa, the Qays change it to y as in hublaa 
-> hublay pregnant' (see sect. 7.1). Among modern dialects, Blanc (1964: 50) 
notes that a final feminine -a irregularly undergoes Pimaala in Jewish 
Baghdad! Arabic, heblee 'pregnant' being among the lexical items where this 
happens. The -aa -ayl-ee change is frequent neither for Sibawaih nor in the 
modern dialects. While there may be a connection between the Qays pausal 
form and the Baghdad! example, definitive proof is highly unlikely. 

A third instance is where Sibawaih notes that 'some Arabs' employ case 
epenthesis in pausal position, e.g. bakru* - bakur* 'Bakr'. This case is more 

18 There are fourteen chapters in the page range cited above (ch. 490^04, 507) which Jeaj 
abusively or extensively with pausal forms. There is probably nowhere to be found a more detailed 
description of pausal phenomena in Classical Arabic than in Sibawaih. 
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interesting than the previous one in two directions. On the one hand for the 
Classical language, Sibawaih does not appear to place such severe restrictions 
on the Arabs who use the form. On the other for the modern dialects, as 
will be seen in sect. 3.4.2 below (18), under certain interpretations it can be 
related to fairly widespread contemporary phenomena. Very briefly, many 
modern dialects have a rule inserting an epenthetic vowel before a sonorant 
(e.g. -r, -I) consonant (see Ch. 6). Interestingly, all Sibawaih's examples, 
admittedly only seven in all, have a sonorant, -r, -/, or -m as the final 
consonant. Uncharacteristically, if sonority is indeed a conditioning factor, 
Sibawaih does not state a phonological environment respective of the final 
consonant, though he does explicidy note (II: 310. 5) that the process does not 
occur when a semi-vowel occurs as Q (e.g. zayd, Sawn). Even if the sonority 
condition plays a role in Sibawaih, a difference exists with the modern 
dialects, where, as will be seen, the rule applies anywhere in a word, not 
only hnally as in Sibawaih. Certainly the present example potentially repre- 
sents a more general correspondence between the modern dialects and Siba- 
waih s treatment of pausal phenomena than the case discussed in the previous 
paragraph. The correspondence is not complete, however, so there will always 
De a risk in drawing definitive conclusions. 

In a fourth set of cases correspondences can be drawn between modern 
dialects and a variety of pausal alternatives, or even with context forms. 
Sibawaih, for example (ch. 500) says that the pausal form of nominative 
E« fr bVC . ° f form faaSi y m ^ raamiy#, or roam* 

choi.TZ t T dem dkleCtS raami here ' or P^haps raamiy, the 
te n ^T" u h ° rt ° r l0ng - iy one of Phonological theory 
fol 1 u PaUSal rmm - 0n ot her hand, the definite context 

modern H° ^ ,? S ° COuld *° have a 'source' for the 

w^ f s montrf T; In 0386 co ^Pondences between some of Siba- 
stiTtoT 71 & alternatives and modem dialects are close to perfect, but 
nTt^n ? d u ddC ° n 2 de6nite ""respondent In this category, 
Z«M^K ^ k K SibaW3ih ' S « form which provides the 
( HI ^ k m ° dem dialeCtS - Such a — " found among the Tamim 
laXinconT^ 7 J" ^ demons trative have haaSih in pause- but 

howeTnar^l. , e K eXamP ? * r< * resen tative of a general predicament, 
however, namely that m only rare cases can an unequivocal connection be 

» S^ 1 * 90 ' "JB^ that the last form U ra« 
coMextfo™. ,CT < * 32i *> Sil »waih reports from a reliable sou™ that some Arabs have huftfc as a 
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drawn between Sibawaih's description of pausal forms generally, i.e. not only 
those relating to the treatment of the final case vowel, and comparable forms 
in modern dialects. Even when such connections exist, it is rarely so that 
they would explain anything but a part of modern dialectal forms. Similarly, 
one would like to know why often only certain Arabs ('some of them', the 
Qays, Tamim, etc.) have forms analogous to the modern dialectal ones. Until 
these problems have been given more serious attention, I think it overly 
selective to argue that the modern dialects arose from pausal forms, when 
the main piece of evidence supporting this position in Sibawaih would appear 
to be that only one of four alternative ways of pronouncing case vowels in 
pausal position is by deleting the vowel altogether. 

Besides interpretive problems of the above kind, there is a more unequivo- 
cal argument against assuming that Classical Arabic pausal forms were the 
forerunners of the dialectal caseless forms. According to Sibawaih, pausal 
forms should occur only before pause. He mentions at various points in his 
discussion that the peculiarities which he describes for them do not apply to 
forms in connected speech (wosi, e.g. II: 302. 8, 306. 5, 313- 18). Dealing as we 
are with written texts there is no way to measure where precisely pauses were 
placed in the Classical language, at least not in non-poetic style, which 
certainly must be assumed to be the purported model of the modern dialect 
ancestor. To get an idea about how frequent pauses actually are in spoken 
language I used a corpus of texts which I collected from the spoken Arabic ot 
NE Nigeria. The texts are transcribed with a basic phonetic alphabet, and 
pauses are explicidy marked, wherever they occur. Since this material is 
computerized it is an easy matter to get a basic statistic about how many 
pauses there are in each text. Table 1 gives basic information from ^ five texts 
about the number of pauses relative to the total number of words. 



Table 3.1. — 

2^7" 598 J.u 

t s 



Averag. 



5,329 

4 7 is2 x »3 2 5 

5 3,455 689 



;e 



5-39 
5.01 

5.09 



- AB five texts are informal conversations recorded between Nigerian Arabs. 
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The ratio of 5 : 1 means that on average, only one word in five occurs before 
a pause. Four words in five do not. Assuming this ratio to be generally 
representative of spoken Arabic, it is clear that most words do not occur in 
pausal contexts, and by extrapolation that in Classical Arabic the non-pausal 
forms m normal speech would have considerably outnumbered the pausal. To 
argue that the modern dialects grew out of the pausal forms of the Classical 
anguage is to say that forms which are a relatively small minority became the 
standard or the further development of the language. This I think is a priori 
f,T refinement on pausal origin hypothesis is specu- 
nfluen Tf d ^7 k (e g - C ° rriente 1976: 8 * Blau '988: 9) that under the 
21T f I 0 '' 18 " gU3ge leamers ' even in the classi «" ^guage the 
is ul T t0 u C USCd f ° r thC n ° n -P ausal - ***Y s P eakin 8 the id- 

no mod, ^ n0 intimati ° n of such a ss, and there are 

rlnstt? r 8ieS> 31 ^ * Whkh to «* S-ded. Trying to 

faZT£ T PreS T £d Pr ° CeSS> kck ° f motivation is a stumbling block. 

° ' 6 com P lex morphology of modern Arabic dialects (see sect. 
Phot tHat n ° n - Arabs learned complex Arabic morphology and 

probl^l^" f° ^ mtive lai « a PP a -ndy wiffi little 
wKot 7 7 ve had such a Problem with the cases? Moreover, 

Tal Znftb P ^ ^ find TOWds ' —8 ^ich were found the 
to 11 « ^t the cases were too difficult for non- 

^kSS^T,f^ avoids these mental 

dialects descend L 3 5 m0re refined discussion) claimed that the 

Betre mo "l 0 " \ neVer d id have case ending, 
know Tc^^^^ m ^om^to m Jono^ 

vowel «, in particu, h T^ 0 " betWeen the hi S h vowels i, « vs. the low 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
deleted in open slhl * ^ ^ Th "* the high vowels are 

jam a /- u „ (*/ am / M ^ c- ' , ° fl ~" ^". 5ra » was squeezed' (II: 277. 22), vs. 

hi^ voj, ^ z : rk ™ ^oMr^T' when ,ndefinite > whereas the 

low vowel -an (ACnl ■ u > (GEN > are deleted in pause, the 

<*^^^2£^ V h " PredSdy in ^ ° f 
(proceeding on the assumm '° r the ori g ins of the Arabic case system 
innovative). This naue.1 ,u 0386 *" Semi tk, where it exists, is 

pausal alteration may represent an older state of affairs 
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where an -a(a) suffix (as seen above, representing the unmarked case in 
Arabic) was opposed to a bare nominal stem (0). The nominative and genitive 
vowels may then have developed out of epenthetic vowels which were inserted 
in particular contexts. 22 One can cite for analogous morpho-syntactic dualities 
in related languages, the GaSaz opposition -a-0 (genitive-0), or even the 
Berber construct-independent (unmarked, u-0) state contrasts. 

Having developed the thesis that a caseless variety of Arabic is as old or 
older than one possessing case, on the basis of the comparative and philo- 
logical record, it will be the main task of the second part of the chapter to 
bring evidence to bear on the question from the modern dialects. This will 
lead to the development of a general model defining the genesis of case in 
Arabic. 



3-4> The Modern Dialects 

In the previous three sections the status of case in proto- Arabic was examined 
in the light of comparative Afroasiatic, comparative Semitic, and the treat- 
ment of case among the earliest Arabic grammarians. The thesis was devel- 
oped that a caseless variety of Arabic is prior to a case-based one. 

Having considered the issue from the perspective of the past, it is now time 
to look to the present, to the modern dialects, to see what light they shed on 
the thesis. In particular, to claim that the modern dialects descend from a 
caseless ancestor implies that the relevant forms are so distributed that they 

22 This suggestion is speculative, and it should be emphasized is not crucial to the argument. Its 
overall plausibility may be heightened by the following (again speculate) cons '<»™ 
Tosco ( P .c.) points out that it is relatively unlikely for non-morphemic matenal to * 
with a morphemic value, as the present suggestion entails. To reply to tins, it car .be pointed out that 
the 3 MSG object suffix variant -u found in many modern dialects is reconstructed later 
being precisely a former epenthetic vowel. Furthermore, there are situations where .t is very common 
for non-morphemic material in one language to acquire morphem.c value m another, name* via 
language contact. A standard example is Arabic kitaab, where non-morphemic fa- become in me 
Swahili loanword ki-tabu identified with the Swahili fa- noun class marker, hence pi. n-*bu ^ he 
process is quite regular and is not restricted to this one class of nouns (see e.g Krumm 940. 
cannot be ruled out (though proof is equally elusive) that a similar process d,d not 
case into Arabic. The oldesTmention of the 'Arabs' is from an Akkadjan text of 853 
between speakers of Akkadian and speakers of proto-Arabic very likely occurred. 11 
also be that Akkadian speakers with a functional case system shifting .nto Arab.c (or A tabic -Akkad^n 
bUmguals) reinterpreted the original Arabic epenthetic vowels as case vowels^ P^smay ™ 
been he,p ed if A ^ bi c already L a suffix-* (perhaps ^^.^^^^ 
coexistence of case and caseless varieties, and sect. 4.2 (13) for parallels between tne ^ 
Affixes and epenthetic vowels.) Tropper (.999) suggests that P^^^'J^L in 
absolute case -a, which fell together with the accusative -a u. west Semitic ™ang« 88 
another direction, one might interpret the -a-0 contrast as originally one of ^'™ u ^ ^ 
with the nominative/genitive contrast developing out of 0, and in Classical Arab.c the absolut. 
developing into the accusative. 
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could not have descended from the Classical Arabic as described by Sibawaih. 
I will attempt to motivate this claim from two perspectives. In sect. 3.4.1, 1 
summarize the distribution of elements which possibly point to traces of case, 
and in sect. 3.4.2, address aspects of the question of syllabic reorganization 
which is implied by the loss of the final short vowels. 

3-4.1. Case traces? 

Blau (198K 167) identifies certain dialectal elements which he suggests are 
I n a ♦ T Ct C3Se SyStem - ft is a PP r °Priate to look at each in detail 
™ V R T me t0 Wh3t ment * is necessar y to deriv e them from old 
while » *U TS a C ° nSiderS threC I summarize two cases here, 

Sued ^:x°t y cursoray at this point> bdng - ° f 

diakm T ° f SUffiX ~ a " appearin S on a smaU «t of forms in many 

Wesote'hif Jf/"^''" ^ S ° me di3lects ) in W« 'he must 

.k , /? , c °ntrary)', taqriyb-an 'almost'. This appears to go back 

« rictS lar ° f ? aCCUS3tiVe - However > «" ; are so lexically 

ma! ^ bl™ n °H C ° ndUSi0nS Can be drawn fr«™ them. Some 

^ 48 la « - d if th <T - relics of 

■ess rr^m^tr *• isoiated exampies - 

vaSusTaTec^ * ^ again or which -PP-" fa 

sumed occuSf t " more widespread than often as- 

^throuTutA SP T h ^ ( = Co-ente P 1977 : xzz; Ferrando 
M« Jfi^SKS* ^ <- Owens w 111, 140, 

eastern Saudi Arab a) "alic^T T ^ " **" ^ ^ 
Yemen (= -„ un ni T7 ' 811301 1994a: 47 ff ), Tihama Arabic in 

simUar to Te cTassiS Ir hi , f^*" ™* Suffix * {om ^ 

ing to case as -ul an T ^ n ° minal Suffix > which ™ ries accord " 

below, I term it tel^/T^TT^™' F ° r reaSOnS ^ 

unKer " n In the dialects (see n. 28). 



^^^it^eexplan^io^S'ann^ ° f Uzbekistan ^ic, and may thus be 

Evident In Sudanic Arabic*. ..- £Z PeU ' ance of a low vowel -an or high vowel -in/-u( n) is not 
many formative*, verbal FPL sZj J*™^™ * ^ ^ to the consist low-vowel value of 
Tt^a Arabic, however, paradigms o^Z^T^Vf" definite ^ 

SUffiX ^ - <**h -m and a^XTnTl ^ ^ a » d loW ^ «* Najdi verbal FPL 

« on verb class to which it is suffixed. 
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The formal similarity carries over in an interesting fashion to nouns ending 
in long vowels. For the dialects, I restrict my observations here to Nigerian 
Arabic, as detailed information on this point from other areas is lacking. In 
Old Arabic, nouns are customarily represented as ending in a long vowel 
when written with a final -aa or -fy, as in Sasaa 'stick', hudaa 'guidance', and 
qaadiy 'judge'. When a pronominal suffix is added the length is apparent from 
the orthography. 

(9) Sasaa-ka your stick' 
qaadiy-hum 'their.M judge* 

When the indefinite -n is added the final vowel is said to be shortened, though 
a final -aa is still written orthographically long. 

(10) Sasa-n a stick' 
qaadi-n 'a judge' 

There are thus two kinds of suffix, those which preserve the length of the final 
vowel, or subject to interpretation (see n. 27 below), lengthen a length-neutral 
final vowel, and those which shorten a long vowel. The Old Arabic indefinite 
suffix represents the latter type. 

In Nigerian Arabic the basic situation is identical, though for Nigerian 
Arabic, as well as for all other dialects I would represent a final vowel as 
length-neutral.^ When a pronominal suffix is added a final vowel is length- 
ened. The difference in length is confirmed by the stress placement: a first 
heavy syllable (-VCC or -WC) from the end of the word is stressed m this 
dialect, and when a suffix is added stress shifts to the lengthened syllable. 

(11) lu'sunne 'tongues' vs. lusun'nee-hin 'their.F tongues' 
ga'naagi 'drums' vs. ganaa'gii-hum 'their.M drums' 

The linker -n does not induce vowel lengthening, and so it does not draw stress. 

(12) bagar amay-aat 26 lu'sunne-n xufun 
cows having. FPL tongues-n rough.PL 
'rough-tongued cows' 

raajil abu ga'naagi-n katiir-aat 
man having drums-n many.FPL 

'a man with many drums' 

» In Nl genan Arab.c. acoustically the final vowel in lusunne ^^^J^£^t 
/e/of beher ■river, lake'. No instrumental studies are available. When a sumx is aa 
lengthened, lmun „ee-ku 'your.PL tongues', as is apparent in the ^ s ™\ ^ „ weU as 

» There are many variants of this associative marker, including mahanaat znd amaniat, as 
amayaat. 
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Ittiftl T reCC1Ved Pr0 r dati0n ° f M * hk Wr'iaadi-n and the 
n^n ^oLTrf 10n f - noteworthy. In the 

the ^ddT- K " * relatively tense. When 

the n ls added, n becomes laxer, [,], [ qa adm], [ganaagm]. 

S Lefint/ i r n ° min f SUffkeS indUCC VOWd le ^ h on * *»» vowel, 
-el^ 3 Sh ° rt - P—iation of the fin, 

moJ sCie'h tTf laritkS bCtWeen the Suffixes > ^ough in 
the A d t0 " 3n indefinite marker or by the terminobgy of 
old ca^e maEZ k « 'TT " * derive fJL 

that it LTnthe H ff 199 ° : 435 DiCm 1991) ' d0Se inS P ecdon sh0WS 

^;ss maw p , r ° perties and a rdated b - in ^ 

the entire - Cle e7' 7""* b0th t0 form 311(1 fanction - First > 
a unit. Second 2^ ^ n 7^™>* P ^* « d 35 
This is not a corrlXbt T ^ "* ° r " aCcordin S t0 dialect - 

occurs onlvlZnTfi ! ™ ld ' * is "W» optional. While it 

most dialect ^ ^ ^eness is minimally indicated in 

appears to mark an IT thedefimte Fourth, its primary function 

I have no text e^^£*^™? *? ^ects cited (though 
to all, as the following 

examples show ^ ^ ^ ° ne common 

d3a) Spanish Arabic (Corriente i 977 - m) 
mushm-iin-an Utaaf 
MusUm-PL-n bad 
'bad Muslims' 



enph of fina, vowels in m not deal with system aticaU y is the status of the 

S™ S ^ a "d as length n ^utT , " P ° Mible l ° ™ W the Old Arab.c 

^fTf SHOrl V " '° n 8 would emergen *L" * ^ ^ VOWel is "on-contrastive. 

■^e of final vowel length is b„ und up *™ °^ « he " * suffix is added, as in ( 9 ) vs. (10). The 
^mga stance on issue, of theo JcZh f™*"^ ^1 length which in turn implies 

■Tsars * *— * mpon - M m ,o ° * fr ° m - 

w roftS(W: " 8) -«^c alten ^ 0 ^ >itw ^^ aWor 
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(13b) Sudanic Arabic, Shukriyya in E. Sudan (Reichmuth 1983: 190) 
ba-jii-k wakt-an gariib 
I-come-you time-n near 
Til come to you soon* 

(13c) Najdi Arabic (Ingham 1994a: 49) 
kalmit-in rimy-at 
word-n thrown-F 
'a word thrown down' 

(13d) Afghanistan Arabic (Ingham 1994& 115) 
hintit-in hamra 
wheat-n red 
red grains of wheat' 

While the distribution of this suffix is not precisely the same in all dialects— in 
Spanish and Nigerian Arabic, for example, it may be suffixed only to a noun, 
in Najdi to noun and adjective — and its frequency of occurrence variable — it 
disappears from Spanish Arabic in later texts, for example, but in Najdi and 
Shukriyya Arabic it occurs frequently— its basic characteristics are common 
to all its dialectal occurrences. So-called nunation and mimation phenomena 
in Semitic language do not have enough in common functionally and seman- 
tically to allow Moscati et al. (1980: 96) to reconstruct a common proto- 
Semitic indefinite form. The present data suggests that yet another function, 
namely nominal linkage, has to be added to the various ones served by 
Semitic final - Vn nasal suffixes. 

In a point which will be repeated in the following discussion, it is reason- 
able to reconstruct the nominal linker *- Vn into a form of Arabic immediately 
predating the variety described by Sibawaih, i.e. pre-diasporic Arabic in the 
terminology adopted here. This follows from the wide geographic distribu- 
tion of a relatively uniform morpho-syntactic phenomenon. It appears in the 
earliest forms of Spanish Arabic, which means it was probably brought into 
Andalusia in the eighth century. Though Arabs first moved into the Sudanic 
area only after 1300, they derive basically from tribes which migrated into 
Egypt in the seventh and eighth centuries and were increasingly marginalized 
from the eighth century onwards and pushed ever further South (see sect. 
5-2.2.2 and Owens 2003). Arabic in Afghanistan is relatively recent, dating 
from the nineteenth century, its speakers having immigrated from Uzbeki- 
stan, where they have lived since the eighth century (see sect. 5 2.2.3). There 
have been Arabs in central Saudi Arabia and parts of Yemen since pre-Islamic 
times. It thus appears that this common feature existed in one variety ot 
Arabic no later than the time of the Arabic diaspora at the beginning of the 
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She's ° f 8Cneral in * is «*»>. -te 

BlauraZe!r etati0n * ^ ° f ^ " V " f °™ is at ™ce with 
Blau s, a digression companng our views is in order. Blau (1969- 40) recoe- 

To be! r toll Tt T ^ ^ ° n inde P-dent parallel development. 

not"vaSe f? 7 T 6 1977: Rdchmuth ^3; Owens x 99 3*) were 

"our «T nd so the" ^ Carb ° U W ° n Chadian ^ older 

paSar R. ? T CntidSmS « based on » wider data base. In 

£££ ^SSSnTi only three varieties ' various Arabi - ' 

g^o£^/ , ^ ,C, and Iewish Mid ^ Arabic. Nonetheless, on 
that ^^^^^^^^«aprio^«nd^ 

shared He ^ ° f ^ ^ at ** ***** 

^cts'( l969 ^T^^ Vel ° P ^ ent ** aff ^ed the modern Bedouin 

argumemation Select u T^T^ 

Arabic is indeed a m^i* ' r ftapter * moreover, argues that Uzbekistan 
the Arabi « ***** elsewhere in the wide reaches of 
of morpholoSlanll: ,7" ^ h ° Wever ' H ^on's principle 

aU extremes T^at t . 3 ^ Suffi * - a comparable function at 

Uzbekistan, Afgh^) an Tf n8 ^ Sudanic re g ion ' 

ders the ^£2^ ak °. in lts ver X «nter (Arabian peninsula) ren- 

sible. In passing I would 1, 7 " T"*^ fa each area **** im P 0S " 
(central Lbia) j£ ° f ^ ^ using - V* Najdi 

'Bedouin', while th« AndT OUS T f damc area fakers, are in some sense 
A third set ! £ Tihama, are not. 

vowels which a Ppe rj m ortveT n * <** relics are Ae 

suffixes, namely th e foUowing. part ° f certain Pronominal object 

(14) -«*>MSG,-i* 2 FSG,- u /- a3MSG 
Thus for Egyptian Arabic BirkelanH 

Person forms as relics of the a "* ' 9) SeCS me a,i in ^ second 

-« a nominative. It will be seen rT ^ gCnitiVe Suffixes ' respectively, the 

ide it fZ"* remnants in is Me to recommend ta 

case system have caJZS/TV * 35 ° f ^ aaSSical 
qUaUy P^'We or even better explanations. 
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3.4.2. Epenthesis, final short vowels, stems 

The loss of the final vocalic case markers, according to proponents of this 
theory, had consequences for syllable structure (Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 40; 
Blau 1981: 3). Coupled with a tendency of short high vowels to be deleted in 
open syllables (see sects. 2.4.1.2 and 3.2.3), this led to a basic reorganization of 
syllable structure in Neo- Arabic in which the insertion of epenthetic vowels 
plays a significant role. This is because, like Classical Arabic, the majority of 
dialects have maintained a basic syllable structure constraint disallowing 
sequences of three consonants. Thus, assuming the Old -> Neo-Arabic 
model for the moment, given a nominal form like *kalb-V~haa (V = case) 
'her dog', the loss of the case vowel in dialects leads to unacceptable CC-ha 
structures. As Fischer and Jastrow (1980: 41) point out, there are generally two 
solutions to this problem, both involving the insertion of an epenthetic vowel. 
In eastern Libyan Arabic, for example, the epenthetic vowel (underlined) 
comes between the first two consonants, kalib-ha, in Nigerian Arabic between 
the last two, kalba-ha. Note that the first solution is comparable to that used in 
the Classical language, e.g. radd-tu -> radad-tu 'I returned' (Kitaab II: ch. 560), 
while the second is also attested in Sibawaih in the imperative of these forms, 
rudd + haa -> rudd-a-haa Return her' (II: 163, see n. 31 below). 

In this section I would like to make a general overview of the phenomena of 
epenthesis and stem structure, as it bears direcdy on the question of the 
presumed origin of the modern dialects from old pausal forms. This data will 
also be one basis of the discussion in Ch. 8, and in Ch. 6 will be the mainstay 
of a historical interpretation of the syllabic structure of the imperfect verb. 

Two basic types of epenthesis can be distinguished in the dialects. The first, 
illustrated in the previous paragraph, is dependent on consonantal sequence. 
As mentioned, *CCC sequences are not allowed in most dialects, 29 the 
constraint being lifted in one of the two ways just illustrated. I will term 
this linear epenthesis, since it depends on the linear sequence of consonants, 
rather than on consonant quality (see below and Ch. 6). 

(15) Linear epenthesis 

(15a) CCC -> CoCC (9 = epenthetic vowel; see below for quality), galb-ha -> 
galib-ha 

(15b) CCC -> CCaC galb-ha -> galb-a-ha 'her heart* 

29 The significant exceptions, like many dialects of Morocco and Algeria do 
discussion, since in thenTthe lifting of the *CCC constraint is cite , t^*?*^" 
which must also be included in the proto-language, as discussed further* ^ 6 bekn* ,£m* 
dialects a final pause, #, has the same status as a C, inducing the same epenthetic effect, e.g. Eastern 
Libya faife/#-*faiW/#. 
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z tjIY r . inter » naUy induces the same e P enthesis ^ 

hum W/. um their house', i.e. CCC ~ VVCC -> C/WCaC. 
in broaZstroT 1 ^ 1 am ~-izing the variants 

Lbk'o^r ^ 05a) SOlUti ° n " f ° Und > inter in Libya" 
ofZL anH i raq1 ' M n ° rthern ,OTdan) ' most Zwten dialects south 
of Asyu^ and t h e eastern Nile delta (Behnsted and Woidich 1985- 5 6) and in 

t£Z2££5 ° f SU / 3n (RdchmUth 70). The S sition" 

2^ Ar t ^ ^ ° f As ^ Chadi - »d Nigerian 

Arabic, Najdi Arabic, and most Yemeni dialects 

back orlidt d C t V0Wd T 3 " 7 3 W8h VOWd whose P"«se value, front, 

Y C ° nSOnantal C ° nteXt - In a few dialects, includ- 
2Zo { 2e^T V3lUe ° f ^ epCnthetk VOWel is det ^ed by the 

(16) WSA and Cairene 

fl'ltr UeinM (Cairene haS * etc. here) 

galb-a-ha 

galb-i-hin 

galb-i-ki 

galb-i~na 

^!^^^^ in ^ there « d ^cts which allow 
(.7) (Na)di , aIso i984; ^ ^ ^ 

Anibk-apLd^^^ ^ is «0» found in most parts of the 

first is what Blanc termed ^^r ^ 8 Can be dis ^guished here. The 
termed the gahawa syndrome; the eponymous gahawa 

sfbaw't 1SCUSSmg the lm ^-e ^^^^^"^ is att -ted in Sibawaih (II: 163, 
2ST t 7? n ° n - H ^ ^akeSf "wel ^ ^ 3 ^ P e ™ n s ^ object suffix, 

Hl|aZ1 station (essentially ( 14a) aS) d ^° m * ttr ^-^ where the 

oove) does not reqmre epenthesis before the object suffix. 
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coffee' having the prototypical trait of inserting a low vowel in the following 
sequence. It may be termed guttural epenthesis. 

Guttural epenthesis 

(18a) C gut C C gut aC (gutturals = h, h, ?, x, ar, in some dialects (e.g. NA) q 
(18b) *gahwa — ► gahawa coffee' 

This is found, inter alia, in Najdi Arabic, Sudanic Arabic (see sect. 1.6.6), 
eastern Libyan Arabic, Egyptian Arabic around Asyut and south (Behnstedt 
and Woidich 1985: 45), and rural Iraqi dialects (but not other Egyptian dialects, 
Hijazi, most Yemeni dialects, and most qultu dialects of Mesopotamia). 
A different subtype of consonantal environment is provided by the sequence. 

Sonorant epenthesis 

(19a) CC sonorant CoC (sonorant = /, r, n, sometimes w, y> m) 
(19b) bajri — ► bajzri 'I run (Nigerian Arabic) 

This has already been alluded to above in the discussion of pausal phenomena 
in Sibawaih, sect. 3.2.3 above. Here an epenthetic vowel is inserted before a 
sonorant. This is attested in different realizations, inter alia, in Najdi Arabic, 
much of Egypt south of Cairo (Behnstedt and Woidich 1985: 47 ft), the 
Tihama region of Yemen (Behnstedt 1984: 49)> Spanish Arabic (Corriente 
1977: 72), and Chadian and Nigerian Arabic. Dialects such as eastern 
Libyan, Cairene and most of the Nile delta, highland Yemeni, the Arabic of 
Uzbekistan, and urban Baghdadi do not have it, or at least do not treat such 
clusters any differently from other consonant clusters. 

What is interesting to note is that the epenthetic vowels often come in 
precisely the position where case vowels occur in Classical Arabic. In fact, 
taking a broad reading of Sibawaih, the occurrence of pre-suffixal epenthesis 
in Najdi Arabic mirrors in surprising fashion the distribution of case 
vowels. This results from the following two epenthetic rules, outlined above 
in (15b, 18). 

(20) W/CCC -> W/CCsCy CCsonoram ~* CdC (note that sonorant 
epenthesis takes precedence if the 2 rules conflict) 
been-ham -> beena-ham 'between them', rajl-ha -» rajil-ha 'her 
husband' (examples from Ingham 1995) ■ 

The broad reading of Sibawaih identifies the sonorant epenthesis rule with the 

case epenthesis rule discussed in sects. 3.2.2 and 3.2.3. 
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whS r : 3 C " initial Pr ° n0minal suffix > the -ntexts 

^T^S*^ 14 T" occur ' 32 * happens that in this diaIect the 

stem vo" ! IT, ! ^ ^ n0t ° CCUr are those ™* an a as the final 
ZzZIo^ b ? a4 - hum : s °™ » f ^' Generally speaking it appears 

one Z ^ ZenthT * ^ ^ ^ 3 * 

Wfr thi I ™ : C ;°,7? ° r an ° ther before C " initial P«»»mi«»l suffixes. 
2 St' m ^ formS ° f n ° Un + C - initial P™— 1 -ffix in the 
SJS^SS?.^ ^ ° f ^ (W). There are a total of twenty- 

Z one o? thTt r; rs pron r inal suffixes ' ° f *~ 

noun stem 2^^^°-" ^ * ^ ° f 
Arabic has a „ i u I consonantal suffixes: where Classical 

rekti^y fr" uent ' ^ ^ to have an e P-thetic one. The 
flavor to Variety ^ **" a 

contrast Sen 1?^^ V ° Wek Besides the ^ar functional 
Pronoun^ L^g J™ ^ ^ ^ 
not unreasonable to refate tn * i t com P^tive context, however, it is 
no m ena fo un dl notheS a ^ 

connecting vowel mav ^ u r 8ua§eSj e -8- in G ^az and Hebrew, where a 
vowels are often intemreLt , S "" 5 ^ fal Vour m horse'). While such 

epenthesis system What is nrSfS , , 7 are ^ relic of 311 "r-Semitic 
at least a system of W J*^ ■ * that P^o-Semitic had 

This alternation £ ST T^ 8 * COntat CC * - <** 
possessed noun, uzun W> ? V c * ° f Semitic > <* the Aktad-n 

segolates (Heb. ;W ea r') h A k I969: l8) ' Aramaic and Hebrew 
n - 33) as well as Classical A u n a,ec ' 5 ( ea stern Libyan widin 'ear', see 
discussed in sect , 2l ^ Th n yard ^> and the case epenthesis 

• 3-a.i). Though admittedly a sketchy overview, the attested 

" ^^^^S^^ ^ «~ * e «— ^ epenthesis. 
Sft* ^ COntort CT C-vl ctc^^T ^ ^ould one occur would appear in an 

SLT„ m Slb3Waih ^ F ^?ffl U strS„?eu. "K" A " m *~ in ' ^ ^ Old Arabic 

toWs^p ronundation de|eted/m U ^«g e'd,er shor, high vowel deletion or a murmur vowel 

varied " ^ m ** «— i other words, insertion does 

34 t -r, . , n/murmur does characterize certain Old Arabic 

1 mcluded ^tive nouns like been W • • 

Cn m Ae but did not include active participles. 
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universality of epenthesis rules in Semitic, as opposed to the only sporadic 
appearance of case systems, lends greater credence to my suggestion above 
that the Classical Arabic case system grew in part at least out of epenthetic 
phenomena. 

Returning to the major theme of this section, looking at the distribution of 
epenthetic rules among the dialects, one is led to the same conclusion as with 
the linker *- Vn discussed in sect. 3.4.1, namely that each of the epenthetic rules 
is represented in such a spread of modern dialects that their origin, in their 
diverse guises, must be at least as old as the ilrabiyya described by Sibawaih, 
that is, eighth century or older. For instance, the common guttural epenthesis 
rule of Spanish, Nigerian, Tihama, and Najdi Arabic, but equally its lack in 
highland Yemen, Cairene, eastern Libyan, and urban Baghdadi points to both 
its presence and its lack, at the time of the original Islamic diaspora in the 
seventh/eighth centuries; similarly, with cluster and sonorant epenthesis. If 
this is the case, however, one does not have to seek the origin of the epenthetic 
rules as the result of syllabification changes associated with the loss of final 
vowels, including final case vowels, in Old Arabic. Rather, epenthesis can be 
reconstructed as part of pre-diasporic and proto-Arabic. I develop this point 
further in Chs. 6 and 8. 

3.4.3. Dialects vs. linguistic features 

As mentioned in sects. 1.6.7 and 2.3.3, Blau (1981, 1988) has developed a model 
for the development of Arabic, attractive for its linguistic simplicity and for its 
socio-historical plausibility. Pre-Islamic Old Arabic, spoken by Bedouin 
tribes, was transformed during the early Islamic period in an urban context 
where Arabs mixed with foreign learners of Arabic into a Middle Arabic. The 
linguistic reflex of this transformation was a shift from a synthetic-type 
language to an analytic type (Blau 2002: 16). It is important at this point to 
look at what is understood by these terms, concentrating on morphological 
and syntactic features. 35 Blaus inventory of features includes the following 
(1981: 3-4). I would note that the list replicates some of the features included 
in Fischer and Jastrow's account of Neo-Arabic features. For the sake of 
completeness, and because some of the features are new, I include Blaus 
entire list here. The following, moreover, extends my critique of dichotomous 
labeling (sect. 1.6.7), to another binary pair of terms, synthetic vs. analytic, 
which is well established in the Western Arabicist vocabulary. Also, in contrast 
to the critique of the Old/New dyad of Ch. 2 which is explicidy within the 

35 Blau includes phonological features as well, though it is hard to see how, intuitively the 
opposition analytic vs. synthetic is to be applied to them. 
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realm of historical linguistics, the current discussion being based on a purely 
structural dichotomy adds another critical dimension to the debate. 

Leaving aside problems in the definition of syntheticity and analyticity (see 
Retso 1994: 335; Cuvalay 1997: 19), the list is open to criticisms of two major 
types, both of which were dealt with in some detail in the previous chapter. 
On the one hand, some analytic features are in fact well attested in Old Arabic, 
m the sense that they are described in some detail in Sibawaih. The full 
agreement in VS sentences, for instance, is in evidence in Sibawaih's stock 
example Pakaluw-niy il-baraariyd 'The lice ate me up' (e.g. I: 411). As Levin 
(1989) explains, Sibawaih does not condemn this as substandard usage, 
though Levin does suggest that it is a minority usage (1989: 60). In such a 
case it is hard to see the dialects as representing a radically new development. 
On the other hand, most of the other features establish a contrast only 
between Classical Arabic and some modern dialects. While Blau recognizes 
this, the methodological problems related to this have not been emphasized 
enough. Regarding the list in Table 3.2, some of the features such as the 
comparative expressed by 'more' (e.g. in Chadian Arabic) are quite rare 
among the dialects. The analytic genitive may be given special attention, 
since it is a favorite distinguishing point between the Old and Neo-Arabic 
leg Versteegh 1993a: 69). Here, discussion of this feature in terms of analy- 
ticity or simplification often misses at three points. First, Classical Arabic does 
have an analytic genitive, namely in the form of the prepositions li 'for and 
mm 1 trorrh Classical grammarians even regarded li as the 'Pas/' of the direct 
genmve (Owens 1990: 14 ff.), though this is a theory-internal question bearing 
only mdirecdy on the linguistic function of the construction. Second, the 

Ill'n , ."I ytlC 8 7 tiVe ' marked hy ™ pendent morpheme is in nearly 
aU dialects but an alternative to the direct genitive. The choice between the 

rfhZEl" j ' Semantk ' StyIiStic * ™ d P"*"* than a question 

of historical replacement of one by the other (e.g. Owens 1993 fc 65; 2002; 



Synthetic . . . 
. Analytic 



Cases and moods KI 

Vs r„ rt : 1 , No cases 

Comparative adjective Analytic genitive 

Dual Comparative expressed by more' 

Internal passive Decreasing use of dual 

lam + imperfect *° mternal V**™ 
Negative only by tnaa 
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Eksell 1995: 66). Furthermore, S. Prochazka (2002: 153) reports that in Cilician 
Arabic in south-central Turkey only the synthetic is used. Third, in most 
dialects the analytic genitive can hardly be said to be a simplified form. To the 
contrary, it is usually marked by a morpheme agreeing in number and gender 
with the head noun, and hence is morphologically more 'complicated' than 
the Classical Arabic analytic genitive in li. 

It is true that a few items on the list do distinguish Classical Arabic from the 
dialects. The dual in dialects is restricted exclusively to nouns, whereas in 
Classical Arabic it occurs on adjectives, pronouns, verbs, etc. as well. Whether 
they suffice to define broad varieties of languages in terms of syntheticity vs. 
analyticity is doubtful, however. Moreover, as seen in the previous chapter, 
the historical question of priority of the dual forms remains open. 

Blau's list is more striking for a fatal methodological shortcoming, and this 
is that his dichotomization is no dichotomization at all, or at best only a 
dichotomization based on the a priori abstraction, Classical Arabic vs. dialect. 
But what is the basis for making this abstraction, if not the synthetic/analytic 
traits he assigns to each group? Blau has no way independently to identify the 
very entities he is trying to distinguish. It is clear from the foregoing discus- 
sion that no such general criteria are to be found. Some of the criteria, e.g. the 
analytic genitive, have little basis in fact. Others do not distinguish two groups 
in the way Blau would want. Nigerian Arabic and Classical Arabic, for 
example, share the property of having comparative adjectives, Najdi Arabic 
and Classical Arabic the property of having internal passives, etc. I return to 
this point presently. It may then be asked whether the few features which 
genuinely do distinguish two varieties of language are sufficient to justify 
drawing far-reaching conclusions about their development (see Ch. 2). The 
problem becomes more acute when one considers arguments such as the one 
advanced in the present chapter that what is probably the key feature in the 
synthetic-analytic contrast, case vs. non-case, is a dichotomy which can be 
reconstructed into proto-Arabic, and hence did not arise as an urban trait in 
pre- or post-Islamic times. 

The conclusions reached in the previous chapter on the Old/New contrast 
is equally applicable to the analytic/synthetic one. It was seen in Ch. 2 that on 
close inspection the list of elements distinguishing Old and Neo-Arabic is 
perhaps useful as a typology of traits which may in any given instance 
distinguish the Classical language from the dialects, though the list as such 
does not justify the conceptions of Old and Neo-Arabic as historical concepts. 
Similarly here, Blau's synthetic/analytic list may define a structure contrast 
between some varieties of Old and some varieties of Neo-Arabic There are far 
too many exceptions, however, to maintain the dyad as a useful analytic tool. 
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3-5- Case and Caseless Arabic 

The suggestion that modern Arabic dialects are the descendent of a caseless 
variety is not entirely new. As early as Vollers*' it was proposed that pre- 
d.asponc caseless varieties of Arabic existed, and that these represent the 
ancestors) of the modern dialects (see Spitaler 1953 ; Diem X973, 
Ketso 1994; and Corriente 1975, 1976). All these scholars, however, assume 
that at some point in the prehistory of Arabic a unique case-variety ancestor 
existed. The present proposal is a qualitatively different interpretation of the 
development of Arabic, however, in arguing that there was a variety of proto- 
(Z< L S» ! d m °^ hol °^ case in its history. Lately Zaborski 
lev rio ^ h3Ve argUCd ' con ~8ly - my opinion, that there 
andZ Z A 7 ?* m0dem ^ dialeCts > notabl y Pronominal forms 
Ith ar T" t L Whkh PrCSerVe ° ld Semitic or Proto Afroasiatic forms 
h c eat a T T ^ ClaSSiCal langU3 ^ 71115 latter ™* " -PO«ant, for 
been tfin T ^ ^ ° f ^ in com P a 'ative Semitic* has too often 

endwl th n ^ 0 " e ; din : ensional ^cture beginning with Akkadian and 

^t^Jr ^ ablc ; 38 Adding modern ™«> a 

mZ^ndT u ^ 1 ^ ^ dimensions in that develop- 

P^ri^lTt ,SmS f 0m P roto - S «»itic may move directly from the 
52 stnS i bypa$sin S Classical A»bk completely. 

emphasized^ tfS^^J?? * * ^ * h " to h 

(or varieties fnr A Cgmg ° n a P non > non-hnguistic grounds any variety 

the hlS re^" reC ° nStrUCti0n ^ «« A no" distort 



4- hi8hly W ° rk ^ PUWiShed -'-^discussed in greater detail in the n«. 

" Diem (1991) assumes that the mrvt,™ a:.i ^. . 
already in pre-diasporic times casele* eXmd ' Mtt "**T &om a case variety, but that 
closely related. This perspective is J™" 6 " 1 ' to which Ae mod <™ dialects are most 

development, an alternative explanatioT^R, ™ ?* ? iem *at if this is the historical 

Provided. His alternative exp^on l r t h !, ' *" di W««* °f the case endings must be 
however. Diem argues from a function,! dlSap P earan « » no ™°'e compelling than Blaus, 
Appearance in pre-diasporic t^^JT^T* ** redundancy led to the case 

system debate) shows, there are no varieti«T \ ^ * * e of the dysfunctional case 

'orms have a high functional load H™ ^ ™ ( Q^«> MSA , etc.) where the case 
Oinous conclusion that its functional des^H. I 7" W ** a ' need> for V*™, it is a 

*ways possessed should be memotS * dS »n«« that a trait which the system 

In the standard introduction on T k ? ^PP^ce. 
Stages, including the modem ^ bi c « ^ modcm -flexes of the Semitic 
$trUCt,ons - dutacte ' 411 bu * ignored for purposes of Semitic recon- 
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Figure 3.1 is a working sketch of development of case in Arabic. 

Old Arabic here refers to the oldest form of Arabic attested in descriptive 
detail, dated to the seventh/eighth centuries (see sect. 3.1). I suggest in a 
number of places in this book (sect. 2.4.1.2, Old Arabic sources; Ch. 4; sect. 
8.1) that caseless varieties can be inferred in this period via interpretation of 
concepts such as ixtilaas. So-called Middle Arabic texts are perhaps charac- 
terized by interference from this variety (as early as the seventh century, Diem 
1984: 268). It must be assumed on the comparative evidence adduced above 
that in the Old Arabic period caseless varieties existed. 39 

The designation of the original proto-Semitic nominal as C-0 means that it 
does not possess case. Whether it had suffixes marking other relational 
phenomena, such as an -a (cf. -a as an adverbial marker, as in Hebrew and 
Classical Arabic, or -a as a genitive/object marker, as in GaSaz, ox-a as 
absolutive as in n. 22) out of which the case system developed is an inde- 
pendent question. It is assumed that case marking in Semitic is a younger trait 
than nominals lacking case marking on the basis of the Afroasiatic evidence 
(sect. 3.2.1). Proto-Arabic had both the original' caseless nominals, and the 
case-marking of certain other Semitic languages (sect. 3-3-2). Proto-Arabic 
here is a reconstructed form which can be dated only in relative terms. The 
direct evidence that it has case appears only in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, particularly with Sibawaih's detailed grammar. At some point, the 
rightward pointing arrow in Fig. 3.1 is not meant as pointing to a specific date, 
the case-variety of the spoken language emerged with the caseless. The direct 
evidence that proto-Arabic does not have case, barring Diem's work (sect. 
3.1.2) which defines a date of around too BC, comes from the modern dialects. 



Proto-Semitic Proto-Arabic Old Arabic: 7th/8th century modern dialects 
C-O^nominals^ C-0-* (C-0)-*^^^^ C 

C-case -> C ease -> C-case 
C-case = final case- marked nominals, C-0 = no 

Figure 3.1. Proto-Arabic case 

» It is logically possible, but on comparative grounds vanishingly unukely, that at the time of the 
Arabic diaspora in the early Islamic period, case marking suddenly disappeared ,ust brfo« ^ 
expansion began. This would (1) contradict Blau's own hypothesis, since the case 
have to have disappeared before large-scale mixture with non-Arabic populanom *£g^J ^ 
would require that the different epenthesis rules, particularly (15a, b), immediately ^^m the 
Place of the vowelless forms. Postulating such a sequence of events could save -^fo^ 
varieties of Old Arabic, though at the cost of suspending normal application of the comparative 
method. 
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Since caseless forms can be comparatively reconstructed at least as early as the 
sevent^ghth centuries, from the time of the Arabic diaspora, they are 
mimmally as old as the case-Arabic described by Sibawaih, and hence can 
be projected into proto-Arabic as well. 

^V 11 * Fig ' 31 represents one iin g"istic feature in two manifestations, 
Tl f r n " C3S u ^ ^ " ^ f ° r the dev ^P^ent of modern dialects as 
foTth! A " ? C em P hasized ' ™» ™* than a rough working model 
traitor Pmei lt ° f ^ 0ldY ^ the detailed ™ l r™ ^ bundles of 
encor . 8 7 ^ PktUre Cmer S e - Even then th e model will fail to 
be wron T aSPCCtS ° (the langUagC dev ^Pment. In particular, it would 
to eTe? J'" f rtS farther Iin S uistic ^ the model, 

imposl £ / m T reSPeCtivdy (SCe Tabk 3*>- " will be difficult, if not 
ZSS^r^* r° nStrUCt diSCrCte entities ' dial ^s. sociolects or 
it „~o„ J i . , ma 8 lcaI fakers of Classical Arabic will be found; nor is 
vaS I" 7^1 ^ ^ P^^ic split into case and caseless 
SS» entitiCS —P^ing directly with the modern 

the^aturel? 2^ ^ ° f Qassical or m -e accurately, 

Qass^bi^ot T I"" I"" 8 " ° f SibaWaih in definiDg 

sect. 3 3 2 Qassical A h t ^ * overem P h *^d- But as seen above in 

langua« J Ti^ a l h 35 much a ^ of thi ^ about 

linguistic rationalist u- (?)) ^S 1115 ^ Matures as Sibawaih's own 
It Tthu i one 7 ' bS lingUistk allow him to incorporate, 

defin d by uniaVe TT™ * *** ° f Classical ^ as an entity 

*^lwFlZ^\^z e structures - 14 is - referring again to 

discrete, Lol^ ^ ^ ^ *~ 3 

•he^SfS]^ Ch3Pter 1 W ° Uld ^ t0 CX P and on th « P-t, since 
gg that a language can simultaneously have both case and caseless 

40 Even reconstructing the hktnrv „f 
"tractable undertaking ffian mo St Lb 1^ ^ m ° dem features is » much raore 

<«99.) argues that those modemd aim w^ I°f , to admi «- F - example, Diem 

^^q^tteUrukf.g^^^*^. 1 "** -V„ suffix (see ( 13 „ tend to be those with 
conclus>ons. In fact, only two of the - Vn Zl k * COrres P on °ence Diem draws various diachronic 
competely clear), are also g aha wa (guttura \ Z 1 ' * nd Sudanic **** <*°"g« Shukriyya is not 
no. (Andalusian, Tihama, AfglTi f an ^ * dialects, whereas three of the -Vn dSLcts are 

«««en. Libyan Arabic and Tme u^T^ 8 t0rt »5). From the reverse angle, 

^thesis bu, „„ - V „. Diem , s vaneties around Asyut and Luxor have guttural 

^fnptionofli nguisticcon stmcts^nfortu^ M>m«^ialekte>) concepts in the 

make sound reconstruction even harden 7 ' P racti « in Arabic linguists serves to 
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varieties may strike many Semiticists as odd. However, the suggestion is 
plausible, if not indeed necessary, from two perspectives. First, if Diem 
(sect. 3.2 above, see n. 10) is correct that there existed caseless forms of Arabic 
as early as 100 bc, it necessarily follows that at least between 100 bc and ad 
800, a period of almost a millennium, there coexisted case and caseless 
varieties of the language. Clearly, one cannot put an absolute duration on 
how long the coexistence occurred, though if it lasted for 900 years it must 
have been of an extremely stable sort. 

Second, it is useful to look at modern dialectal and sociolectal analogies to 
determine whether diametrically opposed features can coexist. Of course 
many examples can be found, of which I will cite only two. Among modern 
dialects can be found quite striking differences coexisting along long geo- 
graphical borders. Excellent examples of this are found in Behnstedt's atlas of 
Yemeni Arabic where, for instance, Tihama dialects lacking a morphological 
feminine plural and having the suffix -fas perfect subject marker in first and 
second person forms (katab-t 'I wrote', 1985: 116, 125) sit next to central Yemeni 
forms possessing the feminine plural and marking the subject with k {katab-k 
4 I wrote'). Equally striking is the sociolinguistic coexistence of different 
varieties side by side in the same urban settings. Arabic-speaking neighbors, 
in the city of Maiduguri in northeast Nigeria, for example, use essentially two 
systems of marking verbal mode. A minority, originally migrants from west- 
ern Chad, have no verbal mode markers, so that, for example, gaal yamfi 
means either 'he said that he was going' or 'he said to go'. More commonly 
indicative is marked by a b- prefix (familiar in many dialects), subjunctive by 
its lack, so that a morphological minimal pair exists between indicative gaal 
bimfi 'he said that he was going' and subjunctive gaal yamfi 'he said to go'. As 
might be expected, there is individual speaker variation, though there are no 
indications that one or the other variant is dying out (Owens i995> i99««)- 41 

Looking at the postulation of two opposed coexisting linguistic features, 
case and caseless, in terms analogous to data which dialectologists of Arabic 
have been describing for years makes the coexistence of the two varieties over 
a very long period of time look less exotic and dramatic than it might be 
portrayed. Of course, at some point the case endings did die out, and it may 



- Mauro Tosco (p.c.) has pointed out that the -fM variation in Yemen is of a 
sort from the presence/absence of a feature, which is what the case/case ess hypothesis assumes.^ 
Nigerian Arabic indicative/subjunctive, however is precisely analogous (and many more : such cases 
could be cited, the occurrence of - Vn in sect. 3.4.1 being another one), and the ^f^^ 
contrast in the plural in Yemen is similar. What the -t/-k variants do ^"^^gSn 
prominent variation among central morphological categories may be subject to a stable variation 
which has endured well over 1,000 years. . . r 
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Trio^i Tf ltl0n ° f many nW native s P eakers of Arabic in the 

fori! 0 " 1118 ISlamk <BMpMa did ^ a roIe in *e advantage 

toward the caseless V ariety. Proving this in linguistic terni will be ver, 

tat whT C fi C3Se ' 3 l0 ° k 3t the Striki ^ mbrtures of 

in f m t0day ' S m ° dem diaIeCts that « is unlikely 

asS Tetent" 1 " 3 ^ """k^" 1 ^n ^ *** with 

lacked hesTr T? retenti0n ° f dual> CtC - 38 °PP° sed to those which 

bsenc nt H T " ^ that these features > - their presence and 
fori s JvT about somewhat independently of each othe£ as Rabins 

con^lTT" d> SibaWaih ' S task can be «™ Pardy as one of 
Z^StoZ?*^ int ° 3 conceptual whole, with the 

or the avlr * him " In such » Nation, however, 

nL^TZw e tl° {Al f C ** disa PP-ance of case endings did not 

h JoZuofornt ^ 1 h3Ve attem P ted to ex Pand «n the caseless 
C-Si^T^S 6 7 ** CVidenCe ^ m a" stages of the 

to ^L^Zunirtrr Semitk ' throu * h ~ down 

that when this" d ^iS^^^^^^'^"^"' 14 
time, it has been su K eIted Z ^ hyP ° thesis 15 *** strong. At the same 
one particular ** «*- ^ in 

This chapter has further ad^T" 1 " " ^ ^ 
oration of evidence from ti a aTSament *at a more active incorp- 
language histo™ ZnT ? AmWc dWect » comparative Arabic 
and^Sa* * a " ^standing of Jlarger Semitic 

^"S^^c?^^^ 

instances to language shift to the *Z,L "~ _77 ". ls Ukel y FuWArab 

contact led in many 

northeast Nigerian maintains many con^l ' (Brauk3m P« '993). Nonetheless, the Arabic of 

•og.cal paramgmand m e-V n h^ s X s ^rn e a * «** ^ning FPL morpho- 

*l°ne does no, i mp | y simplification SUraraanz «» « sect- Ma. Intensive contact with foreigners 
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Al-Idgham al-Kabiyr and Case 
Endings 



Observations about linguistic variants in Arabic are as old as the Arabic 
grammatical tradition itself, perhaps even older. Indeed, what most (though 
not all, see Wansbrough 1977) students of Arabic would regard as the oldest 
extensive Arabic document, namely the QurPaan, exists not in one fixed form, 
but rather in a set of variant versions. In this chapter, I will continue with my 
interpretation of the form of Arabic as it existed in the seventh and eighth 
centuries by recourse to a discussion of these variant versions. 

As seen in the previous chapter, in the Western Arabicist tradition, it has 
been a standard practice to contrast Classical Arabic or Old Arabic possessing 
case endings with the caseless modern dialects. In a historical perspective, as 
argued for in Ch. 3, it is not at all clear that a distinction between two varieties 
of Arabic, one with case, another without case, can be postulated as consti- 
tuting successive varieties, the case-variety being the primeval variety which at 
some point evolved into a caseless one. 

A brief look into the history of Western Arabic studies, however, reveals 
that a more nuanced and differentiated attitude to this question once held 
sway. In particular, at the turn of the twentieth century the German scholar 
Karl Vollers (1906: 165) proposed that the QurPaan was originally composed 
in a variety without case endings. Vollers's argumentation on this point is 
embedded in a larger one in which he claimed that the QurPaan was revealed 
in a west Arabian dialect differing in many respects from Classical Arabic. In 
what he regarded as the official version of the QurPaan, this variety was later 
replaced by a more prestigious variety, associated basically with an eastern 
Arabian dialect. 

Vollers's historical interpretation of the Koranic revelation and later 
remodeling according to classical norms, though bold, is, as has been pointed 
°"t in a number of places, difficult to verify, and his thesis is weakened by a 
number of factual errors regarding the status of the variant readings. In fact, 
it should be pointed out, Vollers, for whatever reason, did not base his 
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argument on a detailed reading of the QiraaPaat, but rather drew on a range 
of sources including lexicography, grammar, and excerpts from the QiraaPaat 
themselves. 

Despite any shortcomings, however, his linguistic interpretation of the state 
or Arabic in the early seventh century was remarkably prescient. Moreover, 
I will attempt to show, his assumption that there was a Koranic variant 
without case ending receives partial support from the Koranic reading trad- 
ition itself. I present this evidence here. The present chapter may be read in 
conjunct™ with Kahle's (1948) summary of a manuscript written perhaps by 
a nfth-century scholar named al-Maliki, in which various hadUh are cited, 
pointing directly and indirecdy to the practice of reading the QurPaan 
without case endings. 

The caseless variety of Koranic reading was associated with the tradition of 
It T f ° ramC readCr 3nd g rammari *n Abu SAmr ibn SAlaa? (hence- 
T'™.^' one of th e seven 'received' QurPaan readers canonized in 
Ibn Mujahid s (d 324/936) al-SaKfiy 1-QiraaPaat. Abu Amr died in 770, and 
tradiH the K ttadltion with him is true, it would mean that a 

Re^Tth Tl 3 S V3riety iS aS ° ld as traditions ^th case endings. 

TanH ,n ?^ n81n f Written K ° rank text > me ™&4> was unvoweled 
(and unpointed) and that it is precisely the QiraaPaat which give the 

the™ A r 8C f^ET 1 " rendering 3 C ° m P lete ° ral interpretation of 
has Inv '^F7 ' M-ding Versi ° ns ' none of Ibn Mujahid's seven 

thee^^ 

ProvT^- fl r riShed " ind ™)' so sh °nW any of them be 

proven to sanction a caseless reading, the caseless reading is as 'old' as any 

On^ntalSroft d ° UbtleSSly ^ l0St ° n K ° rank scholars - Arabicists, and 

™£^!FF um ?*' than VoUers>s - To ™t* VoUers ' s p° sition 

cZ*lZ ofA^ ^7? f hinking ' intCr dk ' ****** of caseless vs. 

in 1906 in the preface to his book, Vollers 

sented hk theS t I ^ u? * Whkh he Was ™ h ^* when he pre- 
en* Ls of Z 1 1 ,° larS " ^ F ° r We * tem Arabicists, the 

further S^V^T summ *^> there developed a 

Oonal readings', see Bergstrafier io, v „i ^ Elation of fawaadd al-qiraaPaat "excep- 

«. or .4 series. The linguistic and ex~et^ h 7 U J known var i»nts which did not fit into the 7, «>, 
1 In more recent times a few scholL h7 ? • Variants '«self requires separate attention. 
"9 ff.) taken a critical, though in my ^ ^ (< f « «P"«* «»* 

X ^ ""mutely inclusive evaluation, of the Noldeke tradition. 
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Certain criticisms by Noldeke are correct. Vollers, for instance, opposes a 
received version against the QiraaPaat, which is a misinterpretation of the 
entire concept of the variant readings (see above). 3 This observation, however, 
hardly invalidates Vollers's thesis, and further criticisms by Noldeke turn out 
to be surprisingly weak for a scholar of his stature. Noldeke, while pointing to 
the existence of the al-Pidvaam al-kabiyr* tradition, never explored its sig- 
nificance for Vollers's thesis. This was the practice associated with Abu Amr 
(and perhaps Kisa?i) of allowing inter- word assimilation according to various 
conditions, which will be discussed in greater detail in sect. 4.2 below. Noldeke 
simply remarked that (as of 1910 of course) the works describing this Koranic 
reading tradition were not available (or lost). The existence of the tradition, 
even if only rumored or reported upon, without concrete exemplification, 
could have given Noldeke cause for circumspection, rather than rejection of 
its significance. Furthermore, Noldeke was aware that Sibawaih had written 
on inter-word assimilation, 5 even if Sibawaih never linked it to a particular 
Koranic tradition, so the question of the existence of the phenomenon in 
classical times would presumably not have been an issue for Noldeke. Rather 
than assume an air of caution, however, Noldeke displayed a zealousness in 
rejecting Vollers's thesis which carried him beyond the bounds of measured 
academic judgment. 

Der Orientale neigt dazu, den feierlichen Vortrag heiliger Texte kunstlich zu gestalten; 
das taten auch die Juden und die Syrer. Aber die wirkliche Sprache blickt doch iiberall 
durch. Und das lafit sich mit Sicherheit sagen: hatten der Prophet und seine glaubigen 
Zeitgenossen den Koran ohne I'rab gesprochen, so ware die Tradition davon nicht 
spurlos untergegangen. (1910: 2) 

The Oriental is inclined to intone holy texts with artificial pomp. The [ancient] lews 
and Syrians did the same. Nonetheless, the true language is perceptible behind the 

3 Though a misinterpretation all too prevalent in contemporary Arabic studies Mien (1998: 51). 
intended as a standard textbook on Arabic literature, describes the process of establishing a single 
written version of mem as the canonical source and declaring other versions "°™ n °"™ m ™" 
ignores the entire Islamic QiraaPaat tradition, representing the situation roughly as VoUer MWdm 
•906 with one received version opposed to various non-canonical ones. Noldeke s cnttcsms of nearly 
one hundred years ago are as relevant here as they were in VoUers's time. H «i.mation 

< /idraamUrmlVverb^ 

s Even here Noldeke errs in points of editorial detaU and in points of 
instance alludes to ch. 564 as sibawaihs chapter on Pidraam, though m the ed, ion 

discussion of Pidraam dot not begin until ch. 565, and inter-word assundauon "°^^M66. 
More seriously. Noldeke appears T assume that Sibawaih discusses ^ * s ^j3^ 
conditions relating to al-Puhaam al-Ubryr as did Abu Amr. Such an assumpuon * " ^ ™ J' 
"ill be argued, if Abu Amr's rendition basically lacks final short vowels. Tins, however, 
assumption which Noldeke argued against. 
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z J^ss^^ ^ case endings - such a traditi - « 

IfsL P n^ here ^ N6ldeke ' S C ° ndusion (how could the Edition have 
embXr d K rT by but N5ldeke ' s own 

N^deke s . f m " S 1 WOuld draw attention to four points in 

fakhtt H N6Meke WOUld ^ to —« *at the <W«» 
^LTSf"^- M f Uhammad ' S actuaI ^ech. Perhaps he is only 
SSfn ^ S C °u V ° UerS,S OWn ^Ptions in this regard, though 

S^^TT^ t ,;l a tradid ° n C ° dified SOme 8o - l6 ° 4" after the 
M^rnads P ^ ^ ^ We eVen ^mpted ">> preserve 

Ort2Z t j Wn Pr0n T ati ° n With Perfect accura ^ (- Beck's Lies in 
Th s . adJ t b 0 T mng 19 f ^ introducti - to some of the relevant issues), 
dec ntalted o T?JT *** **** tradition in fact represented 
SS^.^.f^ a,ternativeS to Koranic recitation, then there 
trades had / T "° COMradkti °n « finding that one of these 

2 ^ o as sodat ht ^ " * ^ N6,deke ' s (» d Vollers's) mistake 
ThL m m , Va " ety 1116 P erson of the Prophet 

the Abu AmrTradition 7 1 ^ ^ below that 

variety, ^ * ^ted as representing such a 

this variety L^Z * " the tradition (e.g. Mujahid, Jazari) is 

teristic ofV' bu T ^ ^ (iWwa »- The definin 8 charac " 

presence of assimilation tL ' iS n0t lack of case endin 8 s > but 

--^iss^.^ ;;: hy the term 

PihaaPal-PKraab) Recallina ^ I k ! associat ed with it (rather than, say 

to the grammatic^hetS Ts^T™ *! ^ PraCtkeS « ^ 
stigmatization might hav^ ^^T^ ° f the Abu ^ tradition, a 

its establishment befoL l a " T ^ itS CMefa » character > is due t0 
estabhshed in th tlT^ ^ betermed the 'ideology of AW became 

simply did not have tnTn *J *" Carlv histor y of ^am, M 

lished for it (see Larch^TT^ * 1116 grammarians later estab- 

Fourth, and fi„^ ^ wo^^ ^ md 
Noldeke's cognizance of AeAb T P ° mt t0 ab ° VC> ^ 

«/enrio, i. e . lack of concrete tevrT ^l' 10 "' his a PP eal to argumentation 
« was, in 1910 , to say the le£^£? ° f the ^ 

»thU£ P £^ 

•y AraDic, but thus fer not to concrete linguistic 
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ones, or at least, not ones for which concrete linguistic data has been applied. 
Clearly, therefore, the existence of a traditional work describing the function- 
ing of al-Pidxaam al-kabiyr is of crucial importance in putting the discussion 
on a concrete linguistic footing. 6 



4.1. Sharh Tayyibat al-Nashr: A Fifteenth-Century Treatise on 
Koranic Variants 

Such a document is provided by the Sharh Tayyibat al-Nashr, a work in the 
variant reading (QiraaPaat) tradition written by Ibn al-Jazariy (henceforth, 
Jazari) and commentated by a modern scholar, Ali Muhammad al-DabbaaS 
(henceforth, DabbaS). Jazari died in 833/1429 in Damascus. The work is about 
330 pages long, consisting of rhymed verse written by Jazari, with detailed 
explanation by DabbaS. As is the nature of such texts, the meat of the 
explanation lies in the commentary (sharh). Here I should note one condi- 
tional caveat to the following analysis. It rests, namely, for the most part on 
DabbaS's amplification of Jazari's text. While it may be assumed that DabbaS s 
interpretation is correct and faithful to his sources, I have not confirmed all ot 
them independently myself, on the basis of other medieval QiraaPaat tens. 

The editor Anis Mahra appropriately places the Sharh Tayyibat al-Nashr 
within the Koranic reading tradition. Jazari is said to have studied twelve 
different Koranic variants, and in the present work deals with ten different 
ones, as follows." The first seven are identical with Ibn Mujahid s basic seven 
reading traditions, the last three additional, sanctioned traditions. 



6 Pretzl (a934 : 293) implies that the al-Pidraam al-kabiyr tradmon ,s Imuted among feramc 
readers, noting that Ibn Mujahid himsdf did not mention jt- «. jnfor^^n » ^ 

correct. The editor of a standard and more recent edition of Ibn Mujah.ds al -SMo ,fy £Q££. 
Shawqi Dayf ( 1972 ), notes in his introduction to the al-?idraam al-kabtyr (p. ^ "^JSSS 
his chapter on tfe subject on the basis of non-consecutive pages wmch he four* I .n "™ 
and ordered them before al-Baqara (second chapter of QurPaan) -^"Jg- ™ 
works on the QiraaPaat (like Dani). It would therefore appear mat al-Pui roam aLMnyr top 
treated in Ibn Mujahid, whose work is the most important in the Q"^^^ 

7 Ibn Mujahid summarizes different treatments oT Mraam among * £ ^™ ^ efined m Ae 
noting that Abu Amr (pp. „<^) assMated 

Sh*rt Tayy, h at al-Nashr. His basic generation relatmg o Abu %££^»*oto* the firs, 
'Abu Amr would delete the vowel of the first consonant (Paskana I *n£* > ^ 
consonant in the second, if the consonants were both voweled *J™^J£™ means by . of the 
pattern (ialaa m i6aal vaa&W Ibn Mujahid does not go mto de f U about wh he m 
same pattern'. Much of what Ibn Mujahid says about Abu Amr s treatment is 
summary of at-Pidyaam al-kabiyr. Mru t ar A Koranic variants, exceptional 

' See SAbd Allah (,984: t 79 -2i8) for information die ^^^^ vitio Z other 
variants, the relationship between the reading tradiuon and the wnften Koramc text, 
basic points regarding die variant readings. 
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Table 4.1. Koranic readers 



Reader 
Nafi' 

Ibn Kathir 
Abu ^mr 
Ibn Amxx 
^sim 
Hamza 
Kisa?i 
Abu JaTar 
Ya'qub 
Bazzar 



Place 



Date of death 



Medina 

Mecca 

Basra 

Damascus 

Kufa 

Kufa 

Kufa 

Medina 

Basra 

Baghdad 



169/785 
120/737 
154/770 
118/736 
127/745 
156/772 
189/804 
130/748 
205/820 
229/843 



instal^hT ^ 150 PageS are taken U P "i* general topics, for 

STL* TTZ? ^ V ° CaliZati0n ° f the 3MSG object pronoun hu 

(loam murnLT It ( mu raqqaqa, 133 ff, see sect. 1.6.6 above), / 
-rS ff TB W ^ PaUSal Phen ° mena *• See sect - and final 
succetivevti^ P ' ™ ***** t0 P ks relatin S to chapter are 

associated with , T )- ™ C readers 311(1 the chain °f transmission 

^vt^ 

reading issue, A c *u ru re P«sent an orthodox treatment of variant 

firsSuZ^ ^ Mujahid ' f ° r instan <*> g-eral issues are treated 
issui flS^ST ™ S P* Ce th - in Ibn Mujahid), and the linguistic 
is compart ubsi * IaZari/ ? abb ^'s treatment of 3 M^ - to 

Amone thp ^ l ° 1 ° f Ibn ^jab-id (130-2), for instance, 

the SharnTa^Z-N^'C^ - distinguished in 

deal primarily with lS t ' " mm<>r and <bi S' or '""jor'. Both types 
(106-13), . WOrd boundaries. Little assimUation 

consonant (preposition^T' desc , nbes assimilation when a word ends in a 
assimuatio^ 

treated (54-66) ^J" m lggCr ^ in tIw detail with which it is 

^^^^^^ When 3 sho * fin al vowel is left off. 

amples cited I represent final vowels simply because this mode of 
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(1) al-rahiym-i malik-i — > al-rahiym malik-i (1: 2) 

art-merciful -GEN master-GEN 
'Most merciful, Master. . . (I: 3/4) 10 

Both types of assimilation pertain to complete assimilation, the pronunci- 
ation of two consonants (harfaari) as one. The different grades of assimilation 
treated by the grammarians (e.g. Sibawaih chs. 565-9) are thus not distin- 
guished here. 

Although major assimilation is given prominence in the Sharh Tayyibat al- 
Nashr, in fact being one of the longest thematic sections in the book, it is not a 
widespread phenomenon among the readers. It is associated with the Basran 
reader Abu Amr via his interpreter, Suwsi. It may also be associated with the 
Kufan KisaK through his interpreter Duri (54). 

The tradition relating to major assimilation is not a unitary one, though 
specific names are cited only inconsistently DabbaS for example speaks of 
some of the followers of major assimilation (Pashaab al-Pidxaam) who 
assimilate in a certain (jussive) context, while others do not (56). Later he 
refers to the 'readers of assimilation' (ruwaatal-Pidyaam). On the other hand, 
regarding the phrase al-raPs-u fayban only Susi is said to assimilate (al-raPsh 
fayban 'the head (glistening) of white hair 1 (19: 4) (58)- It is also noted that 
certain readers outside the assimilation tradition assimilate certain Koranic 
excerpts (61-5), that Hamza, for example, assimilated r in four instances. In 
one comment (63) it is noted that among current practitioners of assimilation 
a phonetic realization is preferred where a slight, undifferentiated vocalic 
trace (a weakening quality, rawm, see Sibawaih II: 307, see sect. 1.6.3 above) 
is left between the assimilated sounds, whereas among the classical readers 
(aUqudamaa?) complete assimilation was preferred. 



4*2. Linguistic Attributes of 'Major Assimilation' 

Though dealing basically with similar phenomena, impressionistically, the 
linguistic treatment of the variant readings is more sophisticated in the Sharh 
Tayyibat al-Nashr than in Ibn Mujahid's tenth-century prototype. This is in 
evidence in the treatment of major assimilation. The technical terminology is 
compatible with the sophisticated linguistic treatment of assimilation 

representation will be familiar to the informed reader. Although there is a degree of inconsistency in 
the mode of representation, the reader should take the discussion in sect. 4 -3 as representing the 
proposed analysis of the Abu Amr tradition. 

10 The Koranic citations in Jazari are not specified according to chapter and verse JViany are umque 
coUocations, but some are not, and for these I have chosen an arbitrary passage from the Qurfaan 
which matches Jazaris citation. 
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(Ptdraam) in the standard grammars, and further technical terminology is 
introduced appropriate to its status in the Koranic variants. Thus, at the very 
beginning of his chapter three conditions are distinguished, that involving 
two identical consonants (mutamaaOalaan) such as the two ms in (i) above, 
two with the same place (muxraj) of articulation such as 0-8, and two which 
are close in terms of place/manner of articulation, such as 6-t. 

It is further in evidence in the interaction of major assimilation with 
general linguistic rules. This may be illustrated in the interpretation (57) of 

in the O*? ^ Pe ° ple ' Whkh is noted to occur four times 

l?nJ 8 ' V ' 56> 54- 33)1 The Practitioners of major assimilation 

h Z? H u Z ] divided 3S t0 Whether ^similation (-> Paal luwtin) 

, 6 Wh ° d ° n0t 3CCept ft WouId a PP ear to ar S ue 
dZ tn w Un ? CT80ne t0 ° mor P h o-phonological changes (SWa, two 

seauence r. W) * f™ * ° ne > ^ assimilation. The 

sequence of rules would be: 

(2) Pahl(a) (luwtin) Base form (Pas!) 

- ftflfo; rWri„) transformation ( ? afc) of A to ? 
^Paal(a) (luwtin) chmge (badal) of PaP to Paa 

- Paal (luwtin) ma jor assimUation. 

•pptt^^X^^ n i ,iss,aKd,h "L i,i8 * an f" riM 

within its traditin™ * , ™ doin 8 so ' i e - that assimilation is, 

VOWC,S - In J-ari/LbbaS no explicit 
two simnarTonson ^TT "* M * Ud ( " 6) S P edficaU y «*» that when 

dearly takes the f ( ^ then assimilated. He 

poin/of vTe^ Cd ^ " ^ Fr ° m a P—dural and pedagogical 

however, wT^el l?T V ; " t0 be CXpected - Ibn Mu i ahid ' s work ' 
of theoretical issues JSfS, ^ deV ° id ° f disCUSSi ° n 

-rpho-phonol^ ; r ^ 1S ™ f TT* 3 ^ kn ° Wledge ° f ^ 
Point as having a final sh^'- ^ ' ° ne 0311 describe ^ startin 8 

vowels were unde ri ^n g "I Ah 7* ^ "* mean that the 

Conditions wmdi«- in-ct 4* 

Phonological, morpho-pLdoZ. iff T ***** m *"* " 
instance, final gemmated ™ T f lexJCal Phonologically, for 

in al-haqqu ^^T^oT -jor assinLion, as 

' ^ one — (13: 19, see n. 15). Moreover, 
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assimilation is not favored when the short vowel occurs after two consonants 
(of which the geminate condition is a special case). Thus the assimilation of 
the n of nahnu laka — ► nahl laka we for you is singled out as exceptional 
because the n occurs after a consonant (i.e. Cn). 

Morpho-phonologically assimilation is said not to apply 11 to the agentive 
pronoun -to, as in xalaqtu tiynan 'I created from mud', 12 while a number of 
lexical exceptions are stated, illustrated inter alia in sect. 4.3 below. 

With a few exceptions (see below) major assimilation describes inter-word 
assimilation governed by various phonological contexts. As noted above, in 
opposition to minor assimilation, all cases involve words which normally end 
in a short vowel. Note that the relevant distinguishing characteristic is simply 
a short vowel, not a morpho-phonological category such as inflectional vowel 
{Pfiraab) or fixed lexical vowel (binaaP). One thus finds examples such as (3) 
and (4) treated in the same paragraph, under the same conditions (assimila- 
tion of /, r, 58), though the first case involves the absence of a lexical vowel 
(-a), the latter of a genitive inflectional -/. 

(3) qaala rabb-u-kum -> qaar rabbukum 
said God- NOM-your 

'he (Moses) said your God . . (26: 26) 

(4) Pilaa sabiyl-i rabbi-ka — Pilaa sabiyr rabbika 
to way-GEN God-your 

'on the way of your Lord' (16: 125) 

The categories of consonants allowing major assimilation are dealt with 
sequentially (56-61), and will be summarized non-exhaustively here. By far 
the largest class concerns the progressive assimilation of t/d, which may be 
assimilated to a following: s, d, d, d, t, /, 0, z> s, and ; as in 

(5) yakaad-u sanan barqi-hi -+ yakaas sanan . . . 
be near-IND flash lightning-his 

'the flash of his lightning nearly. . (24: 43) 

and /, r, as in (4) above and in 

(6) Pathar-u lakum Pathol lakum 
'(they are) purer than you . . .' n: 78. 

Further consonant sequences allowing assimilation are d- /, k-q (see below), i- 
m i't and b-m. A number of these are (as (3) above) lexically restricted. 



» The terminological opposite of Ptdraam is Pidhaar, where the 'original' co~^appear. 
12 Though even here, some readers assimilate the -ta (i.e. use -t alone) in one fragment (57)- 
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b assimilates to m, for instance, only in the word yxfiab&bu 'he punishes' (e.g. 
2: 284), as in yuiaddim man 'he punishes whomever', n may be assimilated in 
certain words. 

Generally major assimilation occurs in contexts where the high vowels i, 
" non - al - ?id ™<™ "l-kabiyr tradition). In sequences of 

aa /ra+ l/ r , for example, assimilation is allowed only in the verb qaala (see 
(3) above); sequences of Cda do not allow assimilation of d unless explicidy 
sanctioned, and so on. 

The unmarked direction of assimilation appears to be progressive (first 
M^TSi a ! Simila ;i n8 10 Second )> whi * accounts for the opposite effects in 
to first)! 1 tT* ^ ° f regrCSSiVe v*™^™ ^ cond 

(7) xalaqaka -> xalaq-qa 

'(who) created you' (18: 37). 

unral d e H PPear K that natUFe ° f Ae COns ° nants * -le here, with the 
aToccur T 7 Pr °8 ressive dilation, unless certain sets of conson- 
T( 7 ) ) ZTl e T eT PreCedenCe faCt0rS « °P erative ( 1 it for instance, 

^^2*ir is not discussed e ^ - d *« « - feW 

What is nn, m I- T ,CCt Suffix illustrated in (7) above. 

pC of S I" 7 ^ ^ " 46 ^ "W* most directly concerns the 
5 (Te uto^ ' namdy 46 argUment ** a Koran " -ading tradition 

moXphono, a rf eM ™ ° f ^ 1 bdieve the only reference to the 
prontin^ 

vowels is not odv h^T T ^ ^ ° r mode status of ^ ^ 
absence of the fitl^^ 1 " ( *' 4 VS " 5 > indk » te: * 

nomena as weU he„i ^ T " tWBtod 35 3 baskaI1 y phonological phe- 
(3- 6 vs 7 T wTtL r f C ,ndUS, ° n ° f ^ - d -Agonal vowels e.g. 
It - I conceptual framework 

reportertXeveritan^ ^ ^ ™ *° 

Ibn Muiahid (k 7 1 nnt ™T T C const «ints related to assimilation. 

pronunciation thrLXmte O T ^ t(> "* 3 <We3kened> (< "^ 
where no one else did f wa 1 1 ** he ™ P laces 

yu?9ir al-taxfiyf fi qiraaktihTL^it ""f ?axbartuka bihi min fennahu kaan 
?annu kaan yldvim ^ t h ^ Wa Salaa riyOaarihi al-taxfiyf 

Furthermore in a Zl" ? I* 133 y^* 1 Yudvimuhu rayruhu). 

report attnbuted to al-Yazidi, he is said to have often 
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deleted a short [i] or [u] completely at the end of the verb, before a suffix. The 
tradition to be sure is, not unusually, contradictory here. Other reports say 
only that he weakens a final vowel. It is clear, in any case, that in the Abu Amr 
tradition, more so even than elsewhere, a short final vowel was of negligible 
functional status. 

4-3- Interpretive Summary 

One point that emerges from the present discussion is the legitimacy of the 
al-?i(kaam al-kabiyr> major assimilation tradition. Jazari/DabbaS present the 
topic as an uncontroversial one and embed it in a linguistic discourse (e.g. (2) 
above) which clearly reflects a long association with Arabic grammar (see n. 6 
for Ibn Mujahid). Noldeke was premature to ignore its significance. 

That said, there remain interpretive problems in embedding this particular 
tradition into an understanding of the form of Old Arabic in all its varieties, 
an understanding of which is a prerequisite for the reconstruction of proto- 
Arabic. I will begin by outlining positions which may be, or have been 
advocated by others and work my way towards what I think a plausible 
reading of the facts allows. 

Before proceeding, I should note that I believe a fuller discussion of the Abu 
Amr tradition will require, inter alia, a representation of the problem in a 
contemporary phonological framework, perhaps more than one, to elucidate 
the question from different perspectives. Furthermore, assumptions concern- 
ing Old Arabic syllable structure and stress are relevant, the basis of which is 
not always readily discernible even in the more detailed grammatical texts. 
I would reiterate, in any case, that the major assimilation tradition is about 
phonology, morpho-phonological constraints playing only a limited role (see 
discussion above concerning the perfect verb suffix -fu), so that understand- 
ing the tradition requires a phonologkally sound interpretation. 

As noted above, the al-?ia\aam al-kabiyr tradition is generally silent about 
the underlying status of the final short vowels, the absence of which is 
necessary to trigger assimilation. A literalist reading might argue that even 
in the tradition of major assimilation the short vowels are present in under- 
lying structure in all instances and deleted in those cases where assimilation 
occurs. Such an interpretation requires two rules, one deleting the vowel (8a), 
the second assimilating the consonant (8b). I will represent the rules linearly, 
in the manner of the medieval Arabic grammarians. The subscript V r ep re ~ 
sents an assimilable consonant. 



(8a) Qa-Vfa*^ 
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(8b) C#C„ -» C M C 



Example (8a) says that short high vowels are deleted word finally (ignoring 
limiting conditions described above), while (8b) is the assimilation rule 
proper (assuming assimilation only between the requisite consonants, the 
subscript a marks assimilable consonants). The rules must apply sequen- 
.aUy. Logically (8b) cannot precede (8a), since (8a) creates the environment 
for assimilation to operate. Example (8a) is thus in a feeding relation to (8b), 
which can be represented '(8a) _ ( 8b) > What is linguistically odd about 
A s is that (8a) apphes only in those cases where (8b) does, that is, that it 

ZnoTo T C f) ^ f r (8b) ^ ° perated " Withi " *e Arabic morpho- 
phono ogical tradition where rules work sequentially such a formal represen- 
tation is unusual (though perhaps not unique) 

destribeZf "/n ui ? ** tradition as 

fodcal tdit / **? " embedded in 3 weU-articulated Arabic phono- 

kZ CoZ t ° n, i U " Sib3Waih 35 basis of discussion. Having 
^isUc issues 8 h K *" ^ ha ™S co -^d him on 

there "d 

boundary are HpcmK^ • - V ^ (8b ^ assi milation across a word 
IHougMnSwo dt ^ m " deM * detaU * S " <* 566-9). 

/-s«fcm,«), such as jJ^ SS£. ^ P ° Slti0n (U 

xft^O 'did you see' (II V 2^ 8 ° ° ^ 6) ° r W 

imperative singular verb + N m or T^ ?' are ^ 

accounted for by (8b), without dTenXr L^ ^ " 
One exception, involving V-final word* • 

sonants on either side of the word b A Peitams to cases where me con " 
assimilation is allowed, as in ound ary are the same. Here cross-word 

(9) jaSala #la-ka -» jtfal laka 'he m »A t 

ne made for you' (II: 455.21). 
Sibawaih sets preferences here, however in n ~- , 

the consonants are identical and f P artlcu kr allowing this only when 

breaks up a long series of open svIfaW ddetion of voweI 

Pen syllables, m this case five (see sect. 2.4.2 (21) ). 

13 It is relevant to note that SibawaihV i«* c . 
™^ore*amp^ 

{ * g * (6) Sibawaih does not (II: 461. 6). 
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He also gives a few examples of deletion even where the deleted vowel is a case 
ending, as in 

(10) 6awb-u bakrin -> Oawb bakrin 'Bakr's cloth' (II: 457-18). 

Whether cases such as these count as assimilation (as I have provisionally 
termed it) is debatable, however, as a geminate consonant necessarily arises as 
soon as the two identical consonants are juxtaposed. 14 Formally, they are 
exhaustively accounted for by (8a), appropriately formulated to specify iden- 
tical consonants, so there is no need to postulate the sequence (8a) followed 
by (8b). 

Looking at the problem from the perspective of (8a), while elision of a short 
high vowel in an open syllable within a word is not unattested (e.g. Sibawaih 
II: 277, Salima Salma 'learn'), such cases do not feed into a further 
assimilation rule such as (8b). As in (9), (10) sequences of two identical 
consonants on either side of the vowel will give rise to a geminate consonant, 
though as with (9), (10) there is no need to invoke an extra assimilation rule as 
the gemination arises as soon as the vowel deletes, as in (11). 

(11) yaqtatil yaqtitil -> (yaqttil) yaqittil 15 'combat* (II: 459- 3) 

For Sibawaih, then (8a) applies within words, and between words only when 
the two consonants are identical; (8b) applies across word boundaries, with 
an input in which two consonants abut on one another. 

In Sibawaih, while (8a) and (8b) are needed as independent rules, there is no 
evidence that they should be construed in a feeding relation, with the output of 
(8a) feeding into the input of (8b). This being so, a rule of the type 8a — 8b 
would, in Classical Arabic phonology, be unique to the one Abu Amr reading 
tradition. The situation can be summarized as a scala, as in (12). 16 

(12a) CrV h #d -> QQ (Sibawaih) 
(12b) C J- -V fc #Ca.-^C a .Ca,(AbuAmr) 
(12c) C#C^ CC(?) 

>< As an alternative to assimilation, there is also always the possibility of keeping the consonants 

separate with a murmur vowel {ixfaaP). . , , 

" The change fromya^nlto m&^^** ia,a ^* S *^! a, ^Z£ 
assimilation. The vowell/between the , and « is an epenthetic one. The third stage i. not stated 

explicitly by Sibawaih, though may be assumed (Orin Gender, p.c). kw-rahn 
» I can dispense with one argument in fevor of postulating (12a) (= (8a» as pnor to (ubK- <Ml 
This would run along the line of Noldeke's explanation for the lack of tannyn m A^.c ^npt. namdy 
that th e basis of the writing tradition are pausal fonns. One could conce,vably 
major assimilation as well is pausal forms, those without final short vowels. However, wh^eth^ould 
account for the lack of the short vowels, it hardly could simultaneously account for the assumladon, 
which, logically, requires lack of pause. 
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Sr2L^ w by i ibawaih; (12b) ' im ^ n * ^ - - u > * ** 

n no conZ P ^ *P ^ be (l2C) > ^ ^ ^ ™* P^t 

^Z^S^T? (12C is identical t0 (8b) - exce p< tha * * is taken as the 

0 ■5on£TV n ° depm t nt ° n the of a final short high vowel 

I teow 1S deSCribed 35 3 8enerd Case in the ^-tu-, so far 

Wile 1, 1 1 T 10n ° Pen ^ reC °«-. as I will outline presently. 

Pla™ e P Z2- tCnCe ° f 83 - 8b is lo ^y ^ible, a 

nlT^^ r t than — the presence of 

variety there are ™ h 1 u t ' counter -assumption is that in this 
nSL^ta^T^^^* P reSent * first place. This is 
of major assinXL u formulat,on is im P^ ™ the very existence 

^nsM ^ZZtctZ mm0n ^orwardly compre- 

ation has the import" fet^ 11 *^ 
Sibawaih s own dLrinH f 8 " g the P hen <>menon into line with 

identical ^^2^ with the exception of 

word endsTnTcoto Sac T^" ^ ^ ** 
basic input allows the al ?uS , , P ^ Assmnni 8 Cfin al words as the 

assimdation occurs but u 0-61131 m P ut not when 

" sima k ation d ° es not — <~ <*» 

the Abu Amr tradition For P ° Siti ° n Can be found even in 

Amr would 'irnalize* (aa J TsTe^ ^ Mujahid <P- M9) notes that Abu 
genitive ending (e.g. Saati aarier i^V ^ C ° nteXt where is * 

reading of the Abu Amr X rest > Q 2 3: 50). Using a literal 

assimilation to those described hv (7 lw the instanc <* of inter-word 

Against a literalist reading, I would a ^ b) ) 
matical elements in the QiZpnnTj ^ that the status of man 7 g™ 1 " 
treatment, and that in some mstan ° detaUed 

which are not attested directly in^ reC ° nStructed fo ™s may be necessary, 
relevant to note that a general tend ^ • Va ™ nt In 1,115 re S ard ' il is 
neutralization of short high vo^TZlt ta ^ m " f<>r ** 

Fparenuy m all contexts, not only those 

of the short vowe,, 

t^e^n%^s n ie^ Uld ^ Z ***** ** * 

(12c). C#C ^"ences would not be n/nh v . Aeir non -presence, introducing 

Promoted, i. e . the set of contorts defined by 
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discussed here under the rubric of major assimilation. For instance, he was 
said to use Pifmaam (see sects. 7.1.3 below and 1.6.3), apparently even word 
internally. I represent Pifmaam here as an epenthetic vowel, as in Han 
Paslihatokum of your arms' (Q4: 102) and in yuSallimzhum ('instruct them' 
Q2: 129, see discussion at sect. 2.4.1.2, Old Arabic sources). In general, as seen 
at the end of sect. 4.2, Ibn Mujahid (157) reports that the Abu Amr tradition is 
known for the 'weakening (taxfiyf) of various elements (especially short 
vowels and the glottal stop). How far this generalization goes is a matter of 
interpretation, one logical endpoint, weakening in all contexts, being outlined 
in this chapter. 

Second, it may be asked, if the al-?idtaam al-kabiyr tradition had as its base 
forms words without short vowels, why there should exist a distinction 
between major and minor assimilation. Minor assimilation, after all, expli- 
citly has as base form C-final words. There are three considerations here. 

First, it appears that minor assimilation was common to all variants, so 
it would have been confusing to assimilate a tradition practiced by only 
some of the readers, the al-?ia\aam al-kabiyr, to the a\-Pia\aam al-sa*iyr. 
In other words, even if the phonological phenomena were identical, the 
fact that the al-Pidxaam al-kabiyr marked two traditions, assured it of a 
conceptually distinct status. Second, it may be assumed that V-final forms 
would have been taken as the standard, if only on a formal basis. Major 
assimilation lacks vowels present elsewhere in the reading tradition outside 
Abu Amr (and perhaps, KisaPi), hence the need for a special designation of 
this phenomenon. 

Third, the possibility may be held open that there were, in fact, vowels 
appearing word finally in the Abu Amr tradition. This is the case in those 
instances where assimilation (8b) occurs. After his description of the contexts 
where assimilation is allowed, Jazari (61) notes that as an alternative to 
complete assimilation, one may instead pronounce a vowel-like element, 
either rawm 'labialization or Pifmaam 'rounding and fronting (see sect. 
1.6.3). An alternative to (3), for instance, would be something like 

(13) qaala rabb-u-kum -> qaar w rabbukum. 1 * 

rawm neutralizes morphological marking (in both Sibawaih and Abu Amr). 
In what way Pifmaam does is an issue beyond the confines of this chapter. 

Evaluating the status of these vowel-like qualities within both the read- 
ing and grammatical traditions, what I suggest is that they are epenthetic 

- As noted above (end of sect. 4a), rawm and Pifmaam are favored by the post-classical generation 
(al-mutaPaxxariyn), which introduces a further, diachronic variable into the mterpretanon of assimi- 
lation. 
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insertions in the C#C context, not weakenings of erstwhile case or lexical 
vowels. I would furthermore suggest that such insertions might occur in any 
C#C context, not only those where they alternate paradigmatically with assimi- 
lation. This would align the al-Pidvaam al-kabiyr tradition with the observa- 
tions of Qutrub, summarized below, and it would imply that even in the al- 
Ptdraam al-kabiyr tradition the status of word-final consonants would have 
been different from the al-Pidraam al-sariyr, where no epenthesis occurred. 

Note that formally this suggestion is compatible with (8b) above. In the 
interpretation advocated here, for inter-word vowel deletion (8a) does not 
exist so far as the variety used by Abu Amr goes," hence (8b) can operate 
direct y. Such vowels as do occur word finally (other than those morpho- 
logically determined, like vocalized pronominal suffixes) are added by rule 
and thus, not having underlying status do not need to be deleted. Rather than 
W above, I would suggest instead that (14) describes the status of final vowels 
and mter-word assimilation in the al-Pidraam al-kabiyr tradition. 

(l43) condition's^ Cl (= (8l>) ' ^ assimilation under appropriate 

d4b) Q a #Q -> Q 3 # C2 (a = vowel-like element)* 

m^el° b i eCti0n ^ t* 3part fr ° m short vowek > <™ * also represented 
Z t Z A °TT l ? formS ' " UWm NOM and - ^ ACC/GEN, as well 
Part (SC , e SCCt - f ° r diSCUSsi ° n rf *~>- These are ^ 

Sussiot if £ If' 110 "- At ^ P0int the infe ™<* from the current 
discussion « that the Abu Amr tradition has a case-marking system thus: 

(15) Short vowels 

-a accusative/adverbial vs. 0 or d 
Long vowels 

-uwna nominative vs -iyna accusative/genitive. 
Sc^e c 0 n^ enSi0nS ' °* W ° f whkh has traditional Classical 

^anr;:;:^: X Mn (Q2 °- 63 ) *« is « * - epted 

Koranic rhZ a fin! «tive/accusative contrast. Moreover, in 

ame U94«) and Wansbrough (i 977 ), one might see in the 

19 Because there are no final 
Ae a ^^onants are identical * (8a > °P««tes for Sibawaih, but only when 

al-haqqu ka- man in reaur^ ut^S2^ stri <*«* on maintenance of the high vowel in 

g 311 esthetic vowel inaCC#C sequence. 
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Abu Amr tradition the remnants of a once more widespread tradition, whose 
bare traces are still visible, but whose substance was superseded by a different 
interpretation of Arabic grammar. Scholarly inquiry along these lines leads to 
the heart of Arabic historical sociolinguistics. 

I would argue that nearly one hundred years after the publication of 
Vollerss work, his suggestion that al-Pidyaam al-kabiyr tradition within 
Koranic variants has as its basis a caseless variety of Arabic is indeed a 
plausible approach to understanding this tradition. Indeed, against Vollers, 
I place this variety among the canonical variants themselves. The Koranic 
variants thus encompassed both varieties. Taken alone, students of the history 
of the Arabic language, to the extent that it is accepted at all, may not be 
particularly impressed by this conclusion. However, when it is linked to 
further, related phenomena, its significance is enhanced considerably. 

First, it can be recalled that the early ninth-century linguist Qutrub had 
suggested that the final short vowels were non-functional. Versteegh (1983) 
devotes a well-researched article to Qutrub's position, which was opposed to 
that of linguists such as Sibawaih. Versteegh seeks to explain Qutrub's views in 
philosophical terms. A simpler explanation is readily accessible, however. 
When Qutrub spoke of the morphological inconsistency of short vowels, he 
was simply referring (in contemporary terminology) to their phonologically 
determined nature. He observed varieties of Arabic where the final short 
vowels had, as with the major assimilation tradition, no morphological 
value, but rather were phonologically determined. 21 

Second, there are various indications in the works of the earliest grammar- 
ians, Sibawaih and Farra?, that case did not play a role in varieties of Old 
Arabic in certain functionally restricted domains (see previous two chapters). 

Third, as seen in the previous chapter, approaching modern Arabic dia- 
lectology as comparative historical grammar leads to the reconstruction of a 
caseless variety of proto- Arabic. In other words, reconstruction dovetails with 
the attestation of a caseless variety of Old Arabic, as evidenced in the 
al-Pidraam al-kabiyr tradition. In this instance, philology recapitulates his- 
torical reconstruction based on comparative dialectology. 

Before moving on to my concluding remarks, I would emphasize that 
the interpretation advocated here, while situated within a tradition first 



21 I am indebted to Ignacio Ferrando for calling my attention to this. The interpretation of Qutrub 
runs up against severe difficulties due to the fact that on this issue we have his ideas at second hand 
only, from Zajjaji (IydaaB: 70-1). In favor of Versteegh's account is the fact that Qutrub appears to base 
his arguments agains't the systematicity of the case (?iW>) on case-marked forms. In favor of my 
interpretation is Qutrub's overall conclusion that the vowels at the end of words have a purely 
phonological character. 
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labora ed by Volkrs, draws quite different conclusions and has different 
S££T H> V* inter P retation of the history of Arabic and for the 

Swfw' f V ° UerS COCXiStence ° f 311(1 «*- ^s of 

Arab* was mterpreted as primarily a stylistic difference, high, literary (case) 

• (C r d ? S 1 SeC ° ndarily 35 3 ^ «*> -t (Naid = case 

Storii 1v" = C "f " • V ° UerS W3S quitC COntent to see case variety as 
tC he oT ary (169) - ^ maj ° r> 3nd m ° St -troversial conclusion was 
m^ ^fr "T rem ° dded S ° that Moh -™ed>s original caseless 

comLrT 8 ' 5 T J** Un8UiStk 3nd « based on the methodology of the 
oel 3 Z T V ° UerS ' k iS argUed that - forms 

S£ viden ? CCntU T ^ a8aimt ^ *« is - d ™ 
eSl^fr^ ° f 3SSUme ^ thC CaSC forms are h-toricaUy primary, 

differential is —Pelling. It foLws from 
wn c n he - 1 -.-ntradtcuon in having coexisting Koranic variants, about 

maS model t § f devdoped before a standardizing gram- 
-dS -J* to expect that reading 

the community. ? Slmultaneousl y *™nd any varieties prevalent 



in 



f^^ea that the caseless variety is original. Orin 
proto-language, would stUl see tne ^ g ^ and ca ^ss varieties of Arabic into the 

pondence of the Arabic system with that of Al^dT.n Trf d ^ P rot °- Semi tic, given the corres- 
work on the basis of an intermediate numbeToTr ^ He ^ P oints ° ut that one ^ 

grammatical wor^r^noof atv^^ "° dab ° rate > s <>phisticated pre-Sibwaihian 

tenth century (Owens , 990 ). ' * ^ of * unified normative tradition only in the 
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Pre-Diasporic Arabic in the 
Diaspora: A Statistical Approach 
to Arabic Language History 



5.1, Introduction 

The importance of the modern dialects for an understanding of the Arabic 
language was stressed in the introductory chapter and incorporated in various 
ways into historical linguistic interpretations in Chs. 2 and 3. Not to incorp- 
orate this information systematically into an account of Arabic linguistic 
history is to write half a history of the Arabic language. In this chapter 
I more explicitly develop the construct 'pre-diasporic Arabic', as explained 
in i.i, an idea which relies on an examination of post-diasporic varieties. 

Before proceeding, the role of dialectology in historical linguistics may be 
briefly commented upon. Dialectology as a linguistic tradition can be viewed 
as a counterfoil to historical linguistics. Dialectology requires a synchronic 
spatial or socio-spatial starting point. Wedding dialectology and historical 
linguistics is of course possible, though here intrudes a problem of what 
may be termed deification. Tracing the development of a dialect, it might 
be assumed that a dialect is a complete, discrete entity, comparable say to 
a building, which moves relatively changeless through time. Under this 
assumption there is a temptation to start with whatever set of features 
one has used to define the dialect in question, and to assume that the same 
set of features will cohere through time, each changing in consonance with 
the others. 

This may not be the case, however. Indeed, from a historical perspective 
one has to begin with the assumption that each component of language and 
each feature has its own history: lexis changes at a different rate from 
phonology, verbal morphology differently from nominal, and so on. The 
recognition of this is what lies behind Thomason and Kaufmans (1988) 
attempt at typologies of potential rates of change in different components 
of grammar. 
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a m4o?oS J* ^ in 3 C ° herent > uniform fasl >ion leads to 
unite S/. T ° d ° ' UStice to the ^torical 

rfS^h^; 8,1,816 ^ ° nC firSt to trace the d ^lopment 
Pe of t!Z : h,Ch r y mentM y be includ ^ - a given dialect: in a given 
It i« !,«.„„. ' ° meteatures will change a little, others a lot, others not at all. 

ind vidX^ ^ ^ P0SSiWe l ° reconstruct the Ia rge n^bers of 
one has a gtTdLtlT 7 " ' ^ ^ 

-Ply the hS^f a Set ^ S dup ° nL diakctol <^ is not 

consCr^tna^ 0 f3C T S Whkh ^ ° nC to <*°™* ^ 
which ^ ie^T ^ 1CaSt ^ iS the advent of the com P uter ' 

whkh cZ^^z b ,nguls ; to ; reate rdativeiy ^ data bases 

second is the Lit nf ^ ^ man ageable units quickly. The 

Arabic is spoken as a ™ f ^ Whkh ^ be drawn from them ' 
land area stretching CT^S?* *? 25 ° mUlion in an unbroke " 
Yemen. Sprachinsels ontl !u ° n ° rthem Ira< l> from Mauritania to 

diaspora to t^S^ *™ *° « found - <* variety is legion, The 
a-und 630. Once popl^ZZ^^ ** ** U " Bk 
northern Iraq, southern Egvpt or Ch T '* ° PP ° Site dtoctk,M ' Say 
wholly lost. These two fact™ ° K betWeen them was lar 8 el y ° f 

Turning then to the nZTi* /" inter P retation - 
features are coded in a statist' 3 W ^ kr 8 e nu mber of hnguistic 

logical and twenty-four morpholS V ^ ****** ^ 
at opposing ends of the Arabi t CS ** chosen from dialec,s 

tions in particular will be d ^ 8 W ° rid ' Under the P remis s that reten- 
onginal diaspora. Since this k t0 * < ? mmon inherit ance dating back to the 
insight into the Arabic of this 21 be gan about 630, an indirect 

Program followed in this chapter * ^ ^ achieveA In a nutshell, this is the 

The methodology used h h 
which can be made explicit ino d * ° f ramifications . however, two of 

the issues involved First the ' " *° ^ Ve a more comprehensive account of 
throw into relief what is underc^? 50 " between *«> dia lect regions will 
elected two widely grated dTf * ^ ^ *"» <Arabic I have 

(Map 1) and the western Sudan ***** { ° T detaUed Mesopotamia 
UdaiUC area ln ^ca (Map 3). The populations of 

TO s P°Ken Arabic (see Owens 2001a for 
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Map 1. Sample points, Middle Eastern dialects 



these two regions took separate paths of migration and would have remained 
out of contact with each other. It will emerge, however, that the two areas 
differ rather dramatically in terms of their dialect coherency, at least as 
measured by the features chosen here, and this coherency difference itself 
calls for historical reflection. Second, it will be suggested that the large-scale 
statistical comparison does at a certain point have to give way to the recon- 
struction of individual hnguistic features as a way of reconstructing pre- 
diasporic Arabic. I single out two features for greater scrutiny in this respect, 
complementing the statistical approach with a close reading of the philo- 
logical evidence. 

Initially, therefore, two separate issues inform this chapter. One is dialec- 
tological, the other historical and comparative. It may in fact appear that 
I have contradicted myself, above arguing that the concept of 'dialect' con- 
ceived of as a coherent unit is antithetical to historical linguistic interpret- 
ation, but here suggesting that dialectal units are legitimate elements in 
historical linguistics. This apparent contradiction, however, will disappear 
once the statistical treatment gives the dialectal units internally differentiated 



Map 2. North African sample points 

about the nature of pr^^^^ h " tetal ^« 

a Priori basis ^ ! tt^^ 1 *"^*!"-*-'" 
Problem of reconstruct^ n • i , Variables are relevant to 

features to define veTlLe' rT ^ ° f ^ic often choose a few salient 
Africa is said to be maTkeX tnf ? "* Traditi <»«%. for instance, North 

write'. Even ifsuch a chanrtJ. T • m eastern dialects ' Ve 
tion, it does not follow Xt thh f " ^ * classifica- 
of Arabic into North Africa ( h * " Criterial for definin S the s P read 

-t is a reminder that many B^SSSS ^ ^ * 

Second, as indicated above £2 IT ****** are in P 1 ^ 
homo/heterogeneous Labels' h themselves are more or less 

Sudanic Arabic are abstractionc Sl S ™ Meso P ota mian Arabic and western 
abstracts. The use of statistics allows these abstractions 
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Sample points underlined: Mada 
Cultural-historical regions in italics: Bornu 




Map 3. Western Sudanic Arabic 



to be identified by their component parts. These component parts consist of 
(1) the different individual dialects and (2) the different variables chosen for 
comparison. 

A set of linguistic data coded for numerical analysis is fraught with 
methodological and interpretive problems, including choice of linguistic 
variables, choice of dialects, interpretation of allo-variants, consideration of 
sociolinguistic variables, and assignment of numerical codes to individual 
cases. In the final analysis each linguistic variable has to be coded one way or 
another, and there may be no optimal formula for doing this. Therefore, I have 
attempted to elucidate the reasons behind my coding system, and to indicate 
some of the many interpretive problems in it. 

The chapter is divided into eight parts. Section 5.2 introduces the data and 
dialects used; sect. 5.3 presents the basic statistics and initial interpretive 
results. Here it will be seen that the statistics help orientate a historical 
interpretation, but that a more precise interpretation requires the introduc- 
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tion of further types of data. This is done in sect. 5.4, where two specific 
features are d 1S cussed in greater detail and general conclusions relating to the 
interpretation of Arabic linguistic history are drawn on the basis of the overall 
data Section 5.5 sums up the main points of the chapter. The rest of the 
chapter essentially has the status of an appendix in which the linguistic basis 
of the statics are elucidated. In sect. 5 .6 further applications of the data bank 
pertaining to questions of language contact and change are presented in a 
nd odin r eSeS> In ^ 5 7 and ** P roblems oLethodology 

and the , H a, " e J'"",! 6 * In ApPendk 2 Can be found a list of variables 
and the coding of each is briefly illustrated. 



5-2. Dialects, Procedure, Initial Results 

moVhol^T ° f K 0rty " nine lin8UiStk Variables > aU from P^ology and 
andThe wet " Td C ° mPared betWeen **» dialect areas Mesopotamia 
Z£Z Hi^ in additi ° n M 3 COntro1 ' to Uzbekistan with 

UKriyya Arablc ( see *«*. 5-2.2 and Maps i, 3). 

5.2.1. Linguistic variables 

sec t l^ tT: ( ° r f 3 f there °° ° f Sh ° rt VOWek in open syllables (see 

tion otl^^z it lSG pe r suffix 111 perfect ~ reauza - 

mdimentarydTdectl J* T*** VCTb ' 3nd SO on - Even *« m0St 
thattheJZteul^ Mrdescnbes element, Their centrality ensures 

a case. There are mL™ 7, tfa f noam P leo ftbe realization ofeach value in 

dialects. At ~ ^TA,™ ^ indi ^ realizations in the different 

sects. 5.7 and 5 8^ devo ed ^ ° f theSe problems are addresse d > ^ 

niaterialoneway^o^I^ 

are the only ^^TEEZ^^***"**? 
each case. By exoliritlv a ii.,j; , e toe optimally perspicacious ones in 



5.2.2. The dialects 



noted above, I compare two H C ° mideratlons a « hi play. First, as 

course of the Arabic dias^?^ which were se tded in the 

diaspora that accompanied the spread of Islam. Second, 
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the areas lie in different directions, so that it is unlikely that there has been 
significant movement between these regions after the initial migrations out of 
Arabia. In general, common features should be due to common inheritance 
from the era of original expansion, or before. Third, areas are compared 
which, very roughly, are matched in size: these are Mesopotamia and the 
western Sudanic area. The Mesopotamian area is here limited to Iraq and the 
bordering area of southern Turkey (Anatolia). Iraq has an area of 169,235 
square miles, while the Arabic-speaking areas of Anatolia cover only a small 
area. The native Arabic- speaking population in these two areas is about 
11,500,000 in Iraq and 400,000 in Turkey (Ethnologue 2003). By the western 
Sudanic area, I understand the western extension of the Arabic-speaking belt 
beginning in Kordofan and stretching into Nigeria (Owens 1993a). I restrict 
the sample to Chad, Cameroon, and Nigeria. The total area of Chad is 499*755 
square miles; Arabic is spoken as a native language only in, approximately, the 
southern third of the country. Pommerol (1997: 9) estimates that only 12 per 
cent of the population are native Arabic speakers, which would give a popu- 
lation of about 700,000 native speakers. It is further represented as a native 
language in the small finger of Cameroon separating Chad and Nigeria, and in 
Nigeria in about half of Bornu (69,436 square miles). Estimates for the 
number of native Arabic speakers in these areas vary wildly, though it is 
probably not more than 500,000 speakers. Arab nomads have now moved 
south into Adamawa State, though their extension there is not documented. 
In all, very approximately, the area where Arabic is spoken as a native 
language in WSA is perhaps 250,000 square miles and the total number of 
speakers just over 1,000,000. 

Fourth, a minimal constraint on the choice of dialects was the availability 
of material covering all of the linguistic variables. Beyond this, the compari- 
son was limited to the same number of dialect samples in each area. To have 
overweighted one area or the other would vitiate some of the arguments 
advanced in sect. 5.3. Practically these two considerations mean that relative to 
the number of descriptions available, the Mesopotamian area is underrepre- 
sented while the WSA is overrepresented. 

I have used nine sample points for Mesopotamia (see sect. 5.2.2.1) and nine 
for WSA (see sect. 5.2.2.2). This allows for a direct statistical comparability. 
Alternatively one could attempt to construct proportionally representative 
samples based on any number of parameters, such as geographical size of the 
two regions or total population. These would constitute alternative statistical 
approaches, which I will not attempt to develop here. 

I have strategically added two further dialects, Uzbekistan Arabic and 
Shukriyya Arabic (eastern Sudan on the Atbara River). These two function 
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inZT ? /u T S ° f de6ning dia,CCt areas > and in terms of a historical 
nterpretauon of die data. For historical linguistics Uzbekistan Arabic, as will 
emerge, ls of pamcuhr importance, as it became cut off from the rest of the 
Arabic-speaking world at a very early date. 

areat T™?™ Meso P otan "an area was defined as a dialect 

r b b,>L^ aim r anC , (l964) - HC ******* two large dialect groupings, 

Smea T , *f 8rOUP (hCre quUu) and ** «** (here gilt). QuL 

2 J ; 7 rePreSentS 3 form in Which the characterise differences 

inTsIrt J V ^ nd " tU ^ f ° r lSG P erfect -rb suffix, are found 
in a short, common word. 

anlhl asZT™ "*? ^ fa hrge P art to the work of Otto Jastrow 
ar as he 1 h' '! ^ ° f better - d --bed Arabic dialect areas, at least as 
ffiale tf il f 8 °- A rCCent W ° rk (TaIa y ^99: i 5 ) divides the qultu 

t^TloZ T°h ups ' the Anatolian ' the Kurdistan > the W - d * e 

present oumoT ""^ geographically based, but serve for 

1978), and Mafdin'sass tZ ^ ^ ' aStr ° W19 ^> Sto (Jastrow 
tiated dialechVallw T } " AnatoIl an group is itself quite differen- 
memh^rc ~( auJ Uastrow , 1 978: ch. i), and the three dialects used here are all 
Eup^^^ t P ^ gro ° I * ^ «"Me has two members of the 

Abu Haidar 1991 ) The SXl V ^ JeWish Ba * hdadi ' BlanC ^ 

and in the literature i„ ^f ^ 1 " 6 under r epresented, both in this sample 

scribed especially bv In!! ? Uthem Mes °Potamian dialect as de- 

Blanc's sum™" '"J T' ^ ^ Q " Mahdi (l > 8 ^ 

relevant today ZL T ^ ° f ^ dialects into Ira <l is StiU 
major wave of Arab exni™ eanCeSt ° rs of speakers constituted the first 
century. Be^ffiTe TT MeS ° P ° tamia > ^"ning in the seventh 
centralized government com , j*™*™ 7 ' * face of a breakdown of 
nomadic groups who ,„„ q &n incre asingly to be setded by 

historical Squenci ToJ " 2? V the ^ This 

in contemporary Iraq- a l a 7 P ^ c CUrrent distri bution of dialects 
uninhabited rural areas % u ? ^P**** W populated previously 
(3) fragmented the aultu-ll^Z Y "J?** man r dialects, and 
I-q and Anatolia, 1^^2X77 ^nds in northern 

?* later migration, ^ttt^^ * * 
"shed as an Iraqi lingua faL, I u a ^'^ety has become estab- 
q ^ca whxchmlraqatleast continues to spread into 
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qultu dialects (see 5.8.4). I should note that while in Iraq the qultu dialects may 
be regarded as the older of the two, this does not imply that qultu dialects are, 
in terms of the global history of Arabic, older than the gilit. They are simply 
older in this area. 

5.2.2.2. Western Sudanic Arabic The western Sudanic area is much more 
sparsely described, and some of the literature available is problematic in its 
interpretation. Two works of high quality are Roth (i979> also 1972) for 
Abbeche Arabic and Zeltner and Tourneux (1986) for a dialect spoken either 
in far western Chad or in Cameroon. The authors are not explicit on the point, 
though they note that the phonology of the dialect they describe (identified by 
tribe, wulaad Peeli, not place) is identical to that of Zeltner and Fournier 
(1971). This was a description of a Cameroonian Arabic dialect. 2 Beyond these 
two, I have relied on my own data. This consists of a wide range of samples 
from Nigerian Arabic, as well as specifically elicited information from 
speakers from Chad. For Nigeria, I exclusively use samples from villages. The 
largest conglomeration of Arabic speakers is found in Maiduguri, a city of 
500,000 inhabitants, with perhaps 50,000 native Arabic speakers. They 
come from different dialectal backgrounds, however, so it is not possible to 
speak of a characteristic Arabic dialect of Maiduguri (see Owens 1999 for 
sociolinguistic basis of this situation). From Nigeria, I use the village of 
Kirenawa, located on the southwest side of Lake Chad. Lake Chad expands 
and contracts, and whereas as late as the 1970s Kirenawa was on the lake, today 
it is well inland. A second Nigerian village is Mada. While this is less than 100 
kilometers away, it lies in what I term the northern Bagirmi dialect area, quite 
distinct linguistically in certain ways from Kirenawa. The final village is Aajiri, 
near the town of Banki which lies on the border between Nigeria and 
Cameroon. It is taken as a representative of the southern Bagirmi area. To 
these five samples I added four from Chad via elicitation. Two of these were 
gathered at the border town of Banki, which has a large cattle market every 
Wednesday and Thursday. Most of the cattle sold there are driven across 
Chad, through Cameroon to Banki over a period of one to three months, and 
sold to cattle dealers who transport the catde via truck to southern Nigeria. 
Speakers of various Chadian dialects can therefore be found there on any 



2 The epicenter of the Uleed EeU tribe is located on either side of the Chari River, which separates 
Cameroon from Chad. One work which I explicitly do not use is Abu-Absi (1995). Though published 
recently, it is an antiquated work based on the author's work with Chadians in the USA some thirty 
years ago. The bibliography cites no works after 1984. The grammar itself deviates in many points from 
better descriptions, and it is not clear exactly what variety it describes. 
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home is Chad. The speakers presented here are 
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this very isolation makes Uzbekistan an interesting source for divining the 
form of early Arabic. The status of Uzbekistan Arabic plays a major role in the 
discussion and argumentation in Ch. 4. 

For Shukriyya Arabic, there are no reliable historical accounts for when the 
ancestors of the Shukriyya Arabs left Upper Egypt for the Sudan or when they 
settled in their current location. Reichmuth (1983: 2) suggests that they have 
been there at least since 1800. At the same time, he concludes (29) that no 
direct relation with an extant Egyptian Arabic dialect is discernible, though 
many similarities are found with various varieties in Egypt. 4 This is similar to 
the situation with the relation between the WSA area and Egypt (Owens 
1993a. 2003), and it may be that my conclusions for the WSA area are 
extendable to the Shukriyya area as well: the WSA and Shukriyya dialects, 
and indeed the Arabic dialects of the Sudanic region in general, filtered into 
the region via Egypt. Their Arabic, therefore reflects earlier forms found in 
Upper Egypt, some of which have since disappeared in this homeland region, 
as well as innovations and mixtures which arose via contact in the Sudanic 
region itself. 

5.2.3. Procedure 

Each linguistic variable was given as many values as it has realizations in the 
data. The variable 1SG perfect verb suffix, for instance, has two values, either- 
tu, as in qd-tu 'I said' (e.g. Christian Baghdad) or-r, gil -it (Muslim Baghdad). 
These two values were arbitrarily (see sect. 5.7.1 below) given the values '1' and 
V. The variable 1SG perfect suffix implies only the contrast— tu vs.-t. Other 
aspects of variation relating to this suffix, for instance whether an epenthetic 
vowel is inserted before the- t (as in the gilit dialect), or whether the 1SG suffix 
has the alternative morpho-phonological realization of 0, as in Kirenawa (gul 
'I said'), are coded in other variables, since they are accounted for by different 
rules (see discussion in sects. 5.8.2, 5.8.6). The number of variants range 
between 2 (as here) and 5 (for the realization of S). 

Simple sets of statistics were produced (using SPSS) by aggregating the 
individual values according to variable and according to dialect groupings of 
different kinds. 



4 De Jong (2002: 358) considers the 'Ababda, a group which lives to the north of the Shukriyya and 
extend into southern Egypt, to be a northern extension of the Shukriyya, influenced, however, by 
Upper Egyptian Arabic. He does not discuss the question whether the similarities to Upper Egyptian 
Arabic are due to later contact, or whether the group is a missing link of sorts between Egyptian and 
Sudanese Arabic. 
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5-2.4- Inheritance and independent change 

There are many methodological and interpretive issues relating to individual 
variables, so many in fact that I have summarized the major issues in sects. 5.7 
and 5.8, after the presentation of the main findings and arguments. There is 
one interpretive issue which I think should be discussed before the statistical 
findings are presented, however. A core issue in addressing a question in 
historical linguistics is whether similar or identical forms in related varieties 
(be they languages or dialects) are similar because of inheritance or because of 
chance change. This is a question with no all-encompassing answer, though 
tor some linguistic variables the answer is easier than for others. For instance, 
throughout the WSA area is found a rule (simplifying matters somewhat) 
deleting the suffix - 1 of the 1 or 2 MSG perfect verb, after C- and not before a - 
following m SCCt ' M ' ThlS Pr ° duces P aradi gmatic contrasts such as the 

(1) gul 'you said' vs . mafee . t < you ^ 

katab 'I, you wrote' vs. ka'tab-t-a 'you wrote it.M' 

ka tab maktuub 'I/you wrote a letter' vs. ka'tab-t al-maktuub 'I/you 

wrote the letter 5 

mI!?* 1 f ?T d ? " ine WSA didects sam P led - » « so unique among 
hw£t mdeed ' ^ l0 ° ked at in detail > rath - odd in general 
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^to^* -*?*!* 0 ^ WSA a ^ The d*™** *2 it origin- 
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nstance so th^ am. u j 7 A area - Nl gena has emphasis, for 

^ WSA area S « nd in ***** 3 « ^ * 

between the on na l Ara ^ T " ^ ^ 3 ded ° f 

makers of H ^ ^^Jf r PUlati0n8 ^ 

g ges without emphatic consonants .« Emphasis is a feature 
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which could well have been lost in the course of second language learning. 
This latter point, of course, has to be read as one establishing a plausible, 
though not a necessary cause. Uzbekistan Arabic has not lost its pharyngeal 
consonants, which are structurally comparable to the emphatics in their 
typological rarity, and there are many dialects in the WSA area which have 
maintained emphatics, even though, it may be assumed, in these there has 
been a good deal of assimilation of originally non-Arabic speakers. 7 

Even ostensibly clear cases can become problematic in a broader compara- 
tive perspective. I would assume that the loss of pharyngeals in a number of 
WSA sample points, for instance, is a region-specific development. However, 
the WSA shares with the Tihama (Yemen, Saudi Arabia coastal area) the 
change ? ? (Tihama maintains fi, however), so it cannot be ruled out 
with complete certainty that the change in the WSA is partly ancestral. 

Even more problematic are those cases in which changes may be due to 
one factor in one context, to another in another. For instance, WSA, in 
agreement in this case with the entire Sudanic region, for most lexemes has 
the change *6 -> d, dahab dahab gold'. As this is attested only in the 
Sudanic region, and as it is historically contingent, it may be assumed that it is 
the result of an innovation in the pre-WSA diasporic population in Upper 
Egypt. Elsewhere in the present data 5 may remain 3 (Mesopotamian gilit), 
may become fricative z (Daragozu, Uzbekistan), v (Siirt), or may become d 
(Jewish Baghdadi = JB, Christian Baghdadi = CB, Uzbekistan). The changes 
to d and z are also attested elsewhere (e.g. often d in North Africa). The 
widespread d value of this variable could thus have arisen by independent 6 -> 
d changes. In this perspective, reflexes of original *3 could be explained in 
terms of a single change in the case of the reflex in the WSA area, but as 
independent developments in the case of North Africa and the qultu dialects. 

In other cases, changes which could plausibly be regarded as due to 
independent innovation, when looked at in a broader perspective, probably 
are not. A case in point is the deletion of the initial -h from the object 
pronouns after a consonant -ha 'hers', -hum 'theirM', and -hin 'their.F (see 
feature Ap 2.2.66 and sect. 8.6.4 for detailed discussion). Often in Arabic 
dialects word final -h is lost (cf. the word for 'face' Cairene wif, Mardin wxcy 
Nigerian wic, etc. <wujh) y so one could argue that the current change is a 
specific instance of a more general one. Nonetheless, it is striking that among 
Arabic dialects this particular variant in the object pronouns is concentrated 



7 The realization of tas tf in a number of WSA dialects, for instance, may best be explained 
combination of Fulfulde implosive rf with the emphasis off. The Fulani and Arabs have been in c 
contact for hundreds of years in the region. 
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in two areas, namely among the qultu dialects of Mesopotamia and parts of 
>yna and in the Sudanic area. Moreover, wherever it occurs, underlying stress 
rules are not affected. Thus in Nigerian Arabic, Jaham-a 'he understood it.M' 
is distinguished by stress from fa'ham-a 'he understood k.V <faham-ha with 
normal stress assignment to the first heavy syllable from the end of the word, 
the phenomenon is little attested, at least in the prevailing literature, in the 
Arakan peninsula' and North Africa, for instance. In this case if one argues 
hat lt is natural development, one has to answer why it is so little attested in 
he mapnty of dialects. I take this to be an argument for the historical 
contingency of the development. 

JJ? ^ ° f ?i S i eCti ° n WiU be deVOted to a discussion of the origin of the 
ZtSt, t w nCeS USCd in SCCt 53 - In «7 judgment most of the forty- 
nine variables which I treat represent historically contingent events. That is, if 

elcT f ? different dialeCtS k is evidence ° f * ^mmon origin in 

ndenld ,7^ ^ ^ feW fcito " which 1 ™« ^ly due to 
Ire atte"^ deVel ° Pment ™> *™ ^ the present sample where they 

(2) Variables whose common values may be due to independent innovation 
Loss of emphasis (Abbeche, Uzbekistan) 
Loss of pharyngeals ( WSA) 

Loss of feminine plural (Abbeche, most qultu dialects). 

(3) 

*9 ~* 4 (Sudanic area) 

S ™\1ZV^ ^ (Uzbekist -> some ^dialects) 
0 - t (non-Bagu-rm WSA, some qultu dialects). 

developments occur in S^^T^ 7 ^ OUt ^ 
and Ethio-Semitic for in<7 i, hn * l,a 8 es - Akkadian, Modern Hebrew, 
'^cJ^^^f ^ the of pharyngeals, strengthen- 
ch. 3 ), one may S^^T^ ^tzron again ( 197 6fc see 
purposes of comparat^^ * S ^ater wdght for 

Phonological and arbitrary scm^T^^V^ C °^ tion ^ 
logical cognation is well Z^^^" 1 ^ M ^ be Seen ' m0rph °" 
ailested in ™ current sample. 

8 0ccasiona % « southern Gulf Arabic and in a W 

and in a few areas in Yemen; Behnstedt 1985: 87. 
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One might want to exclude these features from any consideration of 
historical relationship (see sect. 5.4.4 below). Doing so, however, does not 
materially affect the present conclusions. 

5.2.5. Describing the variables in plain language 

It is the logic of the comparative method that a reconstructed proto-Arabic is 
needed to 'explain developments observed in contemporary Arabic dialects. 
Such a proto-Arabic entity does not yet exist, however, at least not in adequate 
detail. Nonetheless, statements have to be made about related forms in 
different dialects, for instance the form CaCiiQ as in Chadian Arabic kabiir 
'big', Hiit kbiir, and Muslim Baghdadi cibiir. Lacking a reconstructed proto- 
form, and not wanting to conjure up such on the spur of the moment, 9 a 
methodologically neutral convention is needed to say that one is talking about 
reflexes of the same assumed proto-form in all three cases, even if the proto- 
form itself is not necessarily available. Conventionally, therefore, it is assumed 
that in cognate sets, as here, a proto-form is reconstructible. While cognate 
sets are the basic unit of comparison, transposing the description into plain 
English sometimes entails formulations which can be understood as assuming 
a particular proto-form. The form kabiir, for instance, might be said to 
maintain' the vowel /a/, kbiir to delete it. This manner of description appears 
to imply that kabiir is retentive, kbiir innovative. Lacking explicit reconstruc- 
tion, however, there is nothing to say that the /a/of kabiir hasn't been inserted 
in original * kbiir. 

As will be seen, little in the argumentation depends on assumptions about 
which forms, if any, are identical to a possible proto-form, and where the issue 
of proto-forms is crucial, as in sect. 5-4, their relevance will be explicitly 
spelled out. In the meantime, the formulation used to describe the variants 
of individual variables will be descriptively clear, without necessarily being 
descriptively pure from a historical linguistic perspective. 

5-3- Statistical Results and their Meaning 

The basic results are first presented in tables. Table 51 gives the range of 
standard deviations (SDs) and the means for the forty-nine variables. The 
means and SDs are calculated as follows. First, the mean is calculated for each 
of the forty-nine variables individually. The individual means and SDs are 
then aggregated and divided by the total forty-nine so that an overall means/ 

» Certainly the form kbiir is to be seen as innovative relative to proto-Arabic. 
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Table 5.1. Means and standard deviations for 49 variables 





Mean 


Mean of aggregated SDs 
of individual variables 


WSA 

Mesopotamia 

Uzbekistan 

Shukriyya 


1.68 
1.58 
1.46 
1.38 


-15 
39 



SD is obtained. Since Uzbekistan and Shukriyya have a single value, they have 
no standard deviation. 

The important statistic in Table 5.1 is the means of the aggregated standard 
deviations It is clear here that WSA with a lower mean of SD is a far more 
compact, less variable dialect than Mesopotamia. According to the measures 
here, it is more of a coherent dialect than is Mesopotamia. The standard 
deviation is a more telling statistic here than the mean, since it would not 
change even if the values of individual variables were changed around. 
For ,nstance,^k is given a value of V, *c of V. Reversing these values so that 

in a- u, C 7 1 WOUld n0t alter the fact that WS A has no deviation at all 
in this variable. In the current coding system it is uniformally V, therefore an 

of o7o CS WCre reVerSed " would be categorically V, with an SD 

bv tlmfn^fT^ VariaWeS are COmbined into one s «P er variable 

StLSwsa f d u eviations - In these terms * ™r be that the 

Ses trLT 18 th3n ^ th3t ° f Mes °Potaniian Arabic, for the 

lo JcalfN-tr J 3 "' *t CXCePt ^ features are divid ^ into phono- 
logical (N - 25) and morphological (N = 24) classes. 

matX^uX^ iTf? "* Oology contribute approxi- 

craoiy larger SD of Mesopotamian Arabic found when all 

^^Sum of standard deviations 



WSA 
Mesopotamia 



19.7 



10 For information, thirty-three of th* f ^ • 
one has 5 values, four have 4, and eleven h!^^ bivalued ° f the remaining sixteen, 

goes, ten have the same value (hence an SD of i) mvdti ~ v ^ variables, as far as WSA 
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Table 5.3. Means and standard deviations for 49 variables, 
phonology and morphology 



Phonology Morphology 





Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


WSA 


1.72 


.21 


1.70 


.10 


Mesopotamia 


1.62 


■45 


1.54 


-33 


Uzbekistan 


1.58 




1-34 




Shukriyya 


1.40 




1.35 





features are classed together reappears in the phonological and morphological 
subcomponents. 

The next two tables are relevant to the discussion in sect. 5-4- In these the 
WSA and Mesopotamia dialect areas are compared to two specific dialects, 
the Shukriyya in the eastern Sudan and Uzbekistan. As these are represented 
by a single variant they themselves have no standard deviation. For these 
statistics, in Table 5.4 I have compared the value of a given feature of the 
Shukriyya or Uzbekistan dialect to the mean of the WSA and Mesopotamian 
ones, and noted to which mean it is nearer. For instance, for variable 45 (Ap 
2.2.45), insertion of a long -aa- before a verbal pronominal object suffix 
{katab-aa-ha 'he wrote it', V = no insertion of aa, '2' = insertion), WSA 
has a value of 1.62, aU other areas a value of V (i.e. uniformly no insertion). In 
terms of this feature, Shukriyya and Uzbekistan are considered closer to 
Mesopotamia than they are to WSA. According to Table 5 -4, individual 
features of WSA/Mesopotamia in the sample are about evenly split as regards 
to their relative proximity to Uzbekistan and Shukriyya. 

Without presenting the statistics here, it can also be noted that dividing the 
features between phonology and morphology yields a similar division as in 
Table 5.4, analogous to the difference between Tables 5.1 and 5-3- 

Table 5.5 looks at the same data from a similar perspective as Table 5 -4- 
A count is made comparing how many times the WSA and Mesopotamian 



Table 5.4. Number of variables for which the means of 
Mesopotamia a re closer to Uzbekistan/Shukriyya 

Closer to WSA Closer to Mesopotamia 
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Table ^5. Identical means, WSA and Mesopotamia compared to 
Uzbekistan, Shukriyya 





WSA 


Mesopotamia 


Uzbekistan 
Shukriyya 


19 

22 


13 
14 



dialect areas have exactly the same score (same mean value implying same 
mgrnstK value) as Uzbekistan and Shukriyya. The mean score used in Table 

lem s wSVk, ^ inter P retive P^ems discussed in sect. 5.8, prob- 
ZtS t 5,5 ClrCUmvents sim Ply by counting only values which are 
WSA V3riable 12> absen <*/presence of word-internal imala 

coumed"^ 0 eS 7 0tamia = l 63> Uzbekistan = Sh ^yya = U») " 

ThS ZoTu T or WSA ' Uzbekistan > and shukri yy a 

borders be r° nd the WSA «* Mesopotamian 

antees ^*°T" 'T ***** P^mity by no means guar- 

^ZlZtTf mty - U2beldStan in Particular is *™ to WSA ' in 
Son ShulT m !T nS mCaSUre (Tabk 5) - In l ™ of Ae simUar means 

316 as dose to each other 25 ^ 

compontfn!^^ Mesopotamian dialects into 

oZ! ZZ 1 ' ^r 1 " 011 f ° r ^ is - -en above, the area is 

its consent l^ll "T" ** ^ ^ ^ " 
in Mesopotamian ^ 1 ^ ^^"P 5 ™ed here follow traditional ones 

^^ZJ^t^TtZ qultu didects (N=3)> non - 

gilit dialects (N = 2) TH , Baghdad <J u/ '« dialects (N = 2 ), and 

logical classification The" £E ^ is based on dialect °- 
of increasing means. Group tim ^ ""^ fa ^ 

deviation. P Mth om y one member have no standard 

Tabl 6 h 

persUtive! wIa remains t. iSS" f ^ Fr ° m 3 ^ 
even though it has more th A ^ ^ dialeCt area (has a loW SD) ' 
group on this l ist and covers" a „ ^ 38 many members as an y ° ther 
instance, a lower SD than th. tK * W Beo^Phkal area ft has> for 

A more important po W ^ at ° Uan **" dialects - 

areas as represented by the ^^/^^ * the coherency of the dialect 
tamia are split in two/as it wtTnntt TV* **" ° f MeS ° P °" 

by Shukriyya and Uzbekistan Saht 4 / of Mesopotamia but 

Arablc Anatolian qultu dialects are closer 
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Table 5.6. Mesopotamian subdialects 



Mean of SDs 



Dialect or subdialect area 


Mean 


(where applicable) 


Non-Baghdad qultu (N = 2) 


1*31 


.12 


Baghdad qultu (N = 2) 


1.38 


.06 


Shukriyya 


1.38 




Uzbekistan 


1.46 




Gilit (N = 2) 


1.51 


.11 


Anatolia qultu (N = 3) 


1.61 


.21 


WSA (N = 9) 


1.68 


.15 



to WSA than they are to the other Mesopotamian subdialects. Uzbekistan 
Arabic falls close to the middle of the entire range of mean values. 

The main problem' which emerges from this statistical summary presented 
in Tables 5.1-5.6 resides in the Mesopotamian dialects. They are extremely 
splintered, and are, under the premisses set out in this study, often as or more 
similar to dialects geographically far removed as they are to each other. Why 
should this be so? As a linguistic problem the answer will reside in a complex 
of causes: change through language contact, lack of change due to linguistic 
isolation and other causes, independent innovation, and, as a post-Islamic era 
diasporic variety, characteristics of the founding dialects. It is this last, 
historical component which I will concentrate on in greatest detail. I touch 
on other questions in summary fashion in sect. 56 below. 

At this point it is relevant to suggest an initial historical hypothesis centered 
on the two dialects which are geographically most removed from each other, 
Uzbekistan and the western Sudanic area. Because of the immense distance, 
both spatial and diachronic, separating the two areas, focusing the issue on 
these two dialects brings to the foreground the importance of historical 
explanations in accounting for similarities, should they be significant. 

The statistical similarities between Uzbekistan Arabic and WSA 
Arabic are due to a common pre-diasporic ancestor, located 
probably on the Arabian pensinsula. 
This hypothesis can be met with scepticism, as it has been stated without 
detailed discussion of the linguistic variables themselves. There are two initial 
answers to this. First, the logic of the method does indeed depend on numbers 
for developing hypotheses and the numbers are only as reliable as the coding 
system and statistical test used. As far as the coding system goes, the last third 
of this chapter is devoted to explication of the system I used. The statistics in 
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fact are quite basic; I eschew the use of more advanced techniques until the 

ca^tTrf " ? ted ^ b3Se is ex P anded > howe ™ Given these 

ZTLTv ^ 18 Commensur ^ with what little is known about the 
Zs 2 ^TT ° f eXpandin § Arabic 8™P«- " is histoncally 

SSS a ^ that p P ° pulatl0ns of An*, are known to have moved into both 
ekhth , Z ^ m S ° me 03865 b ° th Via ^ d ^rt. In the early 

Spper 2T' * 1 if 11 " m re P 0rted to have been setded in 

Sorted^ * ^ (LeWiS 1970: Qays is also a tribe 

22£r^?S or Qutayb V bn Muslim ' the conqueror of 

WSA area, a p^ ^ * * 

thellToo'T^ fr T f Written S ° UrCeS at ° ur dis P°^ whether it was 
^ theThrHow IOnS h SpHt ' ° nC ^ in °- Action, one moving 

C££a£S 11 ! $ P - CiSdy 3 Stren§th ° f C ° mParatiVe KngUiStiCS 
simS is due Z u T Unless the ^ ^ of 

tffii^Jl dependent development, it has to be assumed 

colZ^Z^ mVOIZIY P ° PUlati0nS mUSt at some ^ have shared a 

nec^TlTetVeTr^ 8 " ** *« USe ° f Statistks ^ > 
Arabic hTstoncT inl W K 8 ° Ver the last sixt y for 

that indices consist ultLatX oft h ^ ^ ^ ° f Ud " 8 " 

comes out in the end Ta Wle f cases ™d variable, While what 

individual, weU-defined comnt T ' ^ is de P endent 0 " 

suggest a relation S^HS 

variables. UmtS> " 15 a relat i°n defined across a range of 

groupings,Te e u^ be Wtive of significant 

is the comparative method Li measuring historical relationship 

the comp Jative Z^^T^ 0{ ^^. The nature of 
stoncal method, however, demands a relatively painstaking 

Nile, and ^^S^lr^^^^ ^o^ out of the Arabian peninsula, down the 
Qays, a, .east i„ Egyptian genealogies Wh ° are to be part of 

"Stance, states that the Mameluke 3™?^^ MacMidud ( I9 6 7 : t8 3 -4) for 

thet n ,h n 16 C ° n,ained ' intCT "S Jan K 3 "T faCUrsi0n 111,0 D °"g°'a » "orthen. 
Aese three groups as being important and RabiSa. Garcin ( 1976: 75) has identified 

Zu^l ^ ^ SPreadmg in ^eLCeat^l ^ ? UPPCT E ^'- ™« - other 

Basratl^ q ( ^ &) at ^"ing of the £ ^ ^ " spreading 
^^-^^.fc^^^Jj^ „, Kufa (and 
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reconstruction of individual forms. One does not reconstruct a dialect or an 
entity such as 'Neo-Arabic' but rather individual linguistic features, which are 
subsequently interpreted as forming larger units, such as dialects. 

It is in this spirit that in the next section I consider two linguistic variables 
in detail which bear on the relations between the varieties discussed in this 
section, in particular on the relation between Uzbekistan Arabic and that of 
the other regions. 

5«4« Interpretations 

The statistics become more interesting when the comparatively detailed 
coverage of the WSA and Mesopotamian areas are used as a basis of com- 
parison for other dialects. 

54.1. Uzbekistan Arabic 

In recent years a certain amount of attention has been directed towards 
Uzbekistan Arabic, both in terms of its dialectological and historical status. 
Whereas this status has usually been discussed in terms of its relations to 
Mesopotamian Arabic, Behnstedt (2000: 145) going so far as to claim it has its 
origins there, I have emphasized geographically long-range associations, in 
particular with Nigerian Arabic (Owens 1998a: 72). 

The statistics in Tables 5.4 and 5.5 would support both associations. How- 
ever, Behnstedt's peremptory dismissal of the Nigerian connection in favor of a 
Mesopotamian one cannot be upheld in the face of them: Uzbekistan 
Arabic has more variables close to values of WSA than to Mesopotamia, and 
its mean values, though globally considerably closer to Mesopotamia than to 
WSA (Tables 5.1 and 5.3), do not align with a single Mesopotamian subgroup 
(Table 5.6). 

An initial conclusion is that the present statistical comparison does not 
contradict my suggestion of a special relationship between WSA and Uzbeki- 
stan. However, the statistical summary read as pure numbers is neutral as to 
historical interpretation. Similarities and differences may be due to common 
inheritance or to shared or divergent innovations. Given that the current set 
does comprise fundamental phonological and morphological features, they 
do give a broad basis of comparison. The WSA area is testimony to this. Its 
relative uniformity can plausibly be related in part at least to its historical 
roots (see above). By the same token, the fact that the WSA area does exhibit a 
good number of simUarities to Uzbekistan encourages a closer look at the 
two varieties. 
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Turning to this question, Behnstedt says that Uzbekistan Arabic has its 
ortgms in Mesopotamian Arabic. To this point I have not treated historical 
lingmstK questions systematically, so in a sense, what I have presented and 
what Behnstedt asserts have no direct connection with each other. However, 
Behnstedt himself does not show how Uzbekistan Arabic arose from Meso- 
potamian, so his assumption of direct genetic affiliation is unsupported. 

In making his claim, Behnstedt refers to Jastrow's work (without a specific 
reference, however). In fact, Jastrow (i 99 8) does treat the relation between 
Uzbekistan Arabic and Mesopotamian Arabic in historical linguistic terms, 
and m a more differentiated and detailed way than does Behnstedt. Jastrow 
Arfh a; v7 ^ l00king f ° r relati °nships between Mesopotamian 
Ar at c T Tu* ° ne Sh0uld not consid ^ Mesopotamian 

fnd r, of H y " hC diVidCS ft int ° the famiUar V*» ^dialects, 

2tTZ "T'f'^^'^^^^^d^h-beenorganizedin 
SritC; / m hl f riCaI inferenCCS ° n the basis of contemporary 
dlta set n T I ^ I"' th ° U8h consi derably fewer than in the current 
coLmns re™ (l " 8: ^> is re P"><*uced in the first three 

vaibLled"^ addCd my ^ d3ta fr ° m MgaL Arabic- The 
variables used in the comparison are copied from Jastrow. The ones identical 

^^t^^^f^oi^^ dialects: 7 variables 



Imperfect endings-fin, uun (Ap 2.2.52)- 
M vs. F plural (Ap 2.2.30) ' 
Linker- in* 

2FSG-fa (Ap 2.2.62) 

internal passive* 

iSG perfect- tu (Ap 2.2.44) 

qaaf (Ap 2.1.1) 

Shared traits: 

Uz-Q :4 / 7 

Uz - G: 2/7 

Uz - Nig: 5 / 7 



Uz 


Q 


G 


Nig 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 



* See sect. 3.4.1 for discussion of linker.;. Tt^T. 1 

£ Z°j ) T ** Meso P<>'^ian gili, dj JecrTin I T PaMive (e '«- *»» ™* written' vs. kiu,b 
Baghdad and some southern Iraq, do noe^ve"t " *"* «* MosUm 

WSA S of S^rtbl"" 1 ^ U ^ -*«■» " «he WSA area, I could equally have used 
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to those used in my statistics are identified by the variable number in my data 
(see sect. 5.7). I have added one variable to Jastrow's list, namely the realiza- 
tion of qaaf, as this is, traditionally, one of the constitutive variables distin- 
guishing the qultu and gilit dialects. 

Below the table I have counted how many features of similarity there are 
between Uzbekistan Arabic and the other varieties. 

Even more strikingly than in my own data, this abbreviated list confirms 
that a prima facie case can be made for linking Nigerian Arabic with Uzbeki- 
stan. It furthermore confirms the heterogeneous nature of the Mesopotamian 
area; the gilit dialects in this reckoning have only two features in common 
with Uzbekistan Arabic. 

At this point it is time to move beyond tabular listings. Methodological 
clarification is needed, however. For Jastrow, Table 5.7 is not so much a 
taxonomic listing as a statement about historical relation. He says that his 
list is based on 'old characteristics' faltertumliche Merkmale). The idea 
appears to be that the variables listed in the comparison represent features 
going back to Old Arabic or proto-Arabic (see below), or at least, to a stage of 
Arabic before certain innovations occurred in the Mesopotamian dialect area. 

As it stands, however, Table 5.7 is no more a statement of historical relations 
than are the forty-nine variables in my data. Lacking an explicit demonstra- 
tion of which features on the list are old or proto-forms there runs the danger 
of claiming or assuming one feature to be older than another in a comparative 
linguistic sense, while in fact there is no linguistic basis for the assumption. 
A case in point pertains to a further element in Jastrow's presentation. 

5.4.2. What is not attested in writing is not necessarily non-existent 
As I noted, the statistics in sect. 5.3 are useful as general direction markers. 
Shared features which are relatively rare are a valuable diagnostic for estab- 
lishing historical relationship. Thus, the fact that (1) above is shared among all 
WSA dialects is significant not only for its limitation to the WSA area, but also 
in its status as a morphologically unusual linguistic feature. Such unusual 
events are unlikely to be produced more than once. 

Interesting in the present context is a feature shared between Uzbekistan 
Arabic and some WSA dialects (the Bagirmi dialects) whose chance of 
independent origin is quite small. 13 

Roughly speaking, in Arabic dialects there are three forms of an active 
participle with pronominal object suffixes. The three different forms are 

» The feature was not included in the sample as for a number of the dialects data is missing in the 
sources used. 
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contrastive in the FSG. In all varieties the non-suffixal feminine takes the 
regularFSG adjectival suffix -a or -e, the vowel quality depending on harmony 
rules, if any, prevailing in the local dialect. 

Turning to the object suffix forms, in one widespread alternative (e.g. 
Cairene non-Bagirmi WSA dialects) the object suffix is suffixed to the F. 
particip e form marked by -ee, or - aa , which otherwise is the FSG adjectival 
marker (see (4a)). In a second, when a pronominal object suffix is added to a 
temimne form the feminine participle takes the morpho-phonological alter- 
native -it, otherwise used in a genitive construction (see ( 4 b) ). This is found 
tor instance in eastern Libyan Arabic and in many Arabian peninsula dialects. 

MSr v^T ^ iS t0 3dd a " mtms ™ suffix -'«- or -inn- on either the 
uZ R f °™ Wh r enever a Pronominal object suffix is added, as in ( 4 c), 
using Bagirmi Arab.c forms as examples in column ( 4 c). 

(4) a b c 

MSG kaatib-ha kaatib-ha kaatb-in-he 'he has written it.F' 
kaatb-ee-ha kaatb-it-ta kaatb-in-he 'she has written it.F' 

Satild^smT^ ( f " ^ ^ kaSt COmmon - * is found ^ fa 
Had^Lt f H ? d S ° ^ re P° rted on, y in Q~» western 

21 r"b^T n (am ° n ^ hia Baharna) ' Ae E « (Hoi- 199 o: 48, * 
WSA area T h ^ (& * er 2 °° 2: *5>» «* Bigtani Arabic in the 

SeS^aht * 1 CnCeS beh " ai itS form and use - these area, In 
^£^5. PefSOn P ronomi ^ object suffix added to an active 

participle marks the subject of the sentence, as in ( 5 ) (see sect. 8.7.5). 

(5a) zorb-in-naa-kum 
hit-IN-we-you.MPL 
we have hit you*. 

obit sssr pr<>nomi " ai *** h *~+ » d « -* * e 

1>« participle "™ " SUlB3ttd '° ' he ^nder/number marker, of 

(5b) daarb-it-n-if 

hit-F-IN-vou.FSG 
'she has hit you.F' 
§aarb-aat-inn-if 
hit-FPL-r N -you.FSG 

In BagtT l7il y ° U F ^ W2 (1894): 139X 

thereby neutnLfafSL'TJf t0 P^P 16 stem ' 

ng gender and number contrasts, (W) daarb-in-he '(she) 
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has hit her', identical to masculine, hu daarb-in-he '(he) has hit her. Appar- 
ently with first and second person subjects, number and gender differences of 
the participle stem are neutralized in Uzbekistan Arabic as well (cf. (5a) above, 
where the plural suffix -iin would be expected), and in Dathina northeast of 
Aden, de Landberg (1909: 723) reports that a feminine subject is usually used 
with the masculine participle, not with the feminine form when an -in + 
object is added. In Bahrain Shia -in is added only to a singular participle 
(either to the M or F form). It may also be noted that in many Sudanic dialects 
outside of the Bagirmi area, an intrusive -in is added to the active participle 
feminine plural form, as in Shukriyya daarb-aat-ann-u 'they.F have hit him* 
or Kirenawa daarb-aat-inn-a (same meaning). I assume a common (as yet, 
unexplained) origin for this latter feature. 

What is important for present purposes is the observation that it is unlikely 
that so unusual and specific a feature as the intrusive - in could have originated 
independently in four or five geographically separated areas. Formally it is 
similar or identical in these areas, and in some of them gender/number 
differences are neutralized through its insertion. It is plausible to think in 
terms of common place of origin, with the present-day geographical distri- 
butions being accounted for by migration out of this place of origin. Follow- 
ing Retso (1988: 88, see Barth 1910/1972): 1-18 for original discussion), a 
common origin, however, could only be somewhere on the Arabian penin- 
sula, so far as the present-day evidence allows us to deduce, on the eastern and 
northeastern littoral, and it would have had to have been pre-diasporic. Pre- 
diasporic Arabic, however, is contemporary with what I have termed Old 
Arabic. To my knowledge, the intrusive -in is mentioned nowhere in Old 
Arabic, either by a grammarian or in a Koranic reading tradition. It does not 
exist as a written, attested form. Nor can it be derived via grammatical rule 
from an Old Arabic form or forms, as Retso (1988) against various suggestions 
demonstrates. Yet simple principles of reconstruction, as briefly described 
here, require its presence as a proto-form in the seventh or eighth century. It is 
a contemporary of all varieties mentioned in early written sources. Clearly 
then, Old Arabic as described in old sources does not exhaustively describe 
the forms of Arabic which were spoken during this era. The comparative 
method based inter alia on a consideration of modern dialects, forces us to 
reconstruct further forms into the era. 14 This is illustrated on Map 4> where 
the modern attestations of the intrusive -in on the participle, force the 
reconstruction in pre-diasporic Arabic, probably on the Arabian peninsula. 

14 Note that the same argument was applied in sect. 3.4.1 in the interpretation that the linker -n of 
modern dialects does not derive from the Old Arabic indefinite tanwiyn. 
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SitTtS? .** r* f most recent attestati ° n for each ^ is n ° ted ' 33 

Tl^ J* ?u md and/or first intrusion ° f A«bic speakers to 

the areas where the -in forms are attested. 

5.4.3. New is not new until proven new 

coSvelv uJ° dem ° nStrate that Mesopotamian qultu dialects have 
X C Cemin imi0Vati0nS - This «P lains ^ Mesopotamian 
SZSi ffer . m Cmam res P<** from Uzbekistan Arabic: whereas 

i.** (Ap " f * 

type of vowel hzrrT 7> 50 here 1 be ve ry brief. Imala is a 

2 p TJZ^TZ r ^r lati0n> WhCTe a l0n * - A« to * or ee in 

contempt a^abk ^ ^ Tlwu * "« ^ Ae StM ° f 

salient phenol d " tado «* « apparently at an earlier era a highly 
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Imala is one of the features Jastrow cites as representing a post-diasporic 
innovation characteristic of the Mesopotamian qultu dialects. He uses this 
observation to argue that 'Uzbekistan Arabic did not participate in either of 
the waves of innovation of the two [dialects, i.e. qultulgilit]; it displays the 
innovations of neither the qultu nor the gilit dialects'. 

Imala, however, is not a post-diasporic innovation and therefore the qultu 
dialects cannot be said to have innovated the feature. This can be seen on two 
counts. First, imala is described in great detail in the oldest detailed source 
which exists for Classical Arabic, Sibawaih's Kitaab (II: 279-94). Imala in the 
Old Arabic classical tradition is, moreover, at least a generation older than 
Sibawaih. In the QiraaPaat literature of Ibn Mujahid (146-52) we find in 
particular that KisaPi (Sibawaih's contemporary) and Abu SAmr Ibn SAlaa? 
(d. 154/770, see Ch. 4) were two readers who used imala regularly. 15 Ibn 
Mujahid summarizes the QurPaan recitation practices of seven readers, the 
earliest of whom Ibn SAamir (d. 118/736) lived in the first half of the eighth 
century. It maybe assumed that imala was not innovative with them, but rather 
that they used a phonological trait whose origin is older, as yet undated in a 
comparative linguistic sense. Arabs began settling in Uzbekistan (Transoxiana) 
after 710. In terms of chronological time, therefore, imala is attested at a date 
contemporary with the Arabic settlement of Uzbekistan. For whatever reasons 
Uzbekistan Arabic does not have imala, one can be excluded, namely that 
imala did not exist at the time of the original Arab settlement of the country. It 
is not the case that it is only after Arabs were comfortably ensconced in 
Transoxiana that elsewhere in the Arabic-speaking world that imala emerged. 

This is the first reason imala cannot be regarded as innovative in the qultu 
dialects. The second argument relates to the contemporary distribution of 
imala in Arabic dialects. As will be seen in Ch. 7, imala is found in the 
Mesopotamian qultu dialects, eastern Libyan Arabic, and Maltese, and was 
well attested in Andalusian Arabic. The distribution of the same phenomenon 
in such widely separated areas points to a single common point of origin. The 
simplest explanation is that imala of the present-day dialects originated m 
pre-diasporic Arabia, and spread from there in different directions. This 
indicates a pre-diasporic origin, i.e. one which can be reconstructed no later 
than the seventh century. 

The comparative dating of imala impinges on the present discussion in the 
following way. Jastrow has argued that Uzbekistan Arabic is in some sense 

» Ibn Kathiyr, NaafiS, Hamza, Ibn SAamir, and SAasim on the other hand frequently are men- 
tioned as those who do not generally use imala, though all may use it "J^g+Jl^ 
Kufan reader Hamza is said to use imala in Famaata (Pameta) 'who panted death (5 . 44), stronger 
even than that of NaafiS and Abu SAmr (fejadd min ftmaaiat Fabry SAmr wa NaafiS). 
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t£dTu ztlTt T d ^ ° f Iraq in that * has not 
erized howevt T I § ^ * ^ ^ ° nC Wation ' is *™ 
eZthZre' " ^ " 3 V3riable which in cannot be used to 
2. an be r 1 UZbeklStan Mes °Pota m ian ^ Arabic, since 

of historical rh.n! I? 1 ° W inter P rets the »st in Table 5.7 in terms 
the hZf no 2 n° Ut Standard * ™ hi <* to measure 

rT2nd2 T n8UlStiC inter P«**°n is possible. 

£0^ 

S-M. W« ft o«s a ^ r ^ rions; ^ SMdflm , Arafc . c? 

b^t^Sr f fr ?K he PrCViOUS ~*»" — models fora 

W r^-^ ° f thCm P ° int t0 

to a relatively profound dialect Hi* Pre - dlas P onc tlm «, and both point 

and non- Im i P fo ^^^ m ^ at «• *** 

participles, marking linkage be ^ 35 WCTe Vari ° US Ways of markin 8 

so on. The broader impWioT "TV* ™ di *<* (see sect. 3.4.1), and 
Arabic dialects can JSZZ^Ef"*** ^ * 

It is clear, of course, that there lve l " PreSem P re - dias P oric timCS ' 
ones, since the Arab diaspora of th u mnovatlons > sometimes striking 

them, however, is problematic It i« H dghth centuries - Pinpointing 

look at each of the forty-nine fea SC ° PC ° f the PKSent chapter l ° 

though eventually such a detailedT^ hCTe ° n 3 case - b y- ca se basis, 

that only the following elements arTT™? necessar y- Bein 8 b ™ { > 1 believe 
in western Sudanic Arabic I w ll CVldentl y Post-diasporic innovations 

-en it has a more differentiated Zo^Z^^A ^ ^ ^ " 
(6) Apparent innovations in WSA 

Phonology (features Ap 2 1 ■xUH,*, , 

interpretive problems) " 4 7 ' S ' 9ho; see 5-7 for discussion of 

o * 

1 1* Proto - fe - I" Sibawaih, Ms classed as 
erta,rUy ^ may be due " Su« ^ ^ ™P<o*veness of .he WSA 
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Morphology (features Ap 2.2.44/53/54/72) 

Loss of -t 1/2M perfect verb suffix in certain contexts (as in (1) above), 
h- T, n- . . . -u 'we' in imperfect verb, 3FSG form of weak imperfect verb 

As suggested in sect. 5.2.4, a number of phonological features are harder to 
interpret as to the shared vs. independent innovation parameter, than are 
most of the morphological. Except for the t >d shift, all the phonological 
changes involve an element of simplification via loss of a marked character- 
istic (loss of emphasis, pharyngealization, interdental fricatives less common 
than dental or alveolar stops). Universal tendencies certainly play a role here. 

That said, however, all other features included in this data set, I would 
argue, are candidates for pre-diasporic Arabic. 17 Note that I include in this 
latter set forms which at some point would disappear into deeper proto- 
Arabic forms. Feature Ap 2.1.6 for instance is the reflex of Standard Arabic v. 
In WSA this has various reflexes, though the most common is q attested in six 
of nine sample points. In the present sample the reflex q is also attested in 
Shukriyya (especially in final position) and in southern Mesopotamia. Out- 
side these areas it is found in the former North Yemen (five sample points in 
Behnstedt 1985: 44), in Syria in a long, continuous area on the Euphrates 
River, stretching to the Turkish border, and westward to Aleppo (Behnstedt 
1997: 16), among the Arab of Bahrain (Holes 1987: 36), and in Mauntaman 
Arabic. Assuming this reflex did not innovate spontaneously over and over 
again, the broad distribution of the variant speaks for a single, pre-diasporic 
origin. At an older pre-diasporic level the innovation v > q occurred among 
some groups of speakers. Populations with both variants then moved outside 

the peninsula. . * 

The important point, however, is that the broad distribution of q< v 
outside Arabia speaks for a reconstruction of the form in the pre-diasporic 
population as well. All features not included in (6) above, th.rty-nine in all, 
I believe are candidates for a pre-diasporic variety, though of course ultimate 
justification depends on case-by-case argumentation. 

I would note that with possibly one exception,'* none of the innovations in 
(6) is shared between WSA and Uzbekistan Arabic, which means tha any 
identical features shared between the two (see Tables 5 .4-5-6 above) would be 
retentions. 

" Areaderpointsout that there are other features which may ^^'^J^^^. 
citing the development of the so-called analytic genitive (no. documented h '^see T bjr 3 -n 
3.4-3). As argued m 3.4.3, however, this feature is not self-evidently a f "ew tendency m Arab.c, both 
Arabic and Ltemjorary dialects having analytic and a syntheuc (= JJgg^k of couree , 

9 > s is widespread both in Bagirmi Arabic in the WSA area and ,n Uzbekistan Arab.c. Ut 
this could also be due to common inheritance. 
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55- The interpretation of Arabic linguistic history 

The discussion in the previous two subsections may be seen as complement- 
ing the use of the statistics in the following way. The statistics provide, as it 
were, a blunt instrument for suggesting where significant relationships lie. As 
raw data, they do not automatically reveal why dialect areas are similar or 
different, whether because of chance convergence, change due to contact and 
borrowing, innovation due to simplification or analogical formation, or to 
common inheritance. They can, however, help identify where it might be 
interesting to look for further evidence which helps disentangle what elements 
are at play. Thus, by one statistical measure of similarity and difference 
tables 5.4, 5-5), Uzbekistan Arabic turns out to be as similar to WSA as it is 
to Mesopotamian Arabic. These similarities, moreover, are most likely not 
due to independent innovation (see sect. 5.4.3). Looking further to features 
shared by these two varieties, it turns out that both have a highly contingent 
participial construction, whose origin goes back to pre-diasporic Arabic. The 
^redness of this feature can only be explained in terms of an original pre- 
diasponc population with this feature in their language moving out of the 

e^renlTn a' ^ 0ne eVentua % » the eastern 

STX ^-speaking world, the other at an extreme western 

daZ^Tl St3tlStiCS reconstructi °n of the participial forms com- 
plement each other in a rather vivid way. 

Un^tSnf"' fo ^ e ™ 0re ' P rovide *e basis for other, interesting, if not 
Sic ontT WerM ^ 0theSeS - 1 ^ for instan - • ^duded Shukriyya 

s s srrsKr a c r tM for ** emphasis on 

has no noteworthy affint w«h WSA ^ w' T* ** 

Arabic I H« ™* Z 1 T- A AaSuc M compared to Mesopotamian 

nine variable^ ( ' ° f COUrse ' ^asured in the current forty- 

!3SJSS7K In **"**^ terms, there is, in fact, no strong 

where, historicaJly^d fo S ^ " ^ ° n ^ ^ 

coterritorial contJrt K 7 f COme from and to what extent does 
iJ^S?^ OF ^ ^ differe «tiation (see sect. 5.6)? 

statistics ^no^n^" 00 ; ° f Variab,eS USed fa ^ 

reconstruction of specific linguistic forms is the more 

«s so Behnstedts (2000: M5 ) fc^ categorization of Sudanic Arabic as Hijazi (Saudi 
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fundamental issue of how, generally, Arabic linguistic history is to be con- 
ceptualized. 

Essentially there are two interpretive approaches, which were contrasted at 
length in Ch. 2. To recapitulate, one, developed mainly in Germany in the 
nineteenth century, is to regard Classical Arabic, conventionally termed Old 
Arabic (Altarabisch) as the ur-ancestor of the contemporary dialects, also 
known as Neo-Arabic (Neuarabisch, e.g. Brockelmann 1908; Blau 1988, 2002: 
16; Fischer 1995). Jastrow's model follows this tradition. He assumes (rather 
than demonstrates) a division between old and new or innovative structures, 
and on this basis works out a historical linguistics. Thus, imala is assumed to 
be innovative or newer than non- imala varieties, and so Uzbekistan Arabic, 
which lacks imala, can be considered an older variety, relative to Old Arabic, 
than are the qultu dialects of Iraq, which have the innovative imala. 

The problem with this approach is not in its basic logic. In some respects 
Jastrow's interpretations are certainly correct. The change of r ->v, charac- 
teristic of a few Iraqi qultu dialects (see Ap 2.1.13) is undoubtedly innovative 
for those dialects which have it. The problem lies in the assumption of what 
the ancestral variety is. 

A second approach is to assume no predefined ancestral version, and to 
develop one according to customary principles of comparative linguistics. 
I have suggested that the second position is httle developed among Arabi- 
cists,*" and so what I have presented here represents only basic spadework. It 
leads to a reconstruction of pre-diasporic Arabic which is considerably more 
complex than traditionally assumed. The complexity in part, as seen in the 
discussion in the previous three chapters is already attested in some detail in 
the oldest texts, and in part it follows from a simple reconstruction of forms 
based on the distribution of post-diasporic elements, such as the intrusive -in 
treated in sect. 5.4.2. It can also lead to the population of forms which may 
even contradict aspects of Classical Arabic as described by the Arabic gram- 
marians, for instance the postulation of caseless variety as the proto-ancestor 
of a case-based variety (Chs. 3, 4)- , ( 

As will be evident from the preceding discussion, the position argued tor 
here by no means leads to the reconstruction of a unitary proto-Arabic 

- The two general, opposmg positions winch I define here are. in the 
linguistics, relatively poorly profiled. In fact, only the first has much currency. Thrs unfortuna ,e 
I believe i, may JLociated with a highly scholarly, but at the „ e 
restrictive interpretation of Arabic linguistic history. Among* ^ZuX^B^- 
Brockelmann, Noldeke, and Fuck. What today is httle appreciated "that ^ST^^L 
man and Noldeke such as Vollers, de Landberg, and Uter ^J^^J^™ ? Lid 
the Arabiyya was. Even ifl would not agree m aU detaiW mten»retettons wtm tms latter group, 1 

see my position as reviving their perspectives. 
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located somewhere in the Arabian peninsula or in a neighboring area. By the 
same token, it does not preclude it either. It does argue for a stepwise 
reconstruction process, working first back to the pre-diasporic varieties of 
Arabic. Moving backwards beyond these varieties is a task left unaddressed 
here, though obviously is a desideratum for further research. 

The problem treated in this chapter is not new. Indeed, it was summarized 
over a thousand years ago by Ibn al-Nadim (d. 954 ) writing about the origin 
of Arabic orthography in his Fihrist: 7. and each [pre-Islamic] tribe had its 
linguistic variety which distinguished it and by which it was recognized, all of 
which are a part of the original (Past) variety'. 

In a recent compendious survey of the term 'Sarah' and its congeners in 
classical sources, Retso suggests that the Classical language itself, as embodied 
in pre-Islamic poetry, had died out before Islam, and that it existed not in one 
form but rather as 'several 'languages of the Arabs' in pre-Islamic Arabia' 
(2003: 595). 



J^L^TT 2fJ 15 PtCr iS "Wfrrtk to these two perspectives. It is to 
IS t ? ^ iS ° ftCn **** reflected in contemporary diversity, 

and that contemporary diversity can be used both to reconstruct old diversity, 

wocedur^ C ° ntemporar r ^ersity through the ultimately simplifying 
t c ° m P arati ve linguistic method. This can take place even in 
modern^ i " T^ * ^ SOurces - From this vantage point, 

sta^Sal u r ^ ^ 8eneral disCUSsion of the re ^ion between a 
STSLSr 7 °f t° nt r POiarY Arabk dialects ' reconstruction, and 
flSSTi ^ hiSt01T ° f ^ In the *ree sections 
o ^whkh the" a P ^ inter P retati °n of the linguistic features, 

d tlcan be D ; Th forther "™ to which a comparative 

sections later. P rot o-Arabic, may want to come back to these 



5.6. Statistics, Reconstruction, Hypothesis Testing 

-/spTciL^esof t COn T rated ° n *« ^ ^tween the statistics 
for mLylrwhLh construction, the statistics can be invoked 

function! 7Z 0 ?CT e °* ** ^ ° f the lan ^ ° ne of thdr 
provide, for examl an 7 ? m& * contemporary dialectology. They 
notions of wSuld TFL**" * ° Ut S *° m «^ P-onceived 

^.Primr^^i^ ^ fit **** to this respect, and this 
ary Action of me statlstics> it proWdw ^ d ^. firatory 
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framework for understanding the diversity and unity of Arabic dialects in 
their contemporary form. 

The further interpretation of the statistics belongs to a different conceptual 
order. One of the most important is to relate them to a historical interpret- 
ation of the development of Arabic. The statistics provide prima facie evi- 
dence for a significant relationship between, inter alia, Uzbekistan Arabic and 
WSA. This provides one lead in looking for other connections between the 
two areas. In fact, as seen in sect. 5.4.2, other, non-trivial links can be found. 
Still, without a precise, feature-by-feature reconstruction of the different 
linguistic variables, the citation of quantitatively based groupings alone does 
not prove anything as far as historical relationship goes. 

Even if the statistics do not provide proof of relationship, coupled with 
reconstruction they are helpful in formulating hypotheses about how Arabic 
spread. A global interpretation, based on the foregoing discussion, is that the 
pre-diasporic Arabic was quite heterogeneous, and that as Arabic-speaking 
groups migrated outside the Arabian peninsula beginning in the seventh 
century, different varieties became dominant in different regions. The Arabs 
who settled Uzbekistan and those who made their way down the Nile and 
ultimately migrated into the western Sudanic area may well have derived from 
the same pre-diasporic group. 

Beyond this general perspective, the statistics give insight into many aspects 
of developments in Arabic linguistic history. I mention seven of these cursor- 
ily in the form of open-ended hypotheses. These points are common issues in 
discussion of language spread, contact, and change, though they are only 
rarely stated explicitly in the Arabic dialectological tradition. These seven 
hypotheses are neither exhaustive, nor are they mutually exclusive. Unless 
otherwise stated the brief exemplifications relate to the observations in Tables 
5.1-5.6 that the WSA area is, statistically a more homogeneous area than is the 
Mesopotamian. 

Hi The homogeneity of a dialect area is a direct reflection of its 
age of settlement. Newly settled areas are more homogeneous than 
older ones. 

WSA is more homogeneous than the Mesopotamian because it was setded 
considerably later. 

Hz Low percentage forms are innovations more likely than relics. 
If they only are found in neighboring dialects, they are probably 
innovations. 
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Jastrow's example of % -y fits here. It is found in only two dialects in the 
sample contiguous ones, Jewish and Christian Baghdadi. This feature is 
certainly an innovation. 

H 3 The homogeneity of a dialect area is a function of the life style 
of its inhabitants. 

inLTn t ahk in the WSA area has historically been strongly 

acmtate^ u bY * n0mid " and semi-nomadic lifestyle, intercommunication is 

de^llf 3 ^r* 0 *™™ ™ d mili ^es against the 
development of marked dialect differences. 

Ianhl h i! h ° m )fu neity of a dialect »ea is a function of its geog- 
«phy I should be recalled here that it is only in the course of the 

et Ztt^T ^ m ° dem co ™»cation, roads, bridges, 
etc. have tended to level natural geographical boundaries. 

bee^dtn^ ^ ^ boundaries have generally not 

™£7Z vit ^ w £ ere during Ae raii * for fo - or fiw 

Baglu aria Tn "* CUt ° ff from the «** -rid. The 

MesoZam a " ? C * ^ dWnCt ^ «■ ^ WSA. In northern 

one, which can be extended' yP ° theS1S is 3 com P Ikated 
one way for £ vanous ™»ys. I will do this in only 

speak^ tetdtr^ ^ 1 WOUld SU ^ est that minorit y 
where l£ f '*™ ^ 

koinization and I J! 7 u ^ franCa Variet y ^ towards 

This hypothesis would appear to K» u 
where minority traits such as h Substantlated b Y the dialects, 

Paring Anatolian qultu vs nMu T** ** maintained - Moreover, com- 
<? vs. northern Iraqi ^ dialects would appear t0 

21 This hypothesis, as well as the n • 
g He suggests albeit on the basis ofnZZ^T*' * * M — r way Nettle (,998: 46, 
Sups ST 8 - ^ d «ca^^ not actual data, that two key 

S3 H ^ Stratificati °n in the voTJ^L ° f /T^ 0 " «change between originally unitary 
trat,fiCad ° n » *" 1"*^ ^ "5 and H 6 , geography and social 

appear broadly to correlate with diversity. 
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further substantiate it: Iraqi qultu dialects are influenced by gilit traits (e.g. 
*k > c, q > g) to a far greater degree than are the Anatolian (see 5.8.4 below). 
This hypothesis was a major object of my investigation of spoken Arabic in 
Maiduguri (1998a, also quantitatively based), in which it was suggested that 
the lack of a city-wide koine (and inversely, maintenance of ancestral traits) is 
a direct reflection of the minority status of Arabic in the city. 

H6 The homogeneity of a dialect area is dependent upon its 
peripherality or centrality. Peripheral areas will maintain inherited 
categories longer than central areas. 
So far as the current data base goes, WSA and Uzbekistan show significant 
similarities. 

This hypothesis, however, is closely related to the previous H5. One might 
prefer to say that it is not peripherality as such which is the effective feature, 
but rather the minority status of the speakers which favors maintenance. 
Moreover, the hypothesis is contradicted in one respect: Uzbekistan Arabic 
shows greater similarity to the more central Shukriyya dialect than to WSA. 
Furthermore, non-circular definitions of central and peripheral are difficult to 
develop. Is Yemen more central than Nigeria? If yes, what does it mean 
when Yemen maintains the 2FSG suffix -i/, already attested in Sibawaih, 
whereas Nigerian Arabic has -Jfci, identical to Standard Arabic -hi What 
non-circular arguments are there that -if is innovative? Peripherality and 
centrality are, I believe, designations taken over from the social sciences (e.g. 
Political Science) which can be applied in linguistics only with considerable 
circumspection. 

H 7 Phonology is more variable than morphology or, phrased as a 
historical proposition, phonology is more liable to variation and 
change than is morphology. 
I think one of the more intriguing statistics is found in Table 5.3. where the 
means and standard deviations of the phonology and morphology are com- 
pared. For both WSA and Mesopotamia, the SD of the phonological vanables 
is considerably higher than that of the morphological. 

Note that this observation would tend to support Hetzrons point that 
morphology is a better index of ancient sharedness than is phonology. It also 
justifies the remarks of a reader for Oxford University Press that some of the 
common features could be independent innovations, even if it directs this 
tendency towards phonology. 
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5«7- Three Caveats 

Three structural problems can be noted in the interpretation of the statistics. 
5-7-1- Innovations 

The statistics are a representation of contemporary Arabic. Ideally one would 
want to have s,milar statistics from varieties of Arabic in 1800, 1500, 1200, and 
so on. Obviously, lack of sources for spoken Arabic precludes such detailed 
accounting. In general it may be assumed that Arabic dialects are becoming 
more dissimilar with time and that the present statistics include many 
innovations An obvious case in point are variables 3 and 4. These describe 
he reflex of *h and *S, which in WSA is mosdy h and ? (see Ap 2.1.3, 4)- That 
tZr™ m T* ti0 ™ in WSA is Sh ° wn ^ the «™trast in Bagirmi Arabic of 
in WSaTh VS " T W In theSC f0rms * h and * h have fallen together 
the Ziff indkati ° n ° f 3 former Pharyngeal h is left behind in 

the different vowel quality. Low a remained low after *h, but was raised to e 

The 1^ t 81fmi Arabk mUSt have *h at some point, 
contrast ZT' T' ^ ^ ^ in aspect show WSA to 

nave maS "ft ° f COntem P or ^ Arabic, which of course 

histotdtt Und t erSCOreS J he necessi *y of using the statistics as a tool of 

Sns^ss?? of a piausibie attempt at recon - 

ical affinitv a. , Uzbekistan Arabic have a special histor- 

ZS, ^ Qted here w ould allow one to remove one statistic 
Z7TmsATTT mi?OISlry refleXeS ' namel y e (Uzbekistan) vs. 

stadsis hdo iid f ryngealS - M ° reOVer ' Iooked at in these terms the 

5-7-2. Minority forms 

A temptation should be avoideH «f„ 1 ■• , 

other, relevant materL 7 n2mg the Statistics to th ^ detriment of 

incomplete. I iflust S th " * ^ Statistics ^ * 

Insect 5^itw^ 1 ?? ll ,n f tWD Separate P Iac -- - I will be brief her, 

provides an interesting his^^u™*™ + ^ 

variety of WSA Thk f 1St0 " cal lmk ^tween Uzbekistan Arabic and one 
^ h3S DOt ^ ^uded as a variable, however, since in 
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many dialect descriptions no information is given on the form. It would be a 
major mistake to ignore it, however. 

In sect. 5.8.5 below are mentioned forms which are attested sporadically in 
my WSA data, always in texts, but which, so far as my experience in explicit 
elicitation of data goes, does not occur regularly. Unfortunately, even the best- 
researched dialect areas have gaps. Precisely in regard to the question of the 
spread of a given form, and its status as to retention or innovation, such 
minority forms may have an important interpretive role to play. The sporadic 
presence of a final imala form in verb, mafe 'he went', suggests a link to 
Tripolitanian m'fe, the Daaxila oasis in Egypt (Behnstedt and Woidich 1985: 
281) and to various Persian Gulf dialects (T. Prochazka 1981: 37). 

5.7.3. What features are criterial? 

A final caveat is not to lose sight of the fact that the statistics as I have 
developed them here are non-weighted. Each feature is of equal status as far 
as numerical calculations go. It is above all this aspect of statistics which 
perhaps will make philologically orientated Arabicists wary. One could add 
a feature, for instance, for the realization of * s. This is one of the most stable 
of all phonemes in Arabic (discounting assimilation for voicing, emphasis, 
and other regular aUophonic effects). Were it added, it would have the same 
numerical weight as the realization of the 1SG perfect verb suffix as -tu or-t, 
a variable of greater significance than is *s. Why, however, is the iSG suffix 
more significant? Dialectologists would simply intuitively regard it as such. 
Even statisticaUy one could work out a justification for according it greater 
significance. 

Each value of a variable could be given a variation index, for instance, ranging 
between o and 100. The index is formed by dividing the number of cases by the 
number of different realizations of a variable and multiplying by the percentage 
of each variety in the sample. So far as the present data goes, were *s entered as a 
variable it would have a value of 100, indicating that *s is realized asls/m all 
varieties. The iSG perfect suffix, on the other hand, has a value of -tu - 33 per 
cent, -t = 67 per cent (8.2.40). For purposes of dialect comparison it is the more 
heterogeneous variables which are the more interesting. 

5.8. Problems in Coding 

In this section I would like to discuss a number of problems which, in a sense, 
have no solution, but which, at the same time, in all probability do not 
materially affect the main results of the present analysis. I add the proviso 
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in all probability' because, since they are problems, their significance cannot 
be accurately gauged until they have been solved, or at least, worked on to a 
greater extent than what I have done. Furthermore, there are problems whose 

olution ,s fairly obvious, but which, for lack of more detailed data, are 
impossible to implement at the present time. 

5.8.1. Coding values 

to! tfff SUmm u iy relkS ° n * nUmerical codin 8 Police whose basis is, 
IrH 8 T U " h ° ped that this ver y arbitrariness, however, 

guards against skewing the results in one direction or another. 

scat n? , Stm8U u CS bCtWeen ° rdinaI > interva l, and nominal coding 
certa n fixed ^ th ° Se 7 hich mea sure the extent to which a case has a 
a cml^o f T^J ° rdinal definC the rdative order 3 set of cases have of 
certaTn oronT^' T U " thoSe in whkh ca ses are defined to have a 
lile mucJ fl CX P lidt wa 7. The present statistics, 

measure not". " phenom »a, are of a nominal order: they 

or ano her ifS ^ aSSignment of a —ber to one exponent 

Standard Arah;,-. a u 3 form close to or identical with 

■^^S^^y^^rr forms 

any cSteS^fitT* 7 ^ ^ Whkh provides a " orientation for 
ClLi^^tt^ S" 1 Stand3rd and «* 3 presumed 

interpret^ tSS^T? ^ ^ " ~* in Sect " " aboVe is 
this * the samet sianH H i f *" ta CaCW ' as in ™ th Y « 35 
Arabic. 1^"^^ ft 15 ^ b -dly identical to Classical 

Arabic also has the ad^ve tit 1 * T ** CtM 
that, barring an exteELtT f ' <hapPy ' (JBto * tt 274) ' 50 

Arabic, m^XSl?? ° f ^ ° ne Understands * Classkal 
Standard Arabic aTaTan fi f ^ W0Uld be ambiguous in this respect, 
convenient starting ' -del is in this context a 

^^^^ ^ *? ^ 1 PCrceive - «™ - despKad 
present data set. Thus, for Zmsp k' % h ™ ** 

V. Of course in this case ^S^ITZTT™ ^ ta « ed 25 V « -*« 

In a few cases I haveToL 1?, fonn "*» is of no »»dp. 

"^fractio^ 

v c uciow; . m CC-C sequence in nouns there 
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are three outcomes in the current data, as illustrated in (7). In (7a and b) an 
epenthetic vowel is inserted between either the first and second or second and 
third consonants. 

(7a) CaC-C, akl-na — ► akd-na 'our food' 
(7b) CC3-C, akte-na 
(7c) CC-C aklna 

Some dialects (e.g. JB) have only (7a), some (WSA) have mainly (7b), and one 
(Uzbekistan) appears to have (7c). In addition some dialects have (7a) in 
some contexts, (7c) in others. Mardin, for instance, has (7a) when C2 is a 
sonorant, as in the example, otherwise (7c), as in kalb-ki your.F dog'. I code 
these 'both/and* dialects with a half point. In order for this to work, however, 
(7a) and (7c) need to be numerically contiguous, so in this instance (7a) has 
the value V, (7c) the value V, and (7b) the value '3'. In this reckoning Mardin 
gets a score of 'l^ (see Ap 2.1.23). 

I would note that as more dialects are added to the data bank, and 'both/ 
and' dialects fill in gaps, this system would probably break down (e.g. if there 
emerged a dialect with both (7a) and (7b), the value between would be '2', 
which is already occupied by (7c)). For present purposes, however, no con- 
tradictions arise. 

Beyond these three points I use my own intuitions to one extent or another. 
While different codings would result in different individual values, in most 
cases they would not alter my final analysis. For instance, take the variable t, 
emphatic t V is the Standard pronunciation t (note arguably different from 
Sibawaih's description of t as majhuura), V the variant d (implosive em- 
phatic), found in various WSA dialects, while V is t, a non-emphatic reflex 
found again in the WSA area, and in Uzbekistan. Why I have coded d as closer 
to Standard Arabic than t is: (1) rfis still emphatic and (2) it maintains a 
systematic contrast to fin its dialects, whereas the de-emphasized form results 
in a phoneme merger. Still, it is relevant to see what would happen if the 
coding for V and y here were reversed. The difference is only relevant for the 
status of Uzbekistan Arabic. All the Mesopotamia dialects in the sample have 
ty and most of the WSA have rf, though some have t or t Table 5-8 compares 
the results of two coding values. 

The end effect is the same, when Uzbekistan is compared to Mesopotamia 
and the WSA area. In both cases it is closer to WSA. The effect is greater for 
the first manner of coding than for the second, though other than to assign 
Uzbekistan Arabic to Mesopotamian or to WSA Arabic, I do not consider 
'degree of difference' as a relevant variable. 
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Table 5.8. * t coded two ways 



' f= l,<f=%t = 


V (as in present data) 


2. t= € i\f=%t = 


'2' 


Mesopotamia 9x1 = 
WSA 8x2 + 1x3 = 
Uzbekistan = 3 


: 9/9 == 1 
19/9 = 2.1 


Mesopotamia 9x1 = 
WSA 1x2 + 8x3 = 
Uzbekistan = 2 


9/9 = 1 
25/9 = 2.7 



5.8.2. Hierarchicalized variables 

Linguistic variables, particularly phonological and morphological ones, may 
often be hierarchicalized. 'Emphasis' is a more general category than its 
instantiations m individual consonants, t, d, and so on. There is an implica- 
tional relationship such that if a dialect lacks emphasis, it lacks t, d and all 
other emphatic consonants. The reverse does not hold. A dialect may lack a 
given emphatic consonant, say emphatic d, but still may have other emphatic 
ones (e.g. s or rf). 7 

It is preferable to oppose dialects according to their most general parameter 

ArMr <^'a i ^ f ° r imtance > should be °PP<*ed to Nigerian 

Arab c (all dialects), on the basis of non-emphatic vs. emphatic. This pro- 
duces one feature of contrast. Another basis of comparison would be to 
Zen! ea A Ch K C ° nSOn L ant which realizes such as opposition. On this basis, 

fromTbbtf ^ T , P J h ° nemiC * * * * * and V would differ in six ways 
trom Abbeche Arabic (d, t, s, r, I, tn). 

eter of dlff 110 ^ acCOUntin S Police completely. The clear param- 

^ ^ PrCViOUS P ara S ra P h is »™Wi«d through the 
oruvTn 22 7 T C ° nSOnantS in ** em P hatic -7 differ not 

continue Z T^' *° ta terms of other Phonetic contrasts. To 
not oX conH T ? ^ ** ° f ™ ti ™> ** ^eolar plosive 

oSSSST K em P hasis 'butalso in terms ofbuccalpressun,^ 

S maZ WSA H" U , 8C ^ ,3tter t0 ^ an im P° rtant Parameter character- 
H ° WeVer ' ° nCC the *~ t -ntrast is included, so 
for SaT (n ° n - emphatlC va " a «). «nce a number of dialects have this reflex 

alo^I^ L h ! Ve f ° U0Wed here is *at a difference in emphasis 
(basal onion Ni Be '^ , ^T*" ° f COntrast - T1 * difference between , 
U soT^ 2 ^ ^ ^ f beche >> example, is not included, 

of difference implS by £ ! " "* D ° P" 

is implied in the mnV Tl C ° ntraSt ^ soon 38 a™* 1 "* difference 
P ied m the contrast, however, individual emphatic phonemes are 
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included. The Abbeche Arabic reflex t for SA t is therefore included, since SA t 
also differs in terms of the explosive/implosive contrast described above. 

Note that the same principle applies to morphological differences. In 
many dialects the 2 and 3PL object pronoun forms have -n rather than -m, 
-kun, -hun your.PL, their.PL' (e.g. many Mesopotamian qultu dialects), vs. 
-kum, -hum (see sect. 8.7.3). To the extent that -hun always implies -kun, or 
the other way around, there would be no grounds for recognizing two 
separate variables here. Indeed, there are no dialects in this sample with -m 
in one of the forms and -n in the other. However, there are dialects with -ku in 
the 2PL, so a three-set -kum y -kun, -ku series has to be coded. This is, in the 
present analysis, different from the two-way -hum, -hun contrast, so the 2/3PL 
forms are entered as separate variables. 

It would, perhaps, be possible to organize the analysis in a more subtle way, 
based on the following observation. Among the forty-nine dialects, a 2PL 
form -kun always implies -hun, whereas either -kum or -ku always imply -hum 
(there are no -ku/hun dialects). In this respect my classification errs on the 
side of caution in making a coding distinction. As it turns out, there are 
dialects in Syria, not included in the data bank, with ku (or -ko) and hun or 
bin (Behnstedt 1991: 243), so caution indeed has been rewarded in this case. As 
more and more details about Arabic dialects become known, experience has 
shown that what can occur, will occur, someplace. 

Of course, other considerations are implied here, which I do not explicitly 
address. For instance, I would tend to recognize distinctions more in the 
realm of inflectional morphology than in phonology. To return to the s/s 
difference noted above, I think it unlikely that a dialect should turn up where 
only this distinction occurs, but not in other emphatic sounds. 

There are, however, issues within this broad thematic area which I leave 
unresolved. One, for instance, pertains to the class of second and third person 
plural forms. Some dialects have morphologically distinct masculine and 
feminine forms, while others do not. Among those that do, the exponence 
of the FPL may be variable. In Bagirmi Arabic, for instance, the 3FPL object 
suffix is -ban, whereas in Kirenawa, as in most areas of Chad and Nigeria, it is 
-hin. I have not incorporated this vocalic difference into the comparison, 
since the variation cannot be applied in a broad way to the Mesopotamian 
area: few Mesopotamian dialects have a morphological FPL (only those in the 
extreme south). This case is analogous to the emphatic/non-emphatic con- 
trast discussed above. In this instance, however, I recognize only the param- 
eter, morphological FPL, yes or no. This means that any differences within the 
exponence of FPL forms are not considered. In this one instance the effect is 
slightly to increase the homogeneity of the WSA area vs. the Mesopotamian 
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area. However, one would have to compare variation within a category in area 
A with a non-existent category in area B." The issue is noted as a problem. 

5-8.3. One rule or two, one case or two 

A similar problem relates to the status of certain phenomena as linked or 
independent, in linguistic terms, one rule or two. A case in point is the status 
01 a short ^ vowel m pre-stress position in (reconstructed) open syllables, 
exemplified ,n (2 in sect. 2.4. In many dialects one needs but a single rule 
vow.Tr 1 occurren «s. or more accurately non-occurrences: short 

nXut OCCUt ^ ^ C ° nteXt * CV " CW - The ° f the VOwek 15 

(8) JB, Hiit etc, kbiiv/kbiir, kleeb < *habiir, kilaab 'big, dogs' 
In fewer dialects the vowel may be maintained in both contexts. 

(9) Kirenawa: kabiir, kilaab 

vl^T m° SetS ° f 8 °' ™ d the "ki generalize to cover a 

non o^Z " a «ngle rule accounts for the occurrence or 

StoSTSLt rt vowels fa open ' prcstress ^ Uables - °* * e basis 

short vowel j!f T^T T*" ^ ^ * Variable valueS: 

F^lTaT ° r Sh ° rt VOWd deleted (° r not ^wed). 
handTn D aS f T' ** d ° not always go hand in 

vowel' e ° f ' m an ° PCn Passed syllable, but not a short high 

(10) MB: cibiir, cleeb 'dogs' 
Khaweetna: cabiir, cleeb 

Short high vowels how. ' m Kbm ^ it is maintained as a. 

^ o —"-wever, are categorically deleted in pre-stress position in 

^^^^£^^1 ^ variables need to be recognized for 

vowels (se'e C^^ W ^ te ^^^ fadwrtl0,, 
ion around Table 2.1 m sect 2.4). Moreover, even this 

22 lest it be thought that I am * * • • 

comparable category would be the ^T* 8 ^ WS * by ignoring this feature, a 

to various qultu dialects (this could be^r^t" (JaStrow W* W «• which are unique 

mternally variable. I have not induced b\ wWch ***** ^ ^ 
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differentiation is not adequate. In the Anatolian qultu dialects a short low 
vowel will often be maintained, either as a or as 9 in nominal forms, but in 
derived verb forms the a is lost. In Siirt (Jastrow 1978: 62) one has, for 
instance, ka'leem-i 'my word', with a maintained in the pre-stress open syllable 
but in the same dialect t'qaatal 'quarrel' (<taqaatal) with the vowel of the 
derivational prefix ta- lost. Variable (17) is therefore phrased to cover only a 
short a in the pattern CaCii(C). Separate variables apparently are needed to 
cover the reflexes of short a in different morphological forms. 

In general in cases of doubt I over-differentiate or over-specify variables. 
There is, for instance, an important variable pertaining to medial CCHC-V 
sequences. This occurs, inter alia, in the basic imperfect verb when a vowel 
suffix is added. Prototypical variants are yiktub-u (no vowel rearrangement) 
vs. yikitbu. 23 Potentially comparable nominal forms are found with 
the feminine singulative suffix -it (zib'dit-u vs. zibitt-u 'his butter'), but 
the interpretation of the variants here is complicated by two factors. On the 
one hand in Mesopotamian Arabic in particular the maintenance or deletion 
of the short high vowel interacts with stress (which may protect the short high 
vowel). On the other hand, the situation in other dialects (Nigerian Arabic 
in general, see Ch. 6) is influenced by the nature of the consonants involved, 
which makes a simple rule formulation difficult. At this stage in a broad 
investigation, I limit the alternation to verbs only, where the situation is 
fairly clear. 24 

5.8.4. Variation: morphophonological and sociolinguistic 

There are basically two types of variation in language, linguistically conditioned 

and sociolinguistically explicable. Both types are present in the current data. 

The linguistic variation is, traditionally, the better known and theoretically 
better accounted for. In basic linguistic parlance, it is known as allo-variation 
(allomorph/allophone). Examples from the present data include the following: 

The preformative vowel of verb: Abbeche = /a/ before -CC , HI or Ixxl before 
CV, ya-mrug 'he leaves', yu-murgu 'they leave'; Shukriyya = /a/ before verb 
stems with /a/ as stem vowel, lil before verbs with high stem vowel (yafrab 'he 
drinks' vs. yuktub 'he writes'). 



23 See sect. 6.1 for detailed discussion of the imperfect verb. . . , - , 

» In any instances of doubt, I present data as morphophonological rather ^P ho ^f ^ v 
Jastrow ( l97 8: 88-92) for instance reports that in nouns CC# sequences wdl frequency be bro ^ u P ^ 
an epenthetic vowel in Anatolian qultu dialects, e.g. Siirt mated 'cradle, but in verbs the -rot zM&bis 
not accompanied by epenthesis, n*nt 'you slept'. In respect of epenthesis m these cases a distinction 
has to be drawn, inter alia, between nouns and verbs. 
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The 2FSG object suffix. In a number of dialects, -ki after a long vowel, -ik 
otherwise (similarly 3MSG objects suffix, either -ul-hu or -ul-nu in same 
contexts). 25 

A slightly different variation concerns the 3MSG object suffix. Generally it 
has a basic allomorphic variation between -V (usually either -u or -a) and -CV 
(either -nu or -hu), the latter after a long vowel (as in the immediately 
preceding -ki/ik). What is distinctive here are the allomorphic variants -hu/ 
nu. Within the dialects with the -u suffix I distinguish further as to whether 
they take -nu or -hu after W-. These instances differ from the preceding in 
that there are no dialects where only -nu/hu occur. 

I have categorized these variants as having mid values. For instance, -fa" has 
a value of Y, -ik a value of V. If a dialect has a conditioned -ki/ik variation it 
has the score of '1.5'. 

A more difficult problem to handle is the issue of sociolinguistic variation, in 
part because it only rarely is systematically investigated. Dialects, however, 
increasingly are coming into contact, often under the influence of regional 
koines, and undergoing change as a result of this contact. Pure dialects in the 
sense that only a minimal amount of non-linguistically conditioned variation 
occurs are becoming rarer. Such variation is often remarked upon obliquely but 
unsystematically in standard dialect descriptions. Talay (1999: 30) for instance, 
notes that Khaweetna (Iraq qultu) has many occurrences of /g/ in loanwords 
, 0t T r Arablc varietie *- While he suggests that /g/ enters the dialect via 
loanwords, rather than via substitution of native dialect words, he has both 
baaq steal (native /q/) and bawwaag 'thief (with "bedouin /g/), indicating 
that /g/ , s insinuating itself into 'native' vocabulary as well. Remarking on the 
same alternation, Khan (1997: 5 6) notes that in his recordings, the gilit Igl is 
largely hnuted to a story about a bedouin. The alternation g~q is thus 
condmoned in complex ways: lexical conditioning plays an important role* 
and situational and discourse factors are relevant. Ideally one would want a 
tooZw W ^ Stematica % takes into account quantitative variation. 
varfaZ ? ^ 5) ' ^ ma P s > for which divide binary 

variables into percentiles, so that, for instance, the sampling points for 
rural N.genan Arabic for the preformative vowel /a~i/(see Ap L.51) are 



25 Other variables here incluHp cm < ■ 

Kirenawa, for instance a mn.! / i 5 (V1CWed in chronic, syllable-structure terms). In 

CVt* l aham <mea a ^ n ^ Zyt^T^ 1S ^owed w here C , is sonorant (kaW 'dog'), otherwise 
lahm. A second is the stem vowll of^rur 7 ' in ,B CC# is ^egorically allowed, 

26 In Arabic sociolin^isti^ I CCV ^mperfect verbs, for which see Ch. 6. 

Standard Arabic on spoken Aa^^^^ rdativeIv weU studied for the influenCC ° f 
of dialect contact, however 8 JaWad l9 * r > Hol « 1987); it is equally relevant to the study 
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given as categorically a, categorically i or as falling somewhere in between. The 
contrasts, moreover, are based on statistically distinctive differences. Lacking 
such quantitative data, however, one is left to make judgment calls about how to 
represent the linguistic variation. Based on the discussion in Khan and Talay, 
for instance, I consider both dialects to have both /q/and /g/, marked with 
a score of '15'. On the other hand for a parallel variable which is spread from 
the dominant gilit dialect, it appears that whereas Khaweetna has both /k/and 
/c/(<*k),Hiit has only/k/. 27 

Ideally features should be coded with differentiated sociolinguistic and 
lexically marked features. 

5.8.5. How many variants should be recognized? 

I think there really is no obvious place to stop a survey of this kind. The 
temptation is to continue adding as much detail as possible. A broader survey 
will certainly account for a greater degree of variation than that represented 
here. Two aspects of this problem can be briefly cited. First, greater attention 
could be given to morpho- phonological and allophonic variation. For in- 
stance, the verbal 3FSG suffix is given as -at for WSA, yet there is a widespread 
alternative with weak middle verbs before V-initial suffixes, namely-t, jaab-at 
'she brought' vs. jaab-t-a 'she brought itM' Such alternation specific to weak 
middle verbs is fairly rare among Arabic dialects, hence its broad distribution 
in the WSA is significant and worthy of classificatory note. At the same time, 
it is morpho-phonologically restricted, and for this reason I do not include it 
in this survey. 28 A detailed look at the grammars I have used as the basis of 
this survey will reveal a number of comparable forms which I have not 
included. Such second-order variables, as they can be termed, will await a 
more detailed treatment. 

A second type of feature worthy of note here is that which in a given dialect 
is rare, yet potentially of significance in understanding the spread of certain 
forms on a pan- Arabic basis. To mention two examples here, very occasionally 
there are found in Nigerian Arabic weak-final 3MSG forms of the type ma'fe 



» Though again another variable is at play here. Khaweetna is a dialect still in ^> ™«^ 
exposed to influences from surrounding Iraqi dialects, whereas Hiit was recorded among Jewish Arab 
emigrants residing in Beersheva, Israel. . . r • jK _ 1f In 

28 In fact, the values of the 3FSG perfect suffix before a vocalic suffix is a small chap In 
eastern Libyan Arabic and Alawitan Hatay and Cilicia, for instance, it lengthens, ELA tktib -aat-a^or 
iktib-iet-ih) 'she wrote it', Hatay qatl-iit-u 'she hit him', in southern M *°P^^ 
«*-« she wrote it' (urban), in Cairene it attracts irregular stress, darab-it-ak she hit ^^21 
purely phonologically determined variants, Nigerian Arabic has three Rental values fo Mt-r ^atte 
hollow verbs before a V-initial suffix, as in faaf-t-ak 'she saw you', -.r after weak final high-V verbs 
before a V-initial suffix, Hg-it-a 'she got it.M', otherwise -af, Hg-at-hum she got them.M. 
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^ZT h k aVe D never elicited *«»• *ough they do occasionally crop up in 

A^L n ? g i rmi ^ ^ are 3180 found ^ Tripolitankn 
Arab! Daaxila and some Gulf dialects. A similar case is the imperfect of 

earth T ^ occasionally ablaut stems such as bi-diffin 'cover with 
and Tiff f- tt aWaUt formS 3re the normaI ones in Uzbekistan Arabic 
TW ™ Tk m ^ EgyPt aS WeU ^nstedt and Woidich 1985: 226). 
E^-T / mterpreted as re ~ forms brought originally from Upper 

Si tT ?T SPrCad fr ° m ^ and became established in 

Tripoli, but not, ultimately, in the WSA area « 

£tt ^ -I 1 " 8 f 5Md ^ of occu ^nces which are not treated in 
wLth lone I' ° ** h ^ be the ~L «re form, but one 

^to^^l * ° r identical fo ™ lo -ted far afield, that 

stems a ret TV ,f ^ «*» ° f a feature - Abl -t impeifect verb 
SvZLT T nC3SlY C ° mingent de ^o P ments. Rather than interpret 

ation, it is more likely they go back to common point of origL 
5.8.6. Structural, not lexical features in the index 

^ctte)"^ it^ThT ^ iph ° nol °^ and morphological 

in) has CaCW 7c ' WheD * 1S noted mat Khaweetna (Talay i 9 99= 
say Abbec£S c ^ (fo T VShe ^ me P«** of identity with, 

The tottte r m 1 ' f**™ ° f a C ° mmon morphological structure. 

(Khaweetna vs 1^°° ° f ^ " "* 

described elsewlere* ' She ^ must be ex P lained «"* 

ha^o^CVCC* tnd CVr* n ° UnS ' WSA ™ A Vari ° US diakCtS 
epenthetic vowel determine *** presence or absence of 

my coding CVCC# h!!T , 0356 me value of the consonants. In 

have bom classes of noi u CVG>C# me value '** ■»» d ^ Iects which 

nUes that s^on Z CvS^ that the precise 

WSA area, one has CVCaT 1 ** Cerent in the two areas. In the 

form occurs (darb 'road' ' ^ * * Sonorant ' in wh ich case the CVCC# 
(^trowi 973 : 7 ^ )dsoin ^ 7'" ^ Darag ° ZU qHltU ^ 
a sonorant W 'stone' v! 7< ^ ' 971: ?8) CVC3C# * ^red if Q is 
Pr stone, vs. d«fi/ 'young donkey'. Again, more detail is needed 

i" «J.e WSA 8 trt the nOU " st ™ verbs, „- d#n . covering ^ ^ which „ cominon 

" appears that Khaweetna h,. 1 ■ 
,ranSitive/in ^tive parameter ^ r£guUri2ed •«« vs. high stems according to the 
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to distinguish the two, though the current classification does not contradict 
basic facts of the two cases. 

5.8.7. Other points 

Opposing forms within a variable are minimally contrastive. This is perhaps a 
type of hierarchical relation (sect. 5.8.2), though phonology and morphology 
are not logically hierarchizable relative to each other. The minimal point of 
contrast in the 2FSG object suffix is whether the vowel occurs before or after 
the consonant (-ik vs. -Jb'). In these terms no contrast is made between MB -ic 
and CB -ik (post-C form), since the c ~ k contrast is a phonological one 
accounted for elsewhere (see Ap 2.1.2). Should there be a dialect which has -ic 
2FSG object, but no other forms with c (I am not aware of such), the 2FSG 
object suffix in this case would be given a separate value, as the c in this case 
would not be accountable for under other rules. 

The variants of variables are opposed in their surface realizations. It might 
be argued that Kirenawa buktubu (with maintenance of stem u) and Shuk- 
riyya bukutbu (with deletion and epenthesis, Ch. 6) have the same underlying 
form and therefore are not to be differentiated. However, at some point a 
differentiation can be made, either at an inspection of surface forms (as done 
here) or in terms of application of rules (Shukriyya applied rules which 
Kirenawa does not). 



6 



Nigerian Arabic and Reconstruction 
of the Imperfect Verb 



n oTd Aralt *T ^ that there is diale «al non-existent 
ra Thif dat ,-,T? forCeS ^ructions into the pre-diasporic 

caUy nheV eqUaUy ^ S °- CaUed COre areas « weU as in geograph- 

«at y o P J ^ r TTl" ^ 1 ^ a ^ ^ustratL of L 
Arabic I hetnn k r 8 P ° mt is again a Peripheral' dialect, Nigerian 

£votal to undertr °h 7 ** factS " Th -' * wffl be seen, are 

P to understanduig the wider history of the imperfect verb in Arabic. 

6.1. The Basic Imperfect Verb 

^ZVIZ::^: r ricted to the bask — ■ in 

g. uwensi 9 93fc) alternations such as the following: 
(i) burgud 'he lies down' 

burugd-an 'they.F Ue down' 
were analyzed as follows: 

of W in an open syUable 
ePeMh5,iC °f W to break up . prohibited ccc 

(4) ELA q, enthesis in imperfect verb 
yiktib-u base form 

££££!S£ ^ hiSh * 1» Pacing 
ytotbu epenthetic insertion to break up resulting CCC sequence 
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With minor adjustments, this analysis works for a great many dialects (see list 
in Kiparsky 2003), including many North African dialects, many Syrian and 
Iraqi dialects, Shukriyya in the eastern Sudan and many Egyptian varieties, for 
instance in Upper Egypt and the northern Sinaitic litoraL 

Against my earlier analysis, closer inspection of the Nigerian Arabic data 
shows that it does not work particularly well for this variety. It will be seen 
that a different modeling of the imperfect verb in NA provides a key to 
understanding the diachronic development of the verb in other varieties of 
Arabic as well. 

In Owens (1993k 32) Nigerian Arabic was described as having four different 
types of rules of epenthesis (introduced in Ch. 3, (i7)-(i9))- 

(5) CCC -> CaCC burgd-an burugdan (as in (3)) 

(6) sonorant epenthesis, CC son -> C 3 C son , bitni - bitini 'he folds' where 
sonorant = /r, 1, m, n, w/ 

(7) guttural epenthesis, Cgu.C - C gut3 C, biPrif ^biParif'he knows', guttural 
= /x, q, h, Vand 9 = [a] 

(8) CC-C -» CCa-C, fif-t-ha -» fifta-ha 'I saw her', where <-' = morpheme 
boundary 

As will be shown now, these rules can be simplified and essentially reduced 
to two, 

(9) CC-C — CCa-C (= (8)) 

(10) CCson -» CaCson, Sonority epenthesis (= (sH7))- 

The first rule, (9), inserts an epenthetic vowel when sequences of three 
consonants arise across morpheme boundaries. This occurs in particular 
when object suffixes beginning with a consonant are attached. This configura- 
tion occurs only in the perfect verb and in nominal forms, so does not 
concern the immediate problem. The rule will be met with again in sect. 6.3 

below, however. . , . • 11 

The justification for collapsing (5H7) into one rule, (10) resides essentia^ 
in a better data coverage than presented in previous work. The following data 
is illustrative. The decisive paradigms are indicated by comparing forms with 
and without vowel-initial suffixes. For the V-initial suffixes I use : the FPL 
suffix -an, though any vowel-initial suffix (whether subject or object marker 
would suffice. In (11a) are unsuffixed verbs, in («b) the verbs with the V-imtia 
suffix. It may also be noted that equivalent to the suffixless forms m ( na) ar 
forms with C-initial suffixes. For instance, bi?arif+ ha yields hPanf-ha 
knows her', with no change in the stem vowehng. 



(na) 



ni. 



. 'budufun 'he buries' 

'buzugul 'he throws' 

'busufun 'he is quiet' 

'buduxul 'he enters' 

'biharij'he quarrels' 

'butubuz'he cuts off (plant)' 

' busubug'he finishes first' 

'iW w fc MZ <he slaps on back' 

'bukubus 'he attacks' 

'buduguf'he crashes into' 

'bijibid 'he pulls' 

'budurud 'he chases' 

'he moves' 
'bunsul 'it falls out of a socket' 
'bulbuk 'he pounds' 
'W*"/ 'it separates' 
'fcw/zwr 'he stretches s.t.' 
'bibdan 'it spoils' 
'bustur 'he covers' 
'buktub 'he writes' 
'bugcfufhe trims' 



(nb) 



budufun-an 

bu'zugul-an 

bu'sufun-an 

buduxul-an 

bi'harj-an 

bu'tubz-an 

bu'subg-an 

bu'dubz-an 

bukubs-an 

bu'dugf -an 

bi'jibd-an 

bu'cfurd-an 

'bungul-an 

'bunsul-an 

'bulbuk-an 

'bufsul-an 

'bufzur-an 

l bibdan-an 

'bustur-an 

x buktub-an 



T , l bugduf-an 
inereare two asn^rtc j 

easiest to be^TT^ ™ ™« the alternations observed in (n).It is 
suffixless forms ^ch verh , ^ *°« in colu ™ («•)• in * e 
the stem vowel Tne lont T VT' 1 ^ *« find " C - ™» ° f course is 
A high vowel can be either m 7? ^ V ° Wd is lexicaU y determined. 
Partly phonologically detenlin i ° f back This is P 3 * 1 ? ,exicaUy ' 

^t. 2.4.1a. 7 aetermmed > according to the conditions described in 

while othersZ^ot^ZiS) Vowel bef °re the second consonant, 

(" i) and ( U ii) do The cond> f * *" e P enthetic v <>wel whereas sets 
constraints which I will term < insertion can be stated in terms of 

extended', because the hierar h mended son °nty constraints'. I call them 
ants than treatments of sonnrih * greater differentiation of conson- 

of sononty customarily allow.. In the sequence QQ, an 

1 In Clements (i 990 - 2g 6 \ ■ 

* ^ ^ sto P* and fricatives have inti . , ~ A merarch y> liquids, and glides 

mternaJ differentiation. 
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epenthetic vowel is inserted if C, is less sonorant than C 2 . The sonority 
hierarchy is: 

(12) Extended sonority hierarchy, Nigerian Arabic 

1. r, 1, m, n, w: liquids and nasals 

2. b, f: bilabials 

3. s, s, J: voiceless, aveolar (alveopalatal), fricatives - 

4. k, g, j: velars, alveopalatal 

5. t, 2 d, cf, z, d: alveolars, dentals (coronals) 3 

6. ?, h, q, x: velar, uvular, glottal decreasing sonority 
The entire system can be summarized as follows. 

(13) Extended sonority hierarchy and epenthesis 

for QC 2 , then QaC* if Q is lower on hierachy than C 2 
(less sonorant) 6>5>4>3>2>i (more sonorant) 

In the sequence QQ, an epenthetic vowel is inserted if C, is less sonorant 
than C 2 . The epenthetic vowel is /a/after a guttural, otherwise a high vowel 
(front or back, [i/u] depending on harmonic factors discussed in sect. 2.4.1.1). 
I would note that this rule replicates what Clements (1990: 287, following 
Murray and Vennemann) terms the syllable contact law, which states that in a 
CC cluster, the first consonant tends to be more sonorant than the second. 

To elucidate how the system works, 'minimal pairs' can be summarized 
from the list, where the presence or absence of an epenthetic vowel follows 
from the sonority relationship of the consonants. The first column sanctions 
epenthesis while the second does not. 



2 -t is in the second lowest sonority group, which means that an epenthetic vowel wul relatively 
rarely be inserted before it. This observation may be part of the explanation for the deletion ot the i 
and 2MSG subject suffixes in Nigerian and western Sudanic Arabic, when they are not thernselv« 
suffixed, *fif-t - fifl saw' (see (2) in sect. 1.4). The lack of epenthesis leaves the suffix unsyilabmed 
and renders it non-salient, making it a more prominent target for deletion. 

I would note that there are not enough examples of /j/in my sample to be sure at this time where 
exactly it belongs. It is no higher than level 4> however. . Aft , 

> Adapting observations from Jun (2004: 65). one line of explanation for the PJWjy of£ 
alveolars and dentals (coronals) to support epenthesis might be in tenns of speed ^ngualgestur^ 
Coronals have a fast gesture, velars, by comparison, are slow. The CC difference betueen ihgdh he 
cuts' vs. budugufht crashes into' is thus one between a slow-fast and a fast-slow gesture. 
the W consonant (/g/in this case) extend, its influence on the formant transitions on ^precedmg 
vowel, even when it is in the Q position. In a hypothetical *budguj t the /g/has an effect on the 
transitional formants of the /u/ th^eby interfering with the typical f« 
identify the following fd/. With an epenthetic vowel between /d/and /g/, this interference is avoided. 
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(14) busufun vs. bufsul: s-f epenthicizes, but not f-s 
budugufvs. bugdufd-g but not g-cf 
budubuz vs. bubdan d-b but not b-d 
budubuz vs. bubzur d-b but not b-z 
bukubsan vs. bHswbwgk-b but not b-g 

The examples from column (11b) can be understood in the same rule com- 
plex, except that here a further variable is added, namely that the stem vowel 
(the vowel before the final -C) occurs in an open syllable. Using a very 
descriptive format, a further rule can be stated: delete the stem vowel in an 
open syllable, unless this leads to a violation of the sonority hierarchy. 
For instance, in 

(15) 'busufun, bu'sufun-an 

the singular form inserts because Is/ is lower than HI. When a V-initial suffix is 
added placing the final stem in an open syllable, the stem lul is not deleted, 
since /f/is less sonorant than /n/on the hierarchy. By contrast, in 

(16) 'bukubus, bukubsan 

the stem vowel lul does delete in the plural, since Ibl is above Is/ on the 
hierarchy. The epenthetic vowel between /k/and /b/remains, since Ikl is lower 
than !bl. In 

(17) buktub, buktub-an 

there is no insertion anywhere, since Ik/ is more sonorant than /t/. In the 
plural the In/ is not deleted in an open syllable, since III is less sonorant than 
/b/, and hence requires a vowel separator. In (11), sets i. and iii. have no 
deletion, since C 3 is less sonorant than C 2 . Set ii. does have deletion, since C 2 
is more sonorant than C 3 . 

Sonority makes itself felt in mrther phonological alternations. In the 
tollowmg perfect-imperfect pairs, where the perfect verb has k-s as the first 
two consonants, converting this to the imperfect would theoretically involve 
placing Ik/ next to /s/. /k/ is below /«/ on the sonority hierarchy, so an 
epenthetic vowel would be inserted. Instead, sequences of k-s (and others of 
the /s/class) metathesize in the imperfect, resulting in: 

(18) kasar <he broke hiskan biskar „ an (instead of * Mkasar) 
kafa or kafah he opened' bifid, bifk~an. 

A similar explanation lies behind 

(19) ^if t standing',waafe-e < standing.F > . 
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Here the open syllable deletion rule applies, but on the metathesized f-g 
sequence. 

It can be seen how the interplay of epenthesis as defined by the sonority 
hierarchy along with the deletion of a short vowel in an open syllable, as in 
(16), produces the effect which was described in (1M3) above. 



6.2. Historical Significance 

To introduce this section, it can be noted that there is a degree of variation 
attested in certain forms. A detailed quantitative treatment of the alternation, 
burgud 'he lies down', burgud-an ~ burugd-an is found in Owens (1998a: 29). 
While burugdan is not expected from the sonority hierarchy, in fact its tokens in 
an extensive text count outnumber the unepentheticized burgudan. Also, I have 
noted that while buskutan 'they.F are quiet* is the normal form, conforming to 
the sonority hierarchy, in one village busuktan (etc.) was regularly observed. In 
both these cases the exception moves in the same direction, namely that the 
epentheticized form becomes categorical, regardless of sonority context. Epen- 
thesis occurs where a sequence of three consonants, CCC, arises. 

I will ignore these two < exceptions , for present purposes, because so far as 
the Nigerian Arabic data goes they represent isolated cases. Nonetheless, they 
serve as an introduction to the main theme of this section, namely the 
historical development of epentheticized forms. The basic argument is that 
already in some pre-diasporic varieties sonorant-determined epenthesis gave 
way to what I term linearly determined epenthesis. As in the examples cited in 
the previous paragraph, sonority gives way to consonantal sequence, as the 
determinant of epenthesis. 

The starting point of this discussion is an article by Kiparsky (2003) in 
which he offers a tripartite division of Arabic dialects into - VC, C-, and -CV- 
dialects. 4 His treatment covers many types of syllabification phenomena, not 
only those exhibited in the imperfect verb, to which this chapter is limited. 
I will summarize it only to the extent that it impinges on the current historical 
problem. Neither C-nor -VC dialects allow a short high vowel in an open 
syllable, hence * CV is prohibited. As far as the verb goes, in synchronic terms 
this constraint produces alternations such as the following (as in (4) above): 

(20) yiktib 

(a) yiktib-u 

(b) yiktb-u 

(c) yikitb-u. 

* See Watson (ms.) for criticisms of many of the linkages suggested in Kiparsky's article. 
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As with Nigenan Arabic, the input is a verb with a VC# stem. When a vowel- 
mitud suffix is added, a disallowed CV syllable (ti-) is produced (aoa). The 
vowel deletes (20b). This leads to another unacceptable situation, namely a 
, L ' m f Uable - To ^evwte this problem an epenthetic vowel is introduced 
between the first two consonants (20c). As already noted, in many Arabic 
dialects this rule is categorical when the stem vowel is high 

r,^ ^ eCt u a l KiparSky n ° teS> are simUar to " VC dia,ect *. ^ that they have 
n° a? 8 , VOWd deletion • h ° Wever > the result ing CCC sequence is 
ea. Kiparsky includes here both most North African dialects, and certain 
Arabian peninsular dialects, particularly southern Hijazi (see (21) below). As 
d^elTntTvebpmems 5 daSS ° f C - dialects coUa P ses historically 

CV-dialects, finally, essentially maintain a stem vowel in all positions. 

a^STaT*^ Yemeni dialects and Bahariyya in Egypt ' as described k 

situ^on 1 ^^ 6 10 SU88eSt hCre is "^temporary Nigerian Arabic 

Ti Sole t £ ^ t0 Undmtandin 8 a development which may be described 

o^ZTlr tierS J n TaWe 6X hwmhe easiest to begin with the bottom 
BelSot thC rdative chronol °gy <>f actual varieties. 

m ' differem varieties are ident ^ d - M of « 
alTXlv h P k r POriC ^ 7116 first P° sition is presented by 
nS^fS,^ 5 th l anCeSt ° r ° f Various modem varieties These have 
epemhesis ^ Stem * neithe ' «** of deletion nor of 

ationHTetsrl^ 0115 T^" ^ dialects re P resents a second situ- 
no epenS S st CC^ " * " <*» ^ ^ ^ 

open syllables, high voJds deTeted " ^ ^ " 



change 



Non-Iinearly determined 
Stem constraint 

^rN A t orepenAesisbys ° n ^ 

*Proto-Southern Hijazi NA> 
CA, *proto- Yemeni etc. 



Linearly determined 

No stem constraint 

Regular epenthesis 

ELA etc. > (?) North African 
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(21) tuktub tuktb-iin 'you.F write' (T. Prochazka 1988: 32, 35) 
ta frab ta f rab-iin *you.F drink' 

A third situation is sonorant epenthesis, with Nigerian Arabic an approximate 
living reflex. It will be argued below that sonorant epenthesis began with the 
most sonorant consonants, essentially as in (6) above, and became generalized 
from there to the situation which is currendy attested in Nigerian Arabic. The 
sonorant hierarchy of Nigerian Arabic thus derives directly from an earlier 
proto-variety, but is not an exact relic of the original situation itself. 

Up to Nigerian Arabic all the varieties share one basic feature: either they 
undergo no phonological perturbation to their basic form or if they do, as 
with Nigerian Arabic, it is not stems but rather consonant sequences which 
are the domain of epenthesis. 

With ELA, on the other hand, there emerges a phonological rule which is 
generalized to all high-vowel stems: CCVC-V changes to CVCC-V. Unlike 
Nigerian Arabic, consonant quality plays no role in the process. I therefore 
call it linearly determined epenthesis, since it depends solely on linear se- 
quences of consonants. Tiers a and c in Table 6.1 divide the dialects and proto- 
varieties according to whether or not the imperfect verb has linearly based 
epenthesis. 

I would propose that the ELA-type epenthesis grew directly out of a 
Nigerian-type. It is clear from the list in (11) that the sonorant hierarchy 
introduces a large number of epenthetic vowels, and at the same time 
sanctions a large number of vowel deletions when a -V initial suffix is 
added. Speakers generalized the insertion/deletion alternations from ones 
being governed by specific consonantal constraints, to ones governed by the 
global sequence of consonants and vowels. From the diverse inputs, for the 
forms without a vowel-initial suffix, a pattern of the type in (11 a 111] I became 
the norm, and in those with a vowel-initial suffix, the pattern in (11 b 11) did. 

That a process of generalization in favor of linearly determined epenthesis 
could have become dominant is supported by the evidence cited in the nrst 
paragraph of this section, that on a variational basis in Nigenan Arabic such a 
'shift' is observable. 5 . . . 

Since the sonority hierarchy in (12) is attested in this form only in Nigerian 
and other western Sudanic dialects, it is to be seen as the endpoint or a 
continuous development which began in pre-diasporic times It may be 
further suggested that the input for expanding the hierarchy began at the 

5 This is not to suggest that^ 
Libyan Arabic. As seen in the discussion of short high vowel quahty in Nigenan Arabic in sect. M- 
there appear to be strong social factors supporting a non-directed variation. 
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extremes of the hierarchy, step i and step 6. Note that these two contexts have 
already been introduced as general phenomena in Arabic dialects (sect. 34.2, 
e.g. (17), , (18)). Step 1, insertion of an epenthetic vowel before a liquid or nasal, 
as wdl be reiterated in sect. 6.4 below, is a process already described by 
Mbawaih. Step 6, so far as I know, is not attested in the Old Arabic literature. 
In the modern dialectological literature, it represents a phenomenon so 
widespread that it has a fixed designation, namely the 'gahawa' syndrome. 
This refers to the /h/in the word for coffee', a letter which is eponymous for 
any gutturd consonant (as in (12)). After a guttural consonant, in many 
dialects an [a] is inserted (e.g. Najdi, southern Jordanian and the Sinaitic 
httoral, most dialects of the entire Sudanic region, Iraqi ^7* dialects, eastern 
Linya, see sect. 1.6.6). From this wide distribution it may be surmised that it is 
pre-diasponc event. There is thus very strong evidence that steps 1 and 6 in 
m-Sl T m 3 ^ ^ nUmber of Pre-diasporic varieties. I would 
ZT w i T C ° nteXtS re P resented initial models for sonorant epen- 
onl™ 8 eneral : zed ^ some varieties to other contexts, resulting in the 
TshT.TTrT " Nigerian Arabk <«* weste ™ Sudanic in general), 
east rn t K I J*™ * COm P arati ^ historical basis I am not saying that 
Nteril ^ u' ° r ^ ° f e P enthesis in ELA. developed from 
oned Zt u the 8enera,iZed linearf y determined epenthesis devel- 

sonoZ K " deVd ° Ped fr ° m 3 more impoverished version of a 

SH£ T Y ^ m u (U) ' *»* 3t tWs P° int such linking is specu- 

** Ni8Crian situati °n today is closer to 

NLZ ^abri°[ the ELA th3n h ELA ^ - d « - ^ this sense that 
epemhTsi^ ^ t0 interpretin 8 ^ development of a linearly based 

of ¥ Zl^tTJT S u ^ foU ° WS the P-diasporic provenance 
mined Zl"! f baSed on so nority preceded linLly deter- 

San Lb " I Cpenthesis is found toda * -ter V in 

the ^M^Zt^ °^ Uthem IOrdan ' tL NCgeV 
the Sinaitic dialect can h 1 8 2 °°° : 19 °' " 9 ' 5l6) " De Ion S notes ^ 

and present dav nl , , 1* Pre - Islamk times " ^ing the ancient 
the SdSS^K 10 ^ rdated ^^y. " would foUow that 
Since in the ^ « tj^"" ^ ^ in P la « » pre-diasporic times, 
the sonontlCTned 011 T ^ * cha P ter ^ assumes 
pre-diasporic Ms form of epenthesis S weU must be 

no^cS^A^^ diaI ~* in this historical typology is 
^ guess (hence the question mark) is that they derive from an 
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ELA-type epenthesis. However, since the high-low vowel contrast was lost in 
most North African varieties, it affects all stems. Note that in this respect it 
contrasts with southern Hijazi, where the low- vowel stems are stable (see 

(21) ). Otherwise, both southern Hijazi and North African allow CCC-V 
stems. 6 Whether there is a residual southern Hijazi element in the North 
African data is an issue requiring separate study. Given the current recon- 
structions, the southern Hijazi type is pre-diasporic, and therefore could have 
served as a pool for the North African forms. 

6.3. Epenthesis 

In all varieties of Arabic situations may arise where a rule of linear epenthesis 
is needed. This does not pertain to the imperfect stem. It does, however, apply 
to the perfect verb, in the configuration: 

(22) Stem-t-OBJ, t = 1, 2 MSG subject suffix where object is -C initial. 
Given: 

(23) /if-f'Isaw' 

if a C-initial suffix is added, a CCC sequence will result. 

(24) fif-t-ha 'I saw her* 

In southern Hijazi, which as seen allows CCC sequences, no further action 
need be taken (e.g. darabthum 'I hit them.M', T. Prochazka 1988: 185). In both 
Najdi and Nigerian Arabic, on the other hand, the sequence needs to be 
broken up, * CCC being disallowed. A vowel is inserted between the second 
and third consonants, giving, 

(25) fift-aha 'I saw her (see (15) in Ch. 3). 
CVC-CV-CV 

In principle the vowel could have been inserted between the first two con- 
sonants. This is not the insertion of choice. Militating against this position of 
insertion are the following. This insertion is typically found with the suffix -t. 
In the Nigerian sonority system, III is low on the list, hence insertion before it 
would be disfavored but insertion after it favored. Furthermore, the resulting 
CV-syllable (ta) produces only miriimal disruption to the syllabification of 
the basic stem. The CVC stem (fif) is not affected by the epenthesis. This is 

* Though it is often reported in the literature that a very short epenthetic vowel will appear in a 
CCC-V sequence. 
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represented in tier b in Table 6a. Up to Nigerian Arabic there is effectively a 
constraint which does not allow generalized epenthesis in a verb stem. In CA, 
ancestral varieties of Yemeni etc, and in southern Hijazi no epenthesis at all 
occurs or ,s allowed in the stem. In Nigerian Arabic, epenthesis occurs, but it 
refers to consonantal quality, not an abstract notion of stem. There is thus a 
rough isomorphy between the morphological stem and the stem syllable 
s ructure, and the morphological suffix and the suffix syllable structure: a 
stem is represented in a syllable and the suffixes by their syllables. 

A syUabification of the type fifitha, on the other hand, breaks up the stem 

tfaTlT° 57 5 ^ fi ' fit ' CV CVC Here > and in the ELA-type syllabifica- 
tion of the imperfect verb (see (2Q) ^ (26)> ^ 

Ph l" S r n ° C ° nStraintS b3Sed ° n const ^t 'stem' are relevant, 
can Z T ELAsySt t m COnfirms 1116 Purely phonological nature of epenthesis 
can be seen ,n its solution to the current predicament: 

(26) fif-it-ha. 

eTenthesi e sin PentheSiS ** «"° consonants parallels the 

(27) yikitb-u 
'they write' 

^trjSi'T: 15 ^ ^ 0 ° Of cou« in 
(28) 

6 4. The Old Arabic Evidence 

datTntTm^^^ fo ™ of the imperfect verb which all 

reflexes in the Old Arab" ] ° f them finds identical or analogous 

Table 6.1, no deletion thou 8 h to differing degrees. As noted in 

Deletion of a high vowel LZttcC^^ ° f ^ 
»n the Old Arabic literature H sequence is not attested as such 

vowel in an open syllable s V™' 35 seen "» Ch - 2, deletion of a short high 
that the southern Hijazi' form" t0 ^ " WeU atteste<L !t ma y 06 su 88 ested 
where deletion of a hkh vn 1 • ** ^ related to old Arabic varieties 

Sonorant epenthesbikoT^ "V* 1 ** SyDable Was widespread. 
This was su^a^Tintct ° ld Particulary in Sibawaih. 

• 3 3.2.1, where it was seen that Sibawaih describes 
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as an alternative to bafcr-'Bakr-NOM', bakur, with the case vowel inserted 
before the final stem consonant. It can be inferred from the few examples 
which Sibawaih supplies, that the epenthesis occurs in the context 
CCuquid/naai. Liquids and nasals in the Nigerian Arabic rule (12) are also the 
most sonorant consonants of the set, and as pointed out in sect. 3.3.2.1, the 
epenthesis before a liquid or nasal, the so-called bukura syndrome (bukura, 
the word for 'tomorrow'), is fairly widespread in Arabic dialects generally. 

It can thus be said with a high degree of certainty that the three recon- 
structed forms are also adumbrated in the Old Arabic literature, or, if they are 
not, comparative evidence argues strongly for postulating them. Of course, 
high vowel deletion and even more, sonorant epenthesis have a much more 
circumscribed role in the Old Arabic accounts than they do in the current 
reconstructions. This is ancillary to the current argument, however. As often 
emphasized in this work, reconstruction can be practiced by definition on 
whatever data source allows it, and the results therefrom have an internal 
validity independent of other linguistic sources. In my judgment what is 
striking is that reconstruction and attestation in Sibawaih complement each 
other at all in issues of rather small detail. 



6.5. The Reconstructions and the Classical Arabic Verbal Mode 
Endings 

As a final issue in this chapter, it is relevant to consider the historical 
status of the mode endings on the imperfect verb. The Classic^ Arabic verb 
paraUels the noun in having a set of inflectional endings marked by short 
vowels. 

(29) yaktub-u 'he writes-IND' 

yaktub-a 'he writes-SUBJUNCTIVE' 
yaktub 'he writes-JUSSIVE* 

The mdicauve verb is marked by-u, me sub^ 

As with the case system, the system of short vowel markings on £ 
Plays no role in understanding the genesis of the forms in *e ^porary 
dialects (see (11) in Ch. 8 for parallel Zt^^Z 
follows from the following considerations. The addition , of a vowe m bo*£ 
southern Hijazi and the Nigerian Arabic-type systems loggers, or u 1 the ^e 
of Nigerian Arabic, potentially triggers the deletion * ■ 
There are no Old Arabic sources which mention the mode 
ing such a process. So far as the old sources go at least, the reconstructed 
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southern Hijazi and Nigerian Arabic types have to be seen as parallel to and 
independent of a variety with verbal mode endings. 

As for the 'no deletion, no epenthesis' type, the presence of mode endings 
in Classical Arabic cannot be related linguistically to the absence of mode 
endings m the modern typological equivalent (equivalent in the sense that a 
short high vowel is maintained in the stem under all conditions). There is no 
relation because there is no logical causal connection: the mode endings couU 
once have existed on the ancestral variety, but there is no historical linguistic 
trace allowing such an inference to be made7 

fJJta £ZL2 " ^ arOUnd epenthetic P h »<™ ^ch as the CA rule, radd-tu - 

- 1 retumed ' and "WI™" a complete treatment of stress. 



7 



Imala 



In the final two chapters, I draw on data from both modern dialects and Old 
Arabic sources. In each chapter, I begin with the Old Arabic sources. 

Arguably, the most complicated treatment of a subject in Sibawaih in 
relation to variational properties is that of the Pimaala (imala, as I term it). 
The term is Sibawaih's and like much terminology from the Arabic tradition 
has been taken over in the modern Arabistic literature. Pimaala means 
'inclining, bending to'. Essentially imala involves the change of a long aa to 
an ee-like value in the context of an III in a preceding or following syllable. As 
will be seen, the examples Sibawaih gives are often identical forms found in 
the modern dialects which have imala, e.g.: 

(l) kilieb 'dogs' (II: 279.21) 

masiejid 'mosques' (II: 279.11). 

Imala involves a long /aa/, medial or final, and it can, in Sibawaih's termin- 
ology, be applied to short /a/ as well, though this is much more restricted. 
Imala of final /aa/ and /a/ treated in comparative perspective involves a 
prohibitively large data set. In this chapter, the comparative goals of the 
work are served by a concentration on the medial imala of long /aa/, with 
one exception in sect. 7.1.3 where I treat short /a/ imala. In describing Siba- 
waih's summary of imala, I do, however, occasionally describe imala ot hnai 
long -aa, as it allows elucidation of Sibawaih's systematic linguistic thinking. 

7.1. Imala in Old Arabic 

7.1.1. Phonetics and phonology 

Before summarizing the various, sometimes contradictory rules ' P ertaim ^° 
where imala occurs, I will first attempt to ascertain its P^J°™ 
Sibawaih describes imala as a type of assimilation (Pulraam), compami it 
to assimilation of one consonant to another in terms of emphasis or voicing 
The long aa is assimilated by a following or preceding , He describes >m* as 
an inclination of the tongue in which the phoneUc configuration of /aa/ 
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made to resemble and approach that of lil (II: 279.16). Most Western scholars 
(e.g. Jastrow 1978; Levin 1998) who have worked on ima/a-dialects have not 
interpreted Sibawaih's description of the sound phonetically. They merely 
refer to it as imala. As phonetics is an important aspect of any linguistic 
reconstruction, however, some attention needs to be given to this issue. 
Schaade (1911: 23) represents it with the German umlaut [a], which would 
imply a front [a]. He does not explain his orthography, however. Similarly, al- 
Nassir (1993: 92) suggesting only that the value of imala lies somewhere 
between [ee] and [ee], conventionally uses the symbol [ee]. He does not 
recognize a diphthongal value for it. Fleisch's interpretation is treated briefly 
in sect. 7.3.4 below. 

Grunert (1875), although an early treatment among Western Arabicists, is a 
good one. Unlike some contemporary Arabicists (see sect. 7.3.4), he recognizes 
the close connection between classical imala and all the then-known modem 
dialectal vaneties (Andalusia, Lebanon, Syria, Malta, even noting evidence in old 
Sicilian sources, 1875: 453)- 1 Again in contrast to most contemporary sources (see 
above) Grunert attempts a very specific phonetic interpretation for classical 
imala. Unfortunately he bases his interpretation on post-Sibawahian texts only, 
and in the tradition of his compatriots (see Ch. 2), does not apply the 
comparative method to the contemporary dialectal sources.* The description 
ot imala in later texts is quite unitary. Zamaxshari serves as an example. 
Zamaxshan says (Mufassal m ) that 'you incline an [aa] towards a [y]' (tumiyl 
al-?ahf nahw al-yaa?). Crucially, Grunert recognizes in this formulation a 
diphthongal value. However, there is nothing in it which specifies an 

il^iS^^^'^^^r,^ of 'he Arabic grammarians to North African 
change of [aa] > £ Tfa ' Z^T V" * * ™ s would im P lv Ae irnala-indnced 

detail in sect 7 N ort h Sin A K ^ ^ ° f Mahese *»» «•"*"> Lib A Arabic treated in 
reflex for *[aa] Marcais (,a^T " 0t ' accordin 8 l ° contemporary descriptions, have this 

where imala is expected del 1 *Z ° f North African dialects and in ^ exampleS 

[aa], e.g. kaan ('h e ^ n , ^ ^ ° f f >mparUon «*•» oth « imafc-dialects), his examples have 
edition of Marcaiss studies™ * af T ^^'^ P- W). SimiUrly, Caubet in her 

^fj^r^^^:^^^ ^a) ^es a low vowel, non- 

North Africa does have the change *tw\ t«l' • Z ^ 51 
greater detail in sect 72 , rrf,ti«« *■ c but house ' < ha ^ but as will be discussed in 

problematic. Marcais does ^TlT % < ^ ft> Sibawait * classical description of imala is quite 
samples so it cannot be judged Xr 'Tt^ T* " 03111511 Tunisian dialects ' though gives no 
this case (I thank Catherine W rLTvV ™ d ^tood as lexical and phonetic reflexes of imala in 

2 In fact, Grunert (i8 7 y 4 „) JouM P ' C " i °° 5 ' for ^""'"n of this point), 

as a result of spread of Arabic and f ^ >P T l ° various "»nifestations of modern imala 

developments, as argued for in thi, a? ^g"® contact . "ther than as a reflex of pre-diasporic 
rather than by case-by-case argument^? J' u ^ Wew through a prioristic assumptions 

"hich undergo vowel modification W H J* T"* 10 OTerv ta >««* "»der similar conditions, 
Fall ist, der Vocalismus immer meh'r modifi •) Spnxhg mta denselben Voibedingungen der 
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on-glide [ia] or an off-glide [ai]. Grunert, without discussion, opts for the 
latter (1875: 465). To be fair, reading Zamaxshari and other later descriptions 
linearly, this is probably the most neutral reading. Zamaxshari begins with the 
[aa] which you incline towards a [y]. Logically, however, the reverse could also 
be intended, with the [y] value in the beginning. Note that if the on-glide 
interpretation developed in detail below is correct, this would already indicate 
that Zamaxshari's reading is based purely on a philological reading of the imala 
value (or based on those who developed such), not on actual aural phonetic 
interpretation. Zamaxshari's imala description is treated in more detail in 
Appendix 3. 

By comparison, Sibawaih, probably not by chance, used a passive formu- 
lation, 'the [aa] is inclined (imalized) if there is a consonant after it with [i]' 
(fa-al-?alif tumaal Pidaa kaan baSdahaa harf maksuwr. . . ). This betrays no 
bias for on-glide or off-glide value. To decide between the two further textual 
material may be adduced, along with an application of the comparative 
method. 

In this section, I first suggest a phonetic interpretation of the imala of long 
/aa/, then summarize basic distributional properties. 

The phonetic realization of imala can be interpreted as a high falling 
diphthong: the tongue begins in the position of [i] and moves towards [a] 
under the influence of an [i] in a neighboring syllable. This same imala is 
attested even earlier than Sibawaih in the Koranic reading tradition (see 
Ch. 4). In fact, it is associated above all with the Kufan readers Abu SAmr 
ibn SAlaa?, the main protagonist of Ch. 4 whom Sibawaih sometimes took as 
an authority on Arabic (Talmon 2003: 43-7) and al-KisaPi, who has also been 
met above (see sect. 2.4.1.2, Didactic manuals). In Ibn Mujaahid imala is 
represented as the orthographic mark of a kasra placed before an alif, as in 
one who envies'^U this token attributed to Abu Amr (Ibn Mujahid, 703). 
In Sibawaih imala is signaled by a straight line (a type of kasra) written 
beneath the line, similarly placed before the alif, kifcab. A direct phonetic 
reading of these phonetic signs gives the diphthongs hiaastd, kilmab. Further 
in the reading tradition, Dani (49) describes Abu Amr and KisaA is reading ; of 
the imala of the -aa in kaafiriyn ( = kiefiriyn) as 'imalizing . . . the [a] ot the Jk- 
] ' (wa Pamaala Abu SAmr wa al-Kisaa?iy Paydan fiy riwaayat al-Duwny tathat 
al-kaaf min 'al-kaafiriyn' '). On a component reading of this statement, he 
-aa = alif is stable, whereas the short vowel /a/(fatha) which comes before the 
alif is said to imalize. Taking 'imalize' as an i-like pronunciation (see below), 

• Similarly in the hand-written manuscripts described by Grunert (.875: 488), a kasra is usually 
placed before the alif. 
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this gives the form kiafiriyn. This falling diphthong is basically the phonetic 
shape assumed here for Sibawaih's imala value * 

are F ^ h / erm K? " ^ emphatk and S UttUral ""sonants such as /q/ 
are tmala inhibitors. They favor the maintenance of /aa/ as /aa/. 

(2) -jaafid 'standing' 

whet^S Tt^f ^ iS ° ften referred to as a kasra = W W** 
k^T, t. f °f T'" 15 referred t0 38 3 na * b = /a ' quality.^ As is well 
^Zrt Z 3 l0Wering effm ° n -Perfect verbs, so that as a 

mLTtnan /7 3 ( * * * ? ' * ?) * or Q will tend to have /a/, 

ntn ° r ^ 35 Stem VOWd (Sibawaih «• >70, Ch. 470). In both 

SmPonir Ura,S f tend , t0 feVOr 3 bw ' [a] * foiling vowel. 

conZm T K f Ph ° netk inter P reta «on is that for imala the guttural 
nmTof me v" H ^ ****** ^thong at th ^oegin- 

XSSX meSom^ ^ ^ - ^ 
ml" 6 would ^ve as a low rising diphthong, 

d X h ?f ^ ^ ™^on is that this gLs a value 

^^S^^/^ ™> - in *~ ' and 
To the co„„,™ k an ™n»" lo any similarity between the two sounds. 

Fu!™ 0 l aPPea T «" ""iq»e Phonetic character of 



(3) tiublaa hublay 
'pregnant' (II: 314 . 8 ) 



<«egory ot ima/o. Were the imala similar to /ay/, one 

4 The ima/V, alone recalls a chain sh it H 
<n a chain shift long vowels tend to rise GivT^ Tl""*" 1 Ubov - (1994: u6) notes that 

change («_«). In fact _ me N Fris ;^, „ h * hon 8 a ' value, imala falls within this category of 
dose ,0 what is proposed here „ ^"2°*^ [«] - [ia] (ibid. 12 6, ,35) is, alone, very 
general no chain is mvo i ved m ,. . "^ n "" aifl *J™m of /aa/. In the Arabic case, however, in 
for mstance ay ^ ^ summarized T^^^T^ VarianL There » e other vowel shifts attested, 
operate independently of imaia. A detailfct!? ta 73 below - ^ough this appears largely to 

this chapter. feA * M ta.on would take one omsidfthe immeTte subjectof 

This terminology recalls the W 

^tr^f^ 3 ^ - » « - » 

inhibitors. There are dialects, however eV2£*t * Sibawaihi *ey are not among the im^ 

' * MalteSe ' whcre ' Wl is an m, fl fc inhibitor. 
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might have expected here mention of similarity. In fact, in this case there is a 
minimal contrast with the alternative 

(4) hublaa -> frublie (287. 18). 

Example (4) is an alternative imala realization of the final -aa of hublaa, and 
is discussed among the various issues in the chapters on imala. There are, 
therefore, two realizations for the final -aa, practiced, it appears, by different 
groups. The crucial point is that the imala realization has to be distinguished 
from a different realization, a difference which can be interpreted as [ie] 
(imala) vs. [ay] (Qaysi realization). 

In this regard, as will be seen below in sect. 7.1, dialects with imala tend to 
preserve the diphthong ay. This supports the contention that the direction of 
tongue movement in the two cases is quite different, different articulatory 
movements being involved. 

Where modern dialects do not have a monophthongal reflex of imala, the 
realization is always a high falling diphthong. In eastern Libyan Arabic (ELA), 
for instance the phonetic value of imala is [ie] and in Maltese variously [ie], 
[ee] 9 etc., always higher to lower. I take the ELA value to be close to the 
interpretation of Sibawaih's description, a point which will be expanded upon 
in sect. 7.2.2 below, and therefore use [ie] as the canonical imala value. 

As a final phonetic remark, in the Koranic reading tradition (though not in 
Sibawaih) certain readers or certain readings of imala are sometimes referred 
to as 'in between' (bayna baynd)? This is said to be a value between [a] and [1] 
(Ibn Mujahid, 145), though unfortunately it is not specified more closely. 
I return to this terminology in sect. 7.3.3 below. 

Turning now to distributional matters, while I concentrate in the rest of 
this section on issues of phonological distribution, it is ultimately impossible 
to separate the linguistic treatment from dialectological and sociolectal vari- 
ation, as will be seen. 

In Sibawaih imala is basically an allomorph of aa. Imala does not affect a 
long aa when Izl or IvJ rather than IM occurs in the context, hence not in 
taabal 'coriander' or in Paajur 'baked brick'. It is also usually prevented from 
occurring in the context of the so-called 'raised' consonants f^wfmusta 
Viya), which include the emphatic* and gutturals, q, x, r, d d t or f (II: Ch. 
480). In addition, Irl may act as a ima/a-inhibitor as well II: Ch. 481), a 
context which I return to in sect. 7.1.3 below. Another way of looking at the 
phenomenon is to say that /aa/ imalizes unless prevented from doing so by 
one of the inhibiting consonants (Cantineau i960: 96-7, Cornente 1977: 22). 

• The reading tradition also has degrees of imala where some im ala is stronger than others (see Ch. 
5 n. 16). 
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Levin (1998: 77-80) summarizes the context of Sibawaih's imala in three 
main categories (C = category). 

Ci. In the context of an [i], as in (1). This may be termed allophonic imala. 

C2. Lexically conditioned: when a weak medial verb has an [i] in the 
paradigm. In these verbs imala can occur even in the context of an 
inhibiting consonant, as in xief'he feared' (cf. xif-tu 'I feared', for the [i] 

u u. e P ™? i&a) - 0ther verbs «ted here include taab 'be good' and 
haab 'fear' (II: 281. 13). * 

C 3 . Weak med ia i nouns> so long as nQ inhibiti consonant occurs> M ifl 
bteb door, nies 'people'. 
(Q), it should be noted, is Levin's observation, correct I should add. Sibawaih 
below I CXCe P tional (XaaM), a point taken up in sect. 7-3-3 

tvtr o ni 0 , 1 ^ ^ " mind ** «*> and ( C 3) —e as reference to 
t« f . 1 U found ln mode ni dialects, discussed in sect. 7.2. 

bo* Hnt t C T^J* m ° re com P^ted than represented in (Q)-(C 3 ), 
both linguistically and dialectaUy/idiolectally. 

wamtvott^ 1131 S ° Un u S ^ idios >™*K effects, in particular /r/. Siba- 
rfAfoTS A r ChaPtCr (48l> 3 1/2 ^ - *> ^ Scribing the effect 
down to It t ^ " a deaI ° f detai1 ' **** wi5 be pared 

^ abMs a * T S " 10 3 ^ COm P arison with -stern Libyan 

Zst be a„ S * m /r/ /aa/ ^ to favor ft. As usual, there 
must be an /i/in the environment to induce Ml 

(5) /hW-i-* 'donkey-GEN-your.M' (II: 29G . 5 ) 



vs. 



(6) firaaf-i 'bedding.GEN' 

raafid 'directing' (fl: 289.20) 



equivalent to foW^ *i" intereSting ** SibaWaih «»«»*» t0 te 
Part of the 2? * «* Suffi - « conceived of as 

^ough less conu^r^ )T " 7* I™ ^ 
even induce ^ after ^ ^ *** ° f ^ "* 



(7) fltmfr 'nearing' 

rimd'chasing' (II: 290. 6) 



• Post-aa irl as intala abettor is also treated in th ™ a 

^ m Q^^f tradition (Ibn Mujahid, 147, M9-5o)- 
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The /aa/ need not immediately precede the /r/, as in 

( 8 ) kiefir 'unbeliever'. 

With an initial guttural sound, however, the Irl generally must come im- 
mediately after the /aa/, though even here imala is attested among some 
speakers. 

(9) qaadir able more often than qiedir (II: 291. 12) 

In terms of frequency of imalization, and leaving off further details, Sibawaih 
gives the following hierarchy of imala in the context of Ixh 

(10) Given an ima/a-inducing environment: 
rao, ier > Gier > GaaCir 

G = guttural consonant 

Imala does not occur after /r/, does occur before it, can occur even after a 
guttural consonant, and generally does not occur after a guttural if the Irl is 
not adjacent to /aa/. 

Besides (C2) above, describing word-final imala, Sibawaih notes that there 
is a tendency for a final /aa/ to imalize, even if the stem has no til or lyl in it, as 
in daSie 'he called' < daSawa and Safe 'show dim-sightedness' < Safaw. He 
notes that such /w/ final nouns and verbs undergo imala because the vast 
majority of weak final verbs have lyl rather than M (II: 280. 10) and because 
there are forms, the passive of verbs, where even /w/ -final verbs have a lyl in 
the paradigm (duSiya 'he was called'). Further complications are discussed 
below. 

Furthermore, the three categories identified by Levin are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. This can be exemplifed in Sibawaih's discussion of the 
imala of weak-medial nouns (II: 282). It should be emphasized that the 
following discussion is representative of a number of different cases, all of 
which display a great deal of internal variation. 

Sibawaih notes that some speakers imalize /aa /in lil contexts, as in (11). 
Anticipating sect. 7.1.2, in the following it is relevant to introduce briefly the 
groups whom Sibawaih associated with some of the imala variants. The 
designation 'group' identifies the people who Sibawaih says use the vanant 
in question. 

(11) bi-l-miel-i 
with-the-wealth-GEN 

group: qaaluw 'they (unspecified people) said (II: 282. 11) 
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(12) bi-l-maal 

'with the wealth' 

m«/« form because of genitive context] wa minhum man yansibu fiy 
Zln 2 2 ' U) ' am ° n8 * em 3re th ° Se who lea ^ ^e forn/in pausal 

£ uml -V" th ° Se Wh ° leave * as /-/ « all 

circumstances (see (13) below) 

SS^Sf conditionin8 force of * e /aa/ of — «— * 

occur, in the context of pluse cond ^nmg genitive suffix does not 

(13) bi-l-miel 
group: as in (12) 

o^Ts^LZt^ **** t0 ^ d * ^en 

imalizing force He cT, . T** deIeted "* suffix stiU has 

final parfidpS "X 3 ^ variant of weak " 

(14) miefiy ~ mief ~ maaf 
walking'. 

t0 itS ^ -riant miefiy or rnaafiy* 

TthtroftTm the ^^-^^ 311 imfl/fl variant is 

sam" group of s e peZlr^ PP ru that SibaWaih is basicaU y tsukin 8 about ^ 
then there are b " ** explicitly spelled out. If this is so, 

who have the u^S^T ,T ^ ^ to < Cl >' *« ta » 
conform to (Ci), and to yet anoA^ol^ „a m j," SibaWaih,s Option, 

My)!" 3 n ° n "' ma/a context > «n the basis of a lexicalized genitive, as 
^^tS^f^^ -~ m a later chapter 
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(15) haadaa mielun 

'This is wealth' (II: 285. 11) 

group: wa qaala naas yuwOaq bi-Sarabiyyatihim 'people whose Arabic is 
reliable' 

This is an unconditioned imala, as indeed Sibawaih notes, since maal comes 
from the stem mwl, with /w/ rather than lyl as medial consonant, and the 
context does not have an-i suffix. Sibawaih explains this case as he does da&ie 
discussed above: lyl tends to predominate over M as a stem consonant, and 
forms associated with lyl stems spread analogically to other classes. 

In Levin s classification this is a case of (C3). The interpretive problem, 
however, is whether (11), (13), and (14) are in fact separate cases. While (15) is 
treated in a separate chapter from (13), the groups using the variants are 
identified so vaguely that one cannot say with certainty how many sociolin- 
guistic groups one is dealing with. This problem is discussed in greater detail 
below. Linguistically, one can represent the three cases on a cline of values, 
moving from most imala to least imala: 

(16) a. haadaa mielun (imala in all cases) 

b. bi-Umiel-iy bi-l-miel maal-un (imala in non-pausal and pausal genitive 
context, not with nominative suffix) 

c. bi-l-miel-i vs. bi-l-maal (imala before surface -i, otherwise /aa/). 

d. bi-l-maal-i (never imala) 

(16) looks very like a change-in-progress type hierarchy, with imala general- 
izing from a conditioned (16c) to a non-conditioned (16a) variant of an 
original /aa/. Unfortunately, one can do no more than speculate that this 
was the situation Sibawaih was observing, as precise data is lacking. While one 
can extrapolate a very neat hierarchy out of Sibawaih's various descriptions, 
one should not lose sight of the fact that Sibawaih's goal was to make order 
out of chaos, and one can construct a case for Sibawaih idealizing his 
grammatical rules at the expense of ignoring alternative explanations. 

I would like to follow up this point with two further examples. First, 
Sibawaih notes that some Arabs imalize miet < maata 'he died'. Ordinarily, 
according to (C2) above this lexeme should not imalize, since maata has a 
lexical /w/ as its medial consonant (cf. mawU 'death'). Sibawaih rationalizes 
this by noting that those Arabs who do imalize miet also say mit-tu 'I died in 
the perfect, i.e. do have an /i/ in the overall paradigm (wa hum allaoiyna 
yaquwluwna 'mittu'). While there are modern dialects with III as the perfect 
vowel (Nigerian Arabic mit), most have Inl {mum) and this is the usual form 
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in Classical Arabic.' Of course, Sibawaih's linkage (see below), i.e. all who 
imalize actually have lil as the perfect vowel, may be correct. On the other 
hand, given the variation described below, it is equally plausible that Sibawaih 
is idealizing his grammatical rule to the case of a verb which in fact should not 
have imala, i.e. some Arabs do indeed say miet, but these could be those who 
say mut-tu. Given the information at our disposal, it could equally be that the 
imahzation of miet is of the same category of the unconditioned imala of bieb, 
discussed below. Sibawaih interprets the matter in another way, however, 
since he, like any good linguist, is above all concerned to explain as many 
variants as possible according to a general rule. 

A similar point pertains to Sibawaih's observation that maal is sensitive to 
the influence of an lil in a preceding word. He notes that those who use maal 
in pausal context (= (13) above) 

(17) bi-l-maal 

can imalize when an lil occurs in a preceding word, 

(18) li-zayd-in miel 
to-Zayd-GEN wealth 
'Zayd has money'. 

Again this may be the actual situation. But it is equally possible that Sibawaih 
xLl^Tu 3 SPCaker Wh ° ^ *** in th^ word (as in (15)). 

K h ° W f Ver, , aSCribeS t0 him conditioned imala, since this is 
explicable by phonological rule. 

vatlmw^ 011 ? T 1 am introdudn 8 ^re is that while Sibawaih's obser- 
TZZl t Y C ° 8ent 35 fer 35 ^ P ertain «l to the usage of certain 
lin^^ 

rssiitT t 1 disposai m ° deis f ° r de5cribi "g >-w variati ° n 

mel fth uXtcTea^:; t^T *° » 

speech conTumtySeset * b US , C "** 

summary of Jh.T f i l M ° Wl For reason < l6 ) is an interesting 

infZilmt r. occur> but ^ be used to draw detaUed 
^ on n" r tha e t g r ge was deveioping in the iate dghth century - 

Plethora of ZS^g?* > ~* P h — 3 
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7.1.2. Imala: a variationisfs dream 

How confusing the situation was is attested directly by Sibawaih. 

Know that not everyone who imalizes the /aa/ agrees with others of the Arabs who do 
so. Rather, each one of the two groups might differ from the other, in that one might 
use /aa/ [in a word?] where his neighbor imalizes, while he will imalize where his 
neighbor uses /aa/. Similarly, someone who [basically?] has /aa/ will differ from 
another who [basically?] has /aa/, in a way similar to those who [basically?] use 
imala. So if you should encounter an Arab with such forms, don't assume that he is 
simply mixing up forms. Rather, that is how the matter stands. (II: 284. 

Sibawaih's style is obscure in certain respects here (as often elsewhere) and 
I have edited in words (marked with a question mark) to facilitate an under- 
standing of the text. In any case, his observation is fully consistent with the data 
as it is presented. To give some quick examples here, regarding (Ci), he says that 
many Tamim and others do not use it at all (281. 4). Previously he had said that 
none of the Hijaz use it, so it may be surmised that (Ci) is a non-Hijazi 
application, though variable. (C2) on the other hand, is used by 'some of the 
Hijaz' (281. 12). biyy'iA 'seller' may be imalized, but many Hijazi, as well as 
many Arabs do not apply the imalato it (281. 21). In general Sibawaih notes that 
nies 'people' and miel 'wealth' (see (13) above) may imalize, but that this is to be 
regarded as exceptional and most Arabs do not imalize these words (ch. 479)- 

What characterizes this topic, more than perhaps any other in the Kitaab y 
however, is the extent to which Sibawaih points to linkages between different 
groups. This was met in the discussion of miet ~ mit above. A typical 
formulation is to observe that those speakers who say form x, also use y; in 
the above example, those who use /i/in the perfect also use imala in the third 
person form of the weak medial verb. 

All in all, the discussion of imala is marked by Sibawaih's frequent reference 
to various groups of speakers, or to individual experts. These can be termed 
Social identities'. What one traditionally terms 'dialects', as illustrated in a 
previous paragraph, in fact represent only a small minority of all such group- 
based references. Individual grammarians figure hardly at all, and the Koranic 
readers are not well represented. 12 By far the largest groups are the bedouins 

» In the light of this passage, which Fleisch himself cites, Fleisch's statement is incomprehensible: 
'In the writer's opinion, in addition to a conditioned imala, there exists an unconditioned rmala wh.ch 
is widely used, which Arab grammarians have not recognized as such and have forced into the 
framework of the first, without, however, leaving us the means to discriminate precisely between the 
two' (Fleisch 19 6i: 1162). Besides the passage quoted, Sibawaih's category of Jaado (exceptional) to 
describe the imala of nies 'people' takes cognizance precisely of the situation Fleisch summarizes. 

" Examples of (C2) are also found in the reading tradition. Sibawaih does note that the Koranic 
readers (unnamed Saamma) use imala in verbs where the medial consonant is /y/, as in xaafill: 281, 
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(SArab), and the grammar-internal groups marked by linkages. In all I have 
counted fifty references to groups of speakers who are referred to with an 
independent noun or pronoun. The figures are presented in Table 7.1. Plural 
verb forms alone, such as qaal-uw *they said', often referring to bedouins, are 
not counted. With the table I include an index, formed of the total social 
identities divided by the pages per topic. 

By way of comparison, I also counted references to social identities in the 
chapters on noun modifiers which themselves govern a complement (marartu 
bt rajuhn muxaalitirt Salayhi daaPun 'I passed a man afflicted with an illness', 
see Carter 1972). This is a topic which covers twelve pages and hence is 
roughly comparable in length to the fifteen pages in which imala is discussed. 

1 here are two striking differences between the social identities found in the 
two topics, one quantitative, the other qualitative. For present purposes the 
nrst is the more important, though I will first comment briefly on the second, 
the section on noun modifiers deals with syntactic matters, which in Siba- 
waih are often subject to analogical reasoning. In these particular chapters he 

on imala, Sibawaih II: 279-94 

Entities ~™ " ™ "~~ 

-- — — Observations 

? Ahl al-hijaz " 
Tamim 3 
?Asad 
Qays 

AMaamma = (consensus) of Koranic readers 

Abu ? Ishaaq* 
Bedouins, (al-SArab) 

Those of reliable Arabic 10 
'those who say x . . ( man qaala x/aUa3iyna qaaluw x) 
Many people (naas kaOiyr) ^ q W X) 

People (qawm) 
Some of them (baSduhum) 
These (hahilaa?) * 

The two groups 2 
Total: 15 l 
Index 50 



3 

14 
1 
4 
4 



T7^^— 30_ 

'become' (Kitaab II: 281)^ d ' ( ° T n? ' 7 ^- H * » reported to have heard xiefa 'fear' as 



33 

siera 



than the numbef SifoS ^ttrir^te^o^ 4 " 12 ? ( ° ne ° f the seven) ^ imala in ten verbs ' more 
medial consonant must be fyl. rCaders ' M ***** follow Sibawaih's rule whereby the 
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Table 7.2. Social identities, noun modifiers (Sibawaih 1: 195-207) 



Entities Observations 



Bedouins u 

Xalil 7 

Yunus 3 

Grammarians (nanwiyyuwn) 2 

Slysaa 1 

Common language (kalaam al-naas) 1 

Those who say x (linkages) 3 

Total: 7 28 

Index 4 



takes issue with a number of other opinions on various constructions, and 
therefore almost half the social identities cited are grammarians (see Talmon 
2003: 48, 57). There appears to be a lower need to cite native speakers, since 
here matters of correctness are decided by grammatical rules. Clearly, it is a 
question of general import beyond the scope of this chapter, what the relation 
is between social identities and individual grammatical topics. 

In the discussion of imala, on the other hand, Sibawaih is confronted with 
various usages by native speakers, which he appears to record faithfully, even 
if, as suggested above, he probably idealizes the homogeneity of the forms in 
regards to individual speakers or groups of speakers. As far as the realization 
of phonological forms goes, he cannot reject them on the basis of false 
grammatical reasoning. At best, and this is to his enduring empirical credit, 
he can note them as exceptional (faadfi). 

As far as the actual count goes, there are both a larger number of social 
identities and observations for imala, overproportional to the number of pages 
in the two topics (fifteen for imala, twelve for modifiers). The lower index for 
imala indicates that Sibawaih was noting linguistic variation on a finer scale for 
imala than for the nominal modifiers in that he invoked a larger number of 
entities to account for a larger number of observations. The high number of 
linkages indicates a complex web of phonological dependency, at least in 
Sibawaih s way of thinking, and it is probably this phonological complexity 
which underlines Sibawaih's invocation of many grouping categories. 

7.1.3. Imala of short lal 

Before leaving Sibawaih and turning to the situation in the modern dialects it 
is necessary to consider the last chapter of the section on imala, which deals, 
inter aha, with imala of short /a/ (II: 293, ch. 4S2). The general theme of the 
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chapter concerns the imala of an /aa/ or /a/ before an Ixl. An Ixl has an imaliz- 
mg effect on a preceding /aa/ or /a/. Rather than min matar-in, for instance, 
one has matier-in. The diphthong, however, is not indicated as long." 

Among the forms cited are xieyr < xayr 'better' and Sieyr < Sayr 'insult'. As 
will be seen in sect. 3.2 below, the phonetic interpretation of this form is 
miportant, so it is relevant to look at Sibawaih s description in greater detail. 
He adds in relation to these two examples: 

(Q 2) 'and you don't sniff them, because otherwise it would disappear in the 
/y/[of xayr], just as an lil does' (fa-lam tufmim li?annahaa taxfaa maSal- 
yaa? kamaa Panna al-kasra fiy l- yaa ? Paxfaa). 

This phonetic description is somewhat difficult for the use of two technical 
terms. Pafamma 'give the phonetic coloring to, lit. smell, sniff, is generally 
used in form IV, with the verbal noun Pifmaam. Paxfaa is 'hide'. Discussion of 
each is necessary. 

Wehr (1974: 485) gives as a translation of Pifmaam the pronunciation of a 
sound with a trace of [i]. This is only a partial translation. In Sibawaih, two 
distinct usages of Pifmaam are discernible. In the first, Sibawaih discusses 
Pifmaam along with other pausal phenomena in chapter 4 94 (It 307). In 
t^Tr? differem WayS t0 effect a P au ^ form. One of these is 
aTTvl,! ' in SCCt - * a PP ears Pifmaam is realized 

Sba^nTT f ^ dnomtaative /u/.Thiscanbeseenin two places. First, 
^ZtteT : f T am ° CCUrS ta the nominative, not genitive or 
conwTs ™ S ^ ° Ut m interpretation of Pifmaam in this 

w^Xould P Jr 8 u /U/ " drCady 3 r ° Und and *e case endin * 

^nktr^ 0theWiSe Unr ° Unded vowel in to a rounded vowel is the 

aS ot if?" ^ ? ^ aam ' * is ^ a feature, not an 

raptefc WCTe t0 ^ mflflW before a blind P erson he would n0t 

passivization, for instance in the example: 
(19) PuYzuya < Puxziya 

'it was attacked', 447. 6 (also II: ^ 10 , II: 398 . 4) 



13 One hundred and thirty years aft«. c;w »i „ 
simply as imah of short /a/ ( fathat al ? 7 . l69 > summarizes this type of imoto 
conditioning context. In general later all W M title >> without specifying the Ixl 

ment of imaia in a concise fashion butl^T^ i**"™** and summarized SibawauYs treat- 
this on the basis of a comparison betw JnTk . mg ncw » <ar as its workings go. In App. 3> I show 

SibaWaA s treatment of imala and that of Zamaxshari. 
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where Sibawaih suggests that the lip rounding of the vowel before /y/, which 
in the passive model should be [i], is due to the fact that the stem xazaal 
yaxzuw is originally a /w/ final verb. This has to be seen as a different usage 
from the first, as the vowel is in non-pausal position. 

In passing it can be noted that Pifmaam is also used elsewhere in the larger 
Arabic grammatical tradition. In Ibn Mujahid (105), for instance, the quality 
of the the /si in siraat 'way (Q 1.5) is discussed in which four variants are 
noted, [s, s, z, Pifmaam]. The first three are values represented in the normal 
Arabic script. The last is said to be a value between s and z. 

The term Pifmaam is used to designate a medial value, this usage derivable 
from its original etymology. A sound has the scent of something else, without 
being that. 

Turning to the second term, Sibawaih uses the stem Paxfaa 'be hidden' in 
various forms, adjectival xafiyy 'hidden', xafaaP 'hiddenness', Paxfaa 'more 
hidden', etc. (see Troupeau 1976: 84). It has a complex of meanings, in a 
phonological sense related to the idea that some sounds are inherently 
less perceptible or less salient than others. These are in particular /aa/, /iy/, 
/uw/, /h/, and In/. Additionally, Paxfaa describes a process whereby a sound 
may (1) not appear, as when an underlying lil does not appear between two ys, 
as in Pahiyya < Pahyiya 'she camels private parts' (pi. of hayyaa?, II: 431. 9> 
Lisaan 14: 219), (2) have a moric value, but not necessarily a vocalic realizatio 
n, 1 * as in tetanaajaw 'you speak together secredy (II: 457- 10), an alternative to 
ttanaajawy and (3) assimilate to another, as when an Inl is said to assimilate to 
oral consonants (II: 464. 24). In the last case, it appears that xafaaP is an al 
ternative to Pidxaam 'assimilation' when the assimilated consonant has the 
property of xafaaP. 

Having briefly considered Sibawaih's technical terminology, I return to the 
interpretation of bi-xieyr in (Q 2) above. The term Pifmaam remains prob- 
lematic. It could be that Sibawaih is saying that the imalized short /a/, here 
given the phonetic interpretation [ie], does not have a rounded vowel (lam 
yujmam), i.e. not bi-xueyr. What would remain unexplained, however, is why 
Pifmaam in the sense of Up rounding would be mentioned in this context at 
all, since Pifmaam in this sense usually occurs only when an [u] or a M is 
somewhere in the paradigm, to induce the rounding, as in (19). In any case, 
should an Pifmaam quality be contemplated here, it cannot occur because the 



"In this context, the property of^isquali^ 
zinat l-mutaharrik), i.e. a vowel is 'hidden; but it still has metrical weight 
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poslSe Whkh ^ fr ° m imaUl iS S ° d ° Se t0 the /y/ n ° ?ifmaam is 
I would note in passing that if this interpretation is plausible, it would be 
another argument for the [ie] quality of imala as opposed to [ai] or [ei]. The 

mte^b? 3 8Cminate y ' ^ = mm Whkh iS 3 V3lue SibaW3ih 
7 2. Imala in the Modern Dialects 

Tod™ r Cti ° n ' 1 ™ arize the refl exes of imala in the modern dialects, 
east! tT SCParate are3S reflexes of word-internal imala, 

Malta ' and the dialects of Mesopotamian Arabic. In 

W lot ^ 7" a " eSted in the of S P«in (Andalusia), and 

outhTlt r? Ud ? " SUmma ^ ° ne related reflex from 

t2 tl ^ ? S ° ^ SUmmarized this section. 
alwTdinW ° f i WflZfl " 311 f ° Ur locations are broadly similar, they 

logi^lwll^ 031 ° r aU ° Ph0niC - ^ lexi ~l often has a phono- 

a c^ P St™ a 1 ^ H hiSt0riCal PerSPeCti - * iS ** 
«>»a/a. Allophonic il^ Pa™digmatically related word will not display 

between i H T ** 0ther hand shows a regular alternation 

indeed wToe met 1 ^ (Q) is a daSsic exa »U of this ' and 
product!^ g^Blanc^ *"* h " ^ "« ™ d 

of productivity. As will T t ^ there * K Vari ° US degreeS 

largely restrict^ t« ,k n C , Seen ' Meso P°tamian imala, for instance, is 

■i ^tz:zfz h :^ conditioning *-* ° f the suffix 

inducing i ma / fl . hand ' 15 unrestrictedly allophonic, any suffix -i 

som^Tst^tif ° f ^ Whkh 1 rCStrict »Mf » ^re is also 
I prefer not to use this C, , " m<,UCed by an ""deriving or overt [i]. 
'dogs' (ELA) i s somehnw ^ 0gy ' ft impIies *e ima/a of, say, klieb 
may or ma To h Z *°» ° f "* ^ 

sect. 7.3.2). However, the two^n t T ((Q) VS " aboVC ' ~ 

unless an inhibiting factor oca \ s ™ sumed under a common rule (imalize 
phenomenon, something the s'SLm c con «Ptualized as a single 

gme i-imala formulation prohibits. 
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7.2.1. Andalusia 

For Spain, Corriente (1977: 22) simply formulates imala in the converse way 
from Sibawaih (type (Ci)). Sibawaih takes the non-imala form as the input, 
and specifies conditions where it occurs. Corriente says that in Andalusia the 
unmarked case is for imala to occur, whenever this tendency (imala) was not 
checked by inhibiting factors'. As seen above, Sibawaih was describing a 
speech community where imala and non- imala varieties existed side by 
side. In Corriente's Andalusian data, apparently, the imala variant had be- 
come so widespread that it was easier to note exceptions than to give rules for 
imala. For the inhibiting factors Corriente refers the reader to Cantineau's 
summary of imala, which are basically those of (Ci) above. It thus appears 
that Andalusian Arabic and the classical description are similar. 

In Spanish Arabic the value of imala is generally /ee/, though /ii/ also 
occurs. Both varieties are attested throughout the existence of Arabic in 
Spain, though it appears that the /ii/ variant became more common in later 
sources. 

(20) yibede worship' (< Sibaada) 
moneeda [almoneda] 'auction' 

niis 'people' (Ferrando, p.c, citing Pedro de Alcala, early fifteenth 
century, < naas) 

kiin 'he was' (Corriente 1977: 24 n. 6, < kaan) 
Corriente (1977: 23 n. 3) also notes examples of imala occasionally occurring 
in inhibiting contexts. 

(21) ribeete 'strip' < ribaata 
maqeem 'holy place' < maqaam 

As far as the diphthong ay goes, it is generally maintained as ay in Spanish 

Arabic (Corriente 1977: 29)- 

(22) al-qasr-ayn 
'the two castles' 

7.2.2. Eastern Libyan Arabic 

In eastern Libyan Arabic conditions for imala are very like those in (Ci) 
above. Emphatic consonants and an /a/environment prevent imala. Other- 
wise a long /aa/ is realized as [ie]. 15 

- In Owens (.984) imala in Benghazi Arabic is described as a palatalization of the preceding 
consonant, followed by a low front vowel, i/tf 'aa 'near him. 
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(23) iCaa or aaCi -+ ie 

Sffo (l975: f 2 ~u 3 detaUed disCUSsion of sometimes singular con- 

elhat^ IT^V* 3nd l ^ * «» be said that inhibiting contexts are 
empnatics, Ixl and IyI and following /a/. 

(24) No change ?imflfl/fl 

a. taalifi 'leaving' mie/i 'going' 

' ... , misiejid 'mosques' 
c atfaal-htn their.F. children 

e'" s^ W h <l0 f° k OUt ; MPL ' "** <look out FSG ' < Mitche11 56) 

e- saama/i he forgave' siemih < ioi ^ v 

f. mooz-aat 'banana-PL' W< , 0Z _ M < vour . F bananas > 

(Owens 1980: 42) 

slfeiuon ofl 0 ^ ^ ^ thC ° CCUrrence of *** b conditioned by the 

r r a/ r m ^ ucing fr ° nt ™* - ^ ^ and ^ 

My inWbinn ^P^ 7 iS Senskive to the «"» ■»* of a poten- 

front ^£^^^^3^^^ ^ ° f ^ ^ 
l-^^SrS^^^^T^"^ ^rlws a direct com- 

Hng deSCripti ° n ° f /r/ in (« ^ "* 

and ima/a in ELA Z k main Conditions Mitchell regarding /r/ 

IV is in rr nMd *"* /r/ d ° eS not inhibit if a foUowin 8 

-fore J^t^^ ^ 

(25) fBomi ''having thrown' 

terms ' - » *** abe " or) ' 

(26) duri 'take care of?' (< daari) 

A word-final post-aa /r/ is an ima/a inhibitor. 

(27) "5maar < donkey > 

'house' 

raised A/ then induces imala in 1^5 ^ * ^ Penological rule in the dialect. 
*mak may be compared to a form such as fiL w ^* ° f 3 Penological rule in turn inducing 

sumx (282. 14). mow or the followmg /aa /, and this in turn of the accusative 
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/mate does not work across morpheme boundaries, so that given (26), if a 
suffix such as -i 'my' is added, no imala is induced, in contrast to (24d, f). 

(28) daar-i 'my house' 
Summarizing these contexts: 

(29) raa, aar#, ieri 

What is noteworthy is that broadly speaking two of the three contexts are 
comparable to Sibawaih's observations on Irl imala summarized in (10) above. 
An /aa/ in post Irl position does not imalize while an /aa/ before Ixl does. The 
main difference is that an /aa/ before Irl does not imalize in ELA across 
morpheme boundaries, which it does in Sibawaih's description. However, 
even here it was noted that Sibawaih conceived of himierik as a single stem. 
This is a somewhat mysterious classification. Perhaps Sibawaih expected 
imala not to occur across a morpheme boundary here, as in ELA, and 
therefore assumed that a type of post-morphemic phonological realignment 
was needed to explain the imala of aar. In these terms, the difference between 
ELA and Sibawaih's description in this third respect would be that in Siba- 
waih's variety aar-i realigns to aari allowing— ► ieri, whereas in ELA no realign- 
ment occurs, so aar-i remains aar-i 

In ELA imala occurs only in stressed syllables, so alternations such as the 
following are found. 

(30) ki'tab-na 'we wrote' kitab-nie-hin 'we wrote them.F' 
sa'amih-li 'forgive me 'siemih 'forgive' 

Lacking inhibiting consonants, imala will occur in monosyllabic nouns ((C3) 
above). 

(31) nies 'people' 
bieb 'door' 

The diphthong ay is either maintained, particularly after a guttural conson- 
ant, or, and this is more common in Benghazi, monophthongized to ee. 

(32) ¥a>7i'eye' 
beet 'house' 

7.2.3. Malta 

In general Maltese imala is similar to that of ELA, except that, having lost 
emphatic consonants, imflk-induced *aa has a wider distribution than in 
ELA. Maltese is dialectally diverse, so I begin with standard Maltese ( Aqumna 
1973: 53-6) and then briefly consider dialect differences. 
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Imala is realized as [ia], represented as V in Maltese orthography. 

(33) *baab > bieb 'door' 
BalaaOa > tlieta 'three' 
banaat > (Ibinaat) > bniet girls' 
xaddaam > haddiem workman' 
kaan > kien 'he was' 

As in ELA the diphthongal realization occurs only in stressed syllables. When 
unstressed the vowel shortens to [i] or [e], 

(34) bniedem man', but bnedm-iin 'men' 

Wrik-t 'I blessed; ' bhrit-u 'they blessed, n-'bizrek 'I bless' 
( Vanhove 1993: 28). 

When final /a/ is unstressed it does not finalize. If a suffix is added, lengthen- 
ing the /aa/, it does. 6 

(35) ktib-na, 'we wrote', ktib-nie-hum we wrote them' 

sewa he did', sme-l-a 'it cost her' < sewaa-l-ha (Aquilina 1973: 56) 

IrltTf *t inhibitifl S COntexts of <™'«- Nonetheless, one 

SLl JnT !7 tk C ° nteXt ' Y ° r * is the lack of *«* *e vowel, 
/ml St ^^S^ emphatic consonants, v, and * and also f. 
cZ^^ZZT^^ «™S -hen the for m er inhibiting 
were cullL frT n 7 * otherwise stated, the following examples 
were culled from Borg and Azzopardi-Alexander 1997. 

(36) ^«ar 'houses' < diyaar (Aquilina 1973 : 22) 43 ) 

expensive' < (ibid . 22> 43j 
*w« Wble' < rxaam (Ambros 1998: 26) 34) 

£r they r r Uow> < ^ o**™ 993 29) 

am he swam' < <iaam (gham) 9; 

''■ flflm « ^e fifth' Kil-xaamis 
stttaf '16' < sirtaa/ 

cleanliness' < 
sai"he drove' < sa ^ o ; jaag 



■« SSSJt ? habert 1976: 5i - 
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Nonetheless, imala may still occur in etymologically inhibiting contexts, 

(37) tielaP 'going up' < taalfi 
riePed 'sleeping' < raaqid 
sie? 'leg' < saaq (cf. above) 
Piet 'staying' < qaaSid 

In recent textbooks describing Standard Maltese (Borg and Azzopardi-Alex- 
ander i 99 7: 305; Ambros 19 9 8: 24) the dominant realization of imala is stated 
as [ii]. Ambros notes that [ia] is heard in slow, careful speech, while Borg and 
Azzopardi-Alexander give this realization in open, phrase-final contexts. 
However, Vanhove (i 99 3) notes the usual realization as [is]. 

Turning to Maltese dialectology, the Standard Maltese situation appears to 
reflect closely the dialect of the eastern end of the main island, Malta, as 
described in Schabert (1976). Aquilina and Isserlin (1981) describe the dialect- 
ology of the second island, Gozo. The contexts of occurrence of imala are 
identical as for Standard Maltese. In their description of individual lexical 
reflexes, imala is realized either as a diphthong along the lines of [is], or as a 
pure vowel, as they describe it, in the region of cardinal vowel l [i], 2 [e] or 3 
[e]. In the following are given words with various phonetic realizations in 
different Gozo dialects. 

(38) wist 'valley', weet, weet(»i) < waadi 
Isiin 'tongue', been (87) < Usaan 

tlietv 'three', tliiw, tleetv, tleetv (93) < OalaaOa 

Commenting on the diphthong ie, Aquilina and Isserlin state (104): 'Maltese 
spelling frequently features ie, but a corresponding realisation in the range ot 
[ie] is rarely found in Gozitan pronunciation (though it is found in Standard 
Maltese).' They go on to note that the common realizations are variously [uj, 

tee], [e£], or [iij. 
The diphthong ay is generally maintained in Maltese. 

7. 2 .4. Northern Mesopotamia, Cyprus 

Imala is found in a wide band of dialects stretching from northern Iraq across 
the isolated Anatolian Arabic dialects, northern Syria as far as Damascus and 
Lebanon, central southern Turkey including Hatay province, an adm 
the isolated dialect of Cyprus. It is usually ^""^^ 
dialects of the area, though there are some dialects with [q] as refle of 
classical 'qaaf ' in the region which do not have tmala (e.g. Hut, Khan .997)- 
As Levm (i 99 8: 84) points out, the imala contexts m this area in general 
are likf^ordesc^bed in Sibawaih, though the ongmal conditioning 
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environment may have been subsequently lost. In kleeb 'dogs', for instance, the 
short high vowel has been elided, but presumably after it had induced imala 
in the following vowel, kilaab > kileeb > kleeb. The realization of the imalized 
/aa/ is either led or /ii/. A representative set of examples is as follows, taking 
examples from Jewish and Christian Baghdad (= JB, CB respectively), Mardin 
in Anatolia (Sasse 1971), Cilicia (S. Prochazka 2002), and the Cypriot dialect of 
Kormikiti (Borg 1985) as examples. 

^ I B CB Mardin Cilicia Cyprus 

kilaab 'dogs' kliib kleeb kleeb kleeb klep 

muzaan 'scale' miziin mizeen rm'zan 
naas 'people' niis nees nees nees ties 

Oamaamya 'eight' Omiini tmeeni Omeenye tmeeni xmenye 
OalaaOa<\hxt€ tlaaOi tlaati 6a6e tlaati tlaxe 

In general, imala inhibitors are the usual emphatic consonants, as well as M, 
W, /q/, and Ixl. However, there are many individual variations according to 
dialect, worthy of an individual study. It will suffice here to note some 
patterns of variation in the realization or not of imala, as well as to note 
individual lexical variation. 

On the whole, Cypriot Arabic displays a robust system of historical lexical 
and allophonic imala (Borg 1985: 54-63). However, there are regular excep- 
tions. Class 3 verbs, for instance, do not have imala in the imperfect, pi-sal ed 
ne helps ( 9 6). There are also irregular exceptions. The participial pattern 
CaaCiC has members both with and without imala. In some instances the 

whlTh T am , 8 ° baCk t0 ° ld lnha * fa 8 consonants, e.g. emphatics, 
which have been lost in the dialect, e.g. fater W < falti, In other 

7T^T\ inhibiting faCt ° rs ™y P'*y "0 roll V*e 'passing 

Z^S^TS? ^ aBow imala > **** Standing' (Sasse 1971: a* 
S 7v h : t ? ?T ^ S - Pr0chazka <*><>* 47 88) notes that in 
t oil da! f VCrbS nCVer Und ^° *»* J*-* 'he heals', and that 
perfet ant 3 ^ ^ *** in * e "-Perfect only, some in the 

SedC v« r^^l° therS fa n ° ne ' H-"*^ ^ is related/was 
cltion of S f^- hC recon ^s/reconcUed- SimUar irregular appB- 

des P rm x v r r in nominal pattems ' «* tmaia 

despue the /x/ vs. m t nfaar 'saw' without. I„ J B and CB, Blanc (44) notes that 

Syriaj^^^TatLTwr ?™f situation *>* form in verbs described in Behnstedt's 

have imala only in the imp JL ZllT,^ °° ^ "^J^'he traveled/travels', others 
, faawfl/^/js he reconciled', others only imaJa, sedah/ysedih- 
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neither variety has imala in class 3 verbs, asaameh 'I forgive'. All in all a broad 
tendency is for imala to occur in what are historically imala (non-inhibiting) 
contexts, and for imala to intrude into inhibiting contexts on an irregular 
basis (see Jastrow 1978: 63-70 for more examples). The example of the word '3' 
in (39) underscores the lexical irregularity of the imala process in this region. 
In Maltese '3' undergoes imala as expected, tlieta 'three* (Borg and Azzopardi- 
Alexander 1997: 356). At the same time, it is a consistent exception in the 
Mesopotamian region. 20 

Another source of irregularity is the realization of imala as led or /ii/. In 
most Mesopotamian dialects it is led. In a few, for instance JB, its usual reflex 
is /ii/, but in the active participle of form I verbs has ee, weeqef 'standing'. 

Looking at the region as a whole, allophonic imala as found in Maltese and 
ELA does not occur, where imala and xxoxi-imala forms co-vary on a fully 
automatic basis. The exemplification of class 3 verbs above illustrates this 
point. In CB and JB no imala occurs in form 3 imperfect verbs, though this is 
a classical conditioning context, in other dialects imala may extend to the 
perfect, though this is not an imala context, and in others imala may occur, 
according to the standard rule as it were, in the imperfect only. Apparently in 
the dialects in this region the only inflectional suffix which regularly induces 
imala is the plural suffix -iin (e.g. nsjjaar, njjeer-in 'carpenters', Sasse 1971: 99. 
cf. sect. 7.2.2 for ELA, with object suffixes inducing imala). 21 

The diphthong ay is usually maintained in the more northerly qultu 
dialects. 

(40) bayr 'house' (Jastrow 1978: 78, for Aazex) 

rm-ayf 'I threw' (Mardin, Sasse 1971: 165, Cypriot, Borg 1985: 89) 
In the more southerly ones it may be realized as ee (Blanc 1964: 5«; Jastrow 
1978: 79)- 

(41) CB beet, rmeet 

7.2.5. Southern Mesopotamia and other areas 

In southern Mesopotamia an imala-hke form is found as the reflex of the 
diphthong *ay. 

(42) biet < *bayt, 'house', mifiet'l went' < mafayt 

20 In Behnstedt's Syrian atlas (i997 : 5^5) ^^^^^ °ctc ^^on^ C l3^e n arw^ Qa^^^» rwrthwst of 
567 with imala in the word % e.g. tleeta, OaleeBt etc., and one larg 

Damascus. imperfect verb suffix does induce imala, tnam 
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So far as I know, these forms, little discussed apart from Ingham (1982: 80), 
are not considered imala reflexes. They have, however, the same phonetic 
reflex as ELA imala and they play a role in the analytical discussion in sect. 7.3 
below. 

Outside of these five regions, there are no reflexes of word-internal imala. 
As far as the diphthong ay goes, its most common reflex is probably ee, beet 
house' (the entire Sudanic region, most of Egypt), though ay (bayt) is still 
maintained (most qultu dialects, Najdi, most northern Yemen). In a number 
of dialects it falls together with ii (e.g. most Tunisian, Algerian, and Moroccan 
dialects). 



7-3- Reconstruction 

In these summarizing sections, I will consider a reconstruction of imala in 
Arabic from two perspectives. First, I will work out lines of development for 
each of the four dialects where imala occurs. Thereafter, I will bring the results 
of this endeavor into line with the earlier description of Sibawaih and present 
an overall synthesis. In the following I begin with the simpler cases and move 
to the more complex. 

7.3.1. Individual dialect reflexes 

Before beginning it will be useful to refer to the contexts where imala does or 

cat! T r J 3 Single ^ term - In 8 eneral ^re are two broad 
conZ U imfl ^ lnhibitors ' a low vowel and an emphatic or guttural 
7 TTl I t T ning differenCe is ^ ELA today (see sect, 

and col t °T* ° D th£ ° ther hand favors irnala, the vowel [i] 
t^comrr . T markCd by Ae featUre ° f em P hasis - -ackness. I will use 
tSriZZS^tT^ t0 rCpreSent tWs broad class of differences. 
imat no ZTt ^ T d ' n ° n ' back > "on-emphatic consonants) favor 
lb J Til A ° nCS (I T VOWd ' ^ and em P hatic ^sonants) do not. 
wh ichoZfi ^ LA ' aSlt,Sth r im P Iesttode -ribe. [ie] isanaUophoneof/aa/, 
don not " 2™;^* -ntexts, non -a contexts. A negative formula- 
Swa^eled to * the most a PP«>priate, as what 

whilean-arnnw UralS L are /x ' Y > emphatics sometimes including r)/, 

Thti:;; 0 ;^ 

to the EL^ area There i n o n hT SltUati ° n ' 35 the dialeCt W3S br ° Ught 
of imala. ' ^ t0 recons t™ct intermediate phonetic values 
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aa 




Figure 7.1. Eastern Libyan Arabic ima/a 

In Andalusian Arabic, the context is similar to ELA, though apparently 
there is less detail in the written texts at our disposal, so that it can be said 
with certainty only that the guttural context inhibits imala. Phonetically the 
situation is more complicated as there are two realizations, [ee] and [ii], and 
neither of these are identical to the original reconstructed value [ie]. 
A development such as the following needs to be proposed, with [ie] devel- 
oping into [ee] or [ii]. This looks like an unconditioned split in Andalusian 
Arabic. A progressive development might be imagined on the basis of the 
changes attested in Maltese (Fig. 73 below). Since [ie] is not attested in 
Andalusian Arabic texts (Ferrando, May 2004, p.c), it needs to be postulated 
as a reconstructed form. 

In Maltese the situation gets more complicated for two reasons. First, aU 
phonetic values of imala are attested in one dialect or another. Secondly, when 
emphasis was lost, imala was still a living phonetic process, so former 
inhibiting emphatic contexts became non-inhibiting. Original guttural con- 
texts, however, remained inhibitors. Furthermore, it appears that historic [S] 
was an inhibitor. The situation can be sketched as in Fig. 7.3. 

Finally, the situation in Mesopotamian Arabic is essentially similar to 
Andalusian, except for one important complication, namely the reflex [ie] 



aa 




Figure 7.2. Andalusian imala 
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for ay discussed in sect. 7.2.5. 1 assume that it is no coincidence that precisely 
die same phonetic reflex as imala should appear in precisely the area Sibawaih 
described 1,200 years ago. What is anomalous, of course, is its very different 
lexical distribution. In Fig. 7.4, ay is represented as converging with the [ie] 
reflex of the imala. 

7-3-2. A synthesis 

Given the overlap between both the realization and the contexts of imala, as 
well as the broad similarities with Sibawaih's description of imala (see below) 
it is clear from a linguistic perspective that imala is not to be reconstructed as 




ee 

Figure 7.4. Mesopotamian imala 



ii 
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arising in four separate events. Except for the ay > * ie change, the Andalusian 
tree (Fig. 7.2), for instance, is a clone of the Mesopotamian one. Rather, one is 
dealing with a pre-diasporic phenomenon which happened once, and was 
spread from a central point to Andalusia, ELA, Maltese, and the Mesopota- 
mian qultu dialects. I outline this development in Fig. 7.5. 

I assume that at some stage proto-Arabic had no imala, though I have 
presented no evidence in favor of this, and at this point in our research at 
least, nothing depends on this assumption. While I have argued that Siba- 
waih's description of the imala variant is [ie], I have also included the other 
variants among them as well. These are to be understood as unattested in 
the early grammatical literature, but nonetheless reconstructible imala vari- 
ants. They are reconstructible to Sibawaih's time, which is what I term pre- 
diasporic Arabic, since the variants [ee] and [ii] are found in Andalusia and 
Malta, and in the qultu Mesopotamian dialects. Parallel, independent devel- 
opment may be ruled out. Furthermore, the qultu dialects themselves are 
spread throughout a number of discontinuous areas, and have apparently 
been out of contact with each other for some time, yet the imala reflex is fairly 
uniform throughout the region. Further and rather speculatively, one might 
relate the monophthongal realization [ee] to the 'intermediate imald (bayna 
bayna) noted in sect. 7.1.1. This is found in the Koranic reading tradition, and 
indicates that there was more than one rendition of imala, at least by the time 
Ibn Mujahid had compUed his work. Unfortunately, the phonetic description 
of the bayna bayna form is not specific enough for firm conclusions to be 
drawn. ELA, as well as the [ie] variant of Standard Maltese, are the same as 
Sibawaih's phonetic variant. 

It is assumed that the original imala variant was [ie]. This either remained 
[ie], or monophthongized to [ee] or [ii]. In the latter instance imala falls 
together with /ii/, as in JB kliib 'dogs < klaab and ktiir < ktiir. In the former it 
usually forms a new phoneme, as the diphthong ay is usually maintained 



aa ay 




Pre-Sibawaih ie 

A 

Sibawaih (pre diasporic) ie e£ ee, 11 etc. 
Figure 7.5. Imaia, a synthesis 
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where ee imala occurs (Andalusia, the more northerly Mesopotamian qultu 
dialects). In some dialects ee < imala merges with ee < ay, as in CB kleeb < 
klaab and beet < bayt. Given that this merger is mostly attested in Iraq and 
Syria where imala dialects are in close contact with dominant imala-kss 
dialects with the ay > ee change, it is probably best to regard the latter as a 
later borrowing or substrate-induced shift into a dialect originally with ay. 
More work needs to be done to confirm this. 

(43) *bayt > bayt > beet (Muslim Baghdad, borrowing influence) 
klteb> kleeb 

Note that in ELA, while ay > ee is spreading in the dialect, it remains distinct 
from imala, which has the reflex [ie]. 

As far as the monophthongization process to [ii] or [ee] goes, the detailed 
phonetic observations of Aquilina et al. for Maltese are instructive. All their 
diphthongal variants have a high to low tongue movement, but in some 
variants the movement is slight, e.g. mid-high to mid-open [ee] . This perhaps 
maicates that monophthongization proceeded in stages, reducing graduaUy 

iy tote] y " differentiated diphth ° ng [iC] ^ ^ ELA ' t0 [eEl ^ ^ 

*Im"ZZ a nCCeSSary t0 PUt iD an ° ther ste P ™ his t°rical derivation between 
f l w^ 7^ Sibawuh <™ reflexes, namely (i) a conditioned imala, 
would h 5k an r C ° nditi0ned ° ne - Conditioned or allophonic imala 
7^n(C^t °T? ^ f ° U0Wed ^ a s P read *> unconditioned contexts 
l^ed si2 by s^e * COnditioned and unconditioned clearly 

in^tren!M r ° blematiCaSPeCt0f ^ construction is the [ie] reflex oPay 
Is aTflex %T*T (< * ' h °™^ lively, this can be seen 

itf r /a/iwa/a discussed in J - 713 above - M 

structed and VJ\\i T M nt>t a "^"dence that this is the recon- 

hi^Tir^r vaiue - The pr ° b,em is h ° w » — f ° r its 

r^^ZJ^T^T^ ^ (° the ™*0 does not have imala 
in Sibawaih isTn !) 1 ] ' 38 m ^ discussed « sect. 7.1.3 above. Imala 

^e nr^:;tm°r process (Q) ' s ° ™* ^ have had 

merged ay with ml "P"*** ^ 8™P of s P^ ers who had 

allophones into no n J. t ^ ^ WOuld have converted *"* 
P into non-aJlophomc [aa], whUe maintaining the imala variant of 
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aa (kaatib) 




ay (xayr) 



ie ( jcier, fa'efifr) 



aa aa (kaatib) ie (xier) 



Figure 7.6. 



ay These are the speakers of the southern Mesopotamian dialect described by 
Ingham. This can be sketched as follows: 

While this accounts for the present-day facts, as it were, there is no 
independent evidence for it, and it involves the merger of ay and imala, 
followed by their demerger. Such an explanation would probably be ruled 
out on a priori grounds, lexical demerger being an unlikely process (Labov 
1994: 33-5), but for the fact that imala is allophonic, not lexical. While there 
are no variational studies on the matter, it has been observed that imala and 
non-imala usages can reside in the same speaker (sect. 7.1.2). I observed (1980) 
that Mitchell (1975) described an imala operative in more contexts than 
I described for Benghazi Arabic. Thus, de-imalization alone is not only 
plausible, but in fragmented ways, actually attested. Since the imala of xieyr 
would not have been allophonic, there being no imala— non-imala alterna- 
tion associated with these forms, they could have survived an allophonically 
based general de-imalization of the dialect. 22 

Looking to analogies elsewhere in the history of Arabic dialects, contem- 
porary variational studies attest to a part of the demerger process, at least in 
local contexts. As is well known, many Arabic dialects throughout eastern 
Arabia, Jordan, Syria, and Israel have undergone the change k> c in front 
contexts, kammal> cammal in Jordanian (see sect. 8.7.1). Abdel-Jawad (1981) 
observes in urban areas a tendency for c to re-merge with fc essentially under 
the influence of what Abdel-Jawad sees as a dominant prestige variant iVfc 
This can be compared to the suggested remerger of ie > aa. It would become a 
complete parallel if the remerger would go to completion, except for a residue 
in a certain morphological pattern, or a certain morpheme, e.g. the 2.F.SG. 
suffix -ic. This of course is not yet attested, though is at least m principle 
conceivable. 

possibility at this time. 
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Note that this account feeds into the further development of the 
diphthong to ii (see above). It could be that [ie] was a stage in the develop- 
ment of North African biit etc., the de-diphthongization of biit running 
parallel to the de-diphthongization of imala." Such an analysis would 
imply that imala was an ancestor of more dialects than where it is found in 
present-day Arabic. 

7-3-3- The reconstruction and Sibawaih 

By and large the reconstruction of imala based on application of the com- 
parative method to attested post-Old Arabic variants reproduces the same 
foU^T en0n 35 ^ deSCTibed in Sibawaih - The main points of identity are as 

I. /aa/ is realized as [ie] or a related value 
II. Imala is conditioned by an /i/ in a neighboring syllable. 

III. This value 1S inhibited in the context of emphatic consonants and 
gutturals Ixl, /*/, / q / and sometimes hi. 

IV. The phenomenon is not completely regular: many lexical and morpho- 
logical pattern exceptions occur. 

In addition, there are points of difference which distinguish Sibawaih's imala 
from one or more of the four dialects where imala is attested today. 
V. The class of inhibitors may differ. 
VI. The realization may be [ee], [ii], or various other values (as in Maltese). 
£ . g to Slb ™aih's description, there are types of imala for which 
mere is no direct correspondence in the dialects, (C2) for instance. 
In this section I expand upon points V-VII 

antnhS" 8 V> " * S inHibitS imala **t. 7-2-3). Given that *<i as 

aTa n 8 " 3tteSted fa M ^se it should probably be seen 

took ot Tm T t0 trCe 5 <** 7-5). Whether this local innovation 

^esti" n "po^Vi% 0 L am0 ^ ? M0Mtnl P-™^ant group is an open 
vowe variant ^ ^ "T* ** the construction of the pure 
Sts S fr ° m ^ribution of imala in todays 



basis of Se^XOT^Sn^ 8 SU 8« ested b X Gninert (^75: 453), though on the 

Given that it is only in Maltese that rci • 
innovation. However, given the recoen Ja i* '""^ inhibitor > « should probably be seen as an 
traditionally belongs, it is a natural , ° f guttural consonants (mustaSliya) to which [S] 

the class [x, v, q ] toothers. fof ""^ "^mon to spread from some members of 
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As for VII, one has to distinguish between Sibawaih as a theoretical linguist 
and Sibawaih as a field linguist, who was trying to accommodate many 
observations in his grammatical description. A basic precept of Sibawaih's 
methodology is that no observation should go unexplained. I believe it is in 
the context of this approach that one needs to understand (C2) and (C3) 
above. Sibawaih very acutely observed that the basic conditioning factor of 
imala was an [i] in a syllable preceding or following an [aal (Ci). He also 
noted the inhibiting effect of various consonants. 

Observationally, however, imala in the Basra of his day was a form expand- 
ing out of its basic realization. Phonetically the change [ie] - [ee]/[ii] can 
already be postulated. Distributional^ Sibawaih notes that it occurs even 
when no conditioning [i] context is present in a word. This is a problem for 
Sibawaih, as indeed it would be for any linguist true to his or her principles ot 
accounting for data in a principled fashion. Observing that imala occurred 
even in back contexts, as in xiefa 'he feared' and tieba 'be good Sibawaih 
solved the contradiction by observing that such verbs have an [1] elsewhere in 
the paradigm (e.g. xiftu 'I feared'). With Fleisch (1961) I would agree that what 
is involved here is something beyond regular, phonologicaUy specfiable 
variation, and that Sibawaih's explanation is unconvincing After all, every 
verb minimally has an [i] in the passive form (fiAila). Indeed, this is perhaps 
why Sibawaih could accommodate irregular verbal imak .with less problem 
than irregular nominal imala, since nouns do not always have cognate forms 
with an [i] somewhere in the paradigm. It is clear, however, drat Sibawaih , 
rather overwhelmed by what he observe, This is clear ,n the quote t 4 
beginning of sect. 7x2, and it is further in evidence i m ^J.s ultimate 
observation that imala in nominal forms such as bteb « M) and maal 
« mwl), both from roots with a medial /w/, not lyl, are 
(W For Sibawaih, who valued meoretical accounUbdityabov aU el* 
this is indeed a radical categorization. Interesting JjJ, 
ered exceptional, but are not Judged pejoratively (aalnyt ugly raJ,y? bad 
or the like). In the context of these observauons^tegon^ ( £>«J«tf 
above can be understood as Sibawaih's so ution to ^J^T^^ 
for a ereat deal of variation, within a relatively simple rule-based grammar 
tor a great aeai 01 vari-v „,„ mnorarv constructs as variable rules or 

which does not allow for such ^^^tion should be regarded 
statistically representable ^°^™?Zon* observations without 
as an extremely clever way of integrating variational 

seriously ^^^^"J^X^ on an interpretation of 
The variation ob ^^ Sl ^°^ init L perspective would be that 
the variation in the ^Jf^^Zn Lady initiated during 
variation in the modern dialects continues 
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Sibawaih's era. At the same time, local developments reflected in regulariza- 
tions of paradigms, development of lexical irregularities, or the expansion of 
twa/a-inhibiting contexts as noted for Maltese above, certainly must have 
occurred. A clarification of these issues, however, requires a much closer 
historical treatment of development in individual dialects. 

7-3-4- European Arabicists' accounts o/imala 

The historical interpretation of imala among Arabicists can be roughly 
divided into two categories. 

In the first category are treatments which basically recognize the identity 
between the Old Arabic imala and that found in the modern dialects. These 
identities are always noted for the individual dialect the researcher is working 
on, and not generalized to the overall history of Arabic, understandably, given 
the specific dialectal nature of these works. Corriente (1977) for Spanish 
Arabic, Aquihna and Isserlin (1981) for Maltese, Levin (1998, 2002), Borg 
1985) and other researchers for Mesopotamian Arabic can be mentioned in 
this regard. 

The second are those where the writers for one reason or another simply do 
not mention that the given phenomenon is related to Old Arabic imala (Borg 
and Azzopardi-Alexander 1997 and Ambros 1998, both for Maltese). Partial- 
ly critical ,n this regard is the summary of Fischer and Jastrow (1980: 55)- 
Without argumentation, they assume that imala in Malta and Spain was an 
unconditioned development, not related to the imala of Mesopotamia or of 
ch Z u- u T tha " ° ne Pkce (l978: 66 > VSo), Jastrow misses Sibawaih's 
fa™ p.? ^ ltly mentioned the unconditioned imala of nies and other 

wTnf A ff erm ° re ' FiSChCr 3nd JaStrOW observe *** ^ Mesopotamia 
was of a different status from imala in Maltese (for instance), in that in 

taST^ ^ * ^ t0 3 Phonemicization of /ee/, whereas 

statement is, however, W in correct and ( 2 ), for historical purposes, irrelevant. 

the Me^^XtSeK^lf^ and L Iastrow Sibawaih's imala to that found in 
unrelated to Sibawaih's. Fischer and l!^ ' 3 com P lete| y type of imala, Le. one 

in non-emphatic contexts Such fro ^V** ,his type of imala to a general fronting of /a/ 

fronting can lead to [ie] or liil Th , ? * ^ ma " y dMects - ^ then observe that this general 
historically by a different process nf Ir- ^ tie]> ^ » ve the exam P le of Maltese, arise 

However, given the !den W f K ^ the Meso P<"a™an dialect, 
(both have [ii] and [ee] variants! , 7,1, Meso P°tamian imala and, for instance Andalusian 

historical &ct that the Arab diasDora l .IT* ldentit5r of b "" c conditioning contexts, and the basic 
surely on those who would see J 3 "*,^ ^ same demo g ra Phic milieu, the onus of proof is 

conditions basically the same nh«,„ 0mpletd y ""^pendent developments to show under what 
them to be different. P n «">menon arose independently. Fischer and Jastrow merely claim 
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It is incorrect because the variant [ie] in Maltese is a 'new' phoneme (cf. the 
contrast sie? 'leg' vs. saa? 'drive' in (36), (37) above). It is irrelevant because 
for historical purposes it is not the synchronic status of imala which is crucial, 
but rather the systematic similarity and/or difference between purported 
stages in linguistic history. As argued here, in both the Ci category of 
Sibawaih's Old Arabic and in ELA (sect. 7.2.2) imala is allophonic, condi- 
tioned by broadly the same conditions, as well as sharing the same form. ELA 
simply continues the Old Arabic imala as described by Sibawaih. Indeed a 
systematic allophonic similarity can provide cogent evidence of close rela- 
tionship, since conditioning contexts need to be maintained over long periods 

of time. , • r.u 

Finally, I would note that few scholars have dealt with the question of the 
phonetic value of imala in Sibawaih. Most simply term it xmala, as if it were 
an abstract entity. Sibawaih, however, was an acute phonetician and he 
attempts a specific phonetic characterization of imala, as described above 
even if ultimately his description is not completely unambiguous. Old Arab.c 
imala did have a specific form, and using the comparative method and 
drawing correlations with Sibawaih's description, a specific ur-form can be 
reconstructed. I have suggested - [ie], which is also the same as the reahz* on 
of imala in ELA and some Maltese varieties (as well as, paradoxicaUy the 
reflex of *ay in southern Mesopotamian dialects). This S 
commensurate with Sibawaih's phonetic description, ^P^J^ 
e.g. in the QiraPaat tradition, with the observation that mala and the other a 
diphthong [ay] are different phenomena, with realizations in modern de- 
lects, and the phonetic logic of deriving the widely attested 1 am Me 
variants historically from •[*). Fleisch (1961: 1162) does "W^J^ 
realization for Sibawaih's imala, giving [e] or [a]. These two are , d ^mgu hed 
as strong vs. weak imala, a distinction probably referring 
realization in the QiraaPaat tradition. The ^d 
recapitulates that often found in the Western Arabicist trad ^ based 
- , c cjhawaih's text, without working through tne impii 

simply on a reading of Sibawaih s M a whole . 

cations of the interpretaUon for *^ history o t gr^ ^ ^ 

A simple problem is, given [ ], ho* do« g ^ 
one hand and [ii] on the other? To my knowledge, n 
addressed the issue. 
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Suffix Pronouns and 
Reconstruction 



8.1. Pausal and Context Forms and Case Endings 

As discussed in sects. 1.6.3 and 3.3.2.3, every Classical Arabic word has two sets 
otphonologKal forms, one pausal (waqf), the other non-pausal (wasl). 
iraditmnally, non-pausal forms are fully inflected, while pausal forms lack 
short final vowels. These include, but are not limited to, the grammatical case 
endings on nommals and mode endings on verbs. In (1), the translations are 
tor ^ non-pausal forms. In the pausal variants the differences indicated by 
the suffix morpheme are lost. 



(1) Non-pausal pausal 

bayt-un bayt 'house-NOM' 

al-bayt-u al-bayt 'the house-NOM' 

bayt-tn bayt 'house-GEN' 

al-bayt-i al-bayt 'the house-GEN' 

al-bayt-a al-bayt 'the house-ACC 

yaktub-u M^'hewrites-IND' 

Payna ? ayn < where? , 
etc. 



chicle t e rtSn^ tUat L° n " ** **> *« ^ P« ha P S «* "° 

assumption fonTs fro^ T'*™* formS 35 oneS - * 

(Noldeke l897 X ^ m ° dem dialects continue P ausal formS 

from a stage where hori, P ° ld Arabic' variety showing the transition 
alone is exlguoul and It?"*"?* °»* Pausal forms existed to pausal forms 
"guous and always ambiguous at best. In this section, I continue the 
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discussion begun in Ch. 3. A logical and key question is whether pausal or 
context forms are basic. Note that on an a priori basis there is no way to 
decide which is basic. Viewed as alternative synchronic realizations, they are 
simply conditioned alternates. Arguments need to be advanced motivating 
one or the other as basic, on a comparative basis. 

Harris Birkeland (1940) made the most detailed study of pausal forms in 
Arabic. For Birkeland, the non-pausal forms are historically antecedent and as 
seen in sect. 1.6.3 he worked out a set of steps by which pausal forms came into 
being. He points out that in Old Arabic poetry one alternative of pausal 
position, defined as (half-) line-final position, was to recite a final vowel long. 
This is termed tarannum 'reciting, chanting. In (2), the weu-known open.ng 
half-line (Jatr) of the MuSallaqa of Imr al-Qays, the genitive suffix -« on 
manzil-i is lengthened to manzil-iy. 

(2) qifaa nabki min dikraa habiybin wa manzil-iy 

'Let us stop to bewail the memory of my lover and her abode 
(Sibawaih II: 325) 

This, he says, is only possible if the relevant short vowels were at some stage in 
the proto-history 'there' to be lengthened in what came to be pausal position. 

Sibawaih, who is the oldest explicit source in the matter, in fact notes three 
ways of pronouncing the final syllable in poetry. One is vowel length, as 
illustrated in (2), a second is to drop the final short vowel. 

(3) ... manziU 

A third, attributed to the Tamim, is to close the fine with an invariable - n. as in 

(4) ... yaa abataa Halla-ka Paw Sasaa-ka-n# 

<w Kihawaih IP v6, trans, follows Lisaan 
'O father your wish or your fear (Sibawain 11. 5^, 

11: 473)- 

™ • • 1 u ^\ n *ir*\ reflex of pausal position, since in (4) the -n is 

This is a purely phonological reflex ot p P ^ ^ 

added to the 2MSG possessive pronoun -ka, wmcn 01 

indefinite tanwin. indication in the Old Arabic 

postal,*.- of Ae non-pa^ «b™ ^J^.^ form, are 
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documented by Sibawaih and others, summarized briefly in sect. 1.6.3, and in 
the phenomenon of ixtilaas, discussed in sect. 2.4.1.2, old Arabic sources, and 
tamtiyt/PifbaaS (see below). 

I would therefore like to adduce the following point in further support of 
my position, based on data from Old Arabic, and devote the greater part of 
this chapter, beginning with sect. 8.2, to the search for traces of short vowel 
case suffixes among contemporary Arabic dialects. 

Concerning the lengthened pre-pausal vowel in (2), vowel lengthening of 
III and /u/is also noted in non-pausal position. Sibawaih (II: 324) terms the 
phenomenon tamtiyt 'pulling, lengthening' or Pijbaa<i 'satiating'. It applies to 
a III or lul. Instead of manzil-i-ka 'your abode' the genitive -i can be length- 
ened. Importantly, in ( 5 a) the genitive -i is not in pausal position, as it is 
protected by the final -ka. 

(5a) manzil-iy-ka 

tamtiyt would appear to produce a final vowel parallel to the long vowel 
version of poetic pause, as in ((2) = ( 5 b)). 

(5b) . . . manzil-iy 

vLTr iC3l ffi UrPOSeS ' hOWCVer ' theK is no motivation lengthening a final 
vowel pre-suffix, as in ( 5 a). 

ooshiln S le " gthe r ing ° f a «» suffix occurs in pausal and non-pausal 
ffiree red Z ■ , , shortening - In P—-1 Position in poetry, two of the 

X wS a" ^ " IT 1 " CrCating 3 final - C ' either Z d0Sing th£ 
Pausi Z i tion "Sh" m K 4)> M ^ dC,eting the final VOwel - in (3)- In non " 
CheS I 7 aih n ° teS that P araUd to an « opposed to tamtiyt 

(6a) manzil-d-ka 

^together" ^ <*" in$tances the case vowel is deleted 



final vowel, whether in pausal or c 't ° PP ° Sed t0 ^ designating a short-vowel realization of a 
grammatical status. Its opposite realiT, P ° Slt '° n - ^ sho| t vowel may be either of lexical or 
some examples). This VeaJceiW nhT * ""^ 3 long vowel r «lization (see sect. 8.9 below for 
attributed to Abu SAmr, discussed inTTT 1 ^ ^ attested m «•* OT lightening tendencies 
and reading traditions for len«heni J;, u m ^ 4 above - All in all, terms in the grammatical 
(these last two used only forXd fof, i* ? °" VOWel tamriyt, ftnum and w^ 

are ixtilaas and tax/itf other termor* .' ^ ^ for shortening or reduction of quality 
quality of a reduoedvowel ° 1<>gy SUch " and rowm further specify the vowel 
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(6b) . . . wa qad badaa han-ki min miPrazi 

'and your private parts showed from your skirt' 

(instead of han-u-ki with nominative -u) (Sibawaih II: 325, see Lisaan 15: 367). 

It thus emerges that the contrast between a voweled and unvoweled or 
neutralized [i] - [u] contrast noun runs throughout Sibawaih's description, 
both in what is traditionally termed pausal position, but also in non-pausal 
ones. My conspiratorial interpretation can be summarized as follows. The 
tamtiyt of a long vowel is unusual. If the case vowels -i and -u were universally 
present, there would be no need to lengthen them. Tamtiyt can thus be seen as 
a device to highlight what normally is non-distinctive. In other words, in non- 
pausal position there normally was no contrast between the short high case 
vowels. The tamtiyt rendition is a normative counterweight to this state ot 
affairs. I thus consider ixtilaas to be a normal pronunciation. By extension to 
the verse-final position, the pausal rendition is equally normal* 

I can note two objections to this interpretation. It could be, pace Birkeland, 
that ixtilaas may simply reflect a later stage of the language where case endings 
have become indistinct, as Birkeland suggests. My main point which argues 
against this position is that the lack of nominative/genitive : contrast as 
reflected in L neutralization of the -u/i contrast in the 
reflects the general non-contrastive status of the high vowels in the Class.^ 
language, as documented extensively in Ch. 2. The weak functional load 1 of the 
case endings, documented as seen in Ch. 3 by Cornente (197, 973 >. « M*ady 
a reflection of the lack of functional contrast in short vowels in gener L 
Historically, the short high vowels in Arabic never developed into a fully 
contrasts system, either in lexical or in grammatical terms^ 

... . ^. „„„™ rf iv£> the ixtilaas variant does not need tone 

In a historical linguistic perspective, tne m ia«s artmmm ts in 

this resnect are adduced in sects. 8.2-a.a. u / 

contrast between nominative and genitive case in tnai y 
basis of Classical Arabic. 

1 • t o-71-ias) broadly argued conclusion that no spoken 
> While having much sympathy for ZwettJer s U97 ■ - « ^ employed ^ endingSl 

variety at the time of Mohammed or even in me er v ^ t ^ simp , e a dichotom y: 

I believe an interpretation based on early B*"™"** 1 «° k r( ^ sler , not in spo ken language. The 
Zwettler argues that case inflection was present omy fa ^ and Koranic rendition (see 

problem goes in two directions. As pomted outm ^ Qn ^ ^ hand jt is to 
Ch. 4) can be found ev,dence for the lack «£*^™^on a liv i„g case system in their detailed 
deny that Sibawaih and the early grammarians were draw, g 
grammatical observations. 
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The second objection is that this interpretation flies in the face of received 
interpretations of pausal phenomena. Here, however, a careful reading of the 
original texts is detailed enough description of both a case and caseless 
rendition of forms to throw the question of which is original into the 
interpretive arena of comparative linguistics. 

In the rest of this chapter I introduce further considerations into this 
debate, which continues the search begun in sect. 3.4 for traces of case endings 
in dialectal forms. 



8.2. Suffix Pronouns and Case Endings 

The relevance of the preceding discussion to the main theme of this 
chapter resides in a simple observation. Were a case variety the basis of the 
modern Arabic dialects, one would expect some residue of the former case 
endings in some part of paradigms somewhere. There is one obvious place 
to look, namely in the position before the object suffix pronouns. Object 
suffix pronouns are suffixed to the case ending of a noun or to a verb, to 
create a possessive construction in the case of nouns, a direct object with 
verbs. Examples are given in (7) (see e.g. (5) in sect. 1.6.4 for more complete 
paradigm). 

(7) bayt-u-ka 'house-NOM-your.M' your house' 
bayt-u-ki 'house-NOM-yourF*, 'your house* 
yusaa<iid-u-ka 'help-IND-you.Nf, 'he helps you.M* 

The positions before the object suffixes, here the nominative -u and the verbal 
indicative ending -u, by definition are non-pausal, and hence in theory would 
be protected from the pausal reduction. An analogy with another morpho- 
logical alternation in Arabic will help elucidate this inference. As described in 
sects. 1.4 (1) and 5.2.4 (1), in western Sudanic Arabic the first person perfect 
suffix is 'protected' from deletion when a suffix pronoun is added, as (8b). 

(8a) ka'tab-0 'I wrote* vs. 
(8b) ka'tab-t-a 'I wrote if 

It is reasonable to ask whether in an analogous non-pausal, non-word final 
protected position the case suffixes did not at least leave traces of their alleged 
former presence behind. The central question I will discuss in this chapter is 
whether there are not traces of case endings to be found in such protected 
positions. 
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8.3. Pronominal Suffixes, Case Endings and Epenthetic Vowels 
in Dialects 

This idea in fact has been put forward by prominent Arabicists including 
Birkeland himself.' In discussing the presence of the vowel: » u, 
boldface in the following paradigm from Cairene Arabic, Birkeland (1952. u, 
19) suggests that they derive from the three case endings, -u, -a, -1. 

(9) rigl-u-hum 'their leg' 
rigl-a-ha 'her leg' 
rigl-i-na 'our leg' 

As will be seen in sect. 87 below, there is an obvious anc »^ PjT^ 

explanation for these vowels as epenthetic insertions. Here 1 ^ 

nld that Birkeland offers no independent motivation 

other than, implicitly, the phonetic identity with CA case ^ ^ 

obvious 

preserved before -na, -u betore num, iw v* 

endings were converted to non-morphologicd ^ 

Another excellent Arabicist who suggested 
remnants of case endings was Canting 937 ■ *> >•»»"« ibes 
in a discussion of dialects in northeast Saudi Arabia, 
of the <iAnazi confederation) pronominal safes in £s stance exp 
ation for the alternation -ak ~ -k of the 2MSG object suffix. 

(10a) raas-ak 'your head' 
(10b) bgar-at-k 'your cow'. 

, u nf ima \ is the remnant of a case vowel (voyeue 
Cantineau assumes that the -a of (10a) is toe rem 

deflexion), which in (10b) gets ^J^^^n^-ak^ 

variationinte^sofaca— 

First, similar to the problem ^ accusative -a should be 

vowels in Cairene Arabic, it is ^ wim this suffix . 

maintained to the tgZ-ak or perhaps ^agarat-ak, 

Second, given an underlying formj men as g & . $ ^ 

Ct^ofte**^^"^^ ^ below> on the other 
the penultimate (yielding *bgart-ak). As will 
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hand, assuming the historical epentheticity of -a renders the distribution of 
the vowels susceptible to explanation by general rule. 

Thirdly and finally, the SAnazi dialect described by Cantineau has a general 
constraint preventing sequences of two open syllables. Thus, bagar cattle' may 
occur, but *bagar-ih is impossible. In this case, the vowel of the first syllable is 
elided, giving bgar-ih > bgir-ih 'his cattle 7 . The vowel-initial pronominal suffix 
-ih induces the initial vowel reduction. If -a were a remnant accusative case 
suffix, one would expect that the effect of adding -a to the stem would have 
induced the elision of the stem bagar, as in (11). 

(n) bagar-a 
*bgar-a 

After loss of the case suffixes in pausal form, this should give stems like 
(12) bgar. 

These are not attested in this dialect, however. 

Of course, one could say that the sequence of events was as follows: 

51. Case suffixes: bagar-a 

52. Loss of case suffixes: bagar 

53. Inception of 2 open syllable constraint: bagar y bagar-ih-+bgar-ih. 
This explains why the ostensibly identical forms in (Si) and (S3) yield 
different results. (Si) existed when (S3) did not. However, if this is the case, 
it is unclear how the vowel in (10a) could historically be a reduced case vowel. 
According to (Si)-(S 3 ) all case vowels need to have been deleted from the 
system, in order to explain (S3). 

Iri both Birkeland and Cantineau, therefore, the assumption that non-stem 
suffixal vocalic material is a residue of a short case vowel becomes problem- 
atic, as soon as the implications of the assumption are thought through 
systematically. Nonetheless, the hypothesis may be held open that case traces 
are to be found somewhere in stem or suffixal material. In the remainder of 
this chapter I will attempt a reconstruction of the object suffix pronouns, in 
order to ascertain definitively whether some aspects of the reconstructed 
forms do not in fact go back to case vowels * 



voiirs^Kss: r interprets voweis ° f the 2SG sufc - -* -* ° nginai 

eS^ET^? '"I*"* n0minal Suf&KS — also carried over to verbal object 
Ctath€S1S - H ° Wevcr > no indent arguments justifying this solution are offered 
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8.4. Syllable Structure 

In order to understand a reconstruction of pronominal forms based on their 
form and distribution in the modern Arabic dialects, basic syllable structure 
rules found in the dialects need to be referred to. Various dialects, of course, 
are characterized by different rules. Three rules need to be cited. The first 
relating to epenthetic vowel insertion was already summarized in sect. 3.4.2 
(examples (14), (15)) and so need be repeated here in skeletal form only. 

(13) Linear epenthesis 

(13a) CCC - CzCC (9 = epenthetic vowel), galb-na - galib-na our heart' 

(13b) CCC -* CCpC, galbna -> galbi-na 

A second widespread rule raises a low vowel in an open syllable. 

(14) Low vowel raising 
kabiir kibiir 'big' 
katab kitab 'he wrote 

A third rule is a constraint allowing only one open syllable. Given two open 
syllables in sequence, either the first will be deleted or, depending on mor- 
pheme and dialect, the second syllable will be altered u. some way. Tins rule 
was met in S2 above. 

(15) Open syllable structure constraint 
katab-at ktib-at 'she wrote 
bagara — ► bgura 'a cow* 

Note here that the second syllable is raised before the open syllable, according 
to the previous (14)- 

8.5. A Data Survey 

Por the following analysis the ;bj ect ^^^^Z 
collected and analyzed «r?^S^^)«dthe<te.todf 
sections. The data points are indicated on Mapsi 3^4 ' 

listed in Appendix «. In some "^^^^.doB U avau- 
perceived comparative value, even J^^^^ftonMnAnbic). 

Mostly, however I strove to ^^^v^Yemen, for instance, 
ing on its size and intuitively perceived djaiecxai 
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though geographically small, is extremely diverse dialectally, so four data 
points are included for it. In some cases I generalized to dialect areas, so that 
tor instance Nigeria, Cameroon, and Chad, three countries, have in total only 
our sample points, as the Arabic spoken in this region belongs to one dialect 
area. These forty-nine dialects serve as the raw data from which a set of 
reconstructed forms will be derived. In the process of reconstruction, I will in 
places aUude to secondary developments in certain dialects. However, the main 
tocus of the reconstruction is to derive for each pronoun a form or in some 
cases, forms, which plausibly needs to be postulated into pre-diasporic Arabic. 
These reconstructed forms will then be examined for traces of case suffixes. 

tne methodology, end product, and immediate goal of this reconstruction 
should be clarified here. In sects. 8. 5 - 7> I reconstruct object pronouns based 
on contemporary dialects only. There is no dependence on Classical Arabic, 
anH « t K aSSU T d P^-Anfck forms. In fact, it will be seen in sects. 8.8 
suffix ** J, T Ch ° ften 255111116(1 to be Proto-Arabic, e.g. the 3 FPL 
-nunna (e.g. Behnstedt 1991: 235) themselves are problematic. 

vretZ TZ St T d ' ^ reconstru «i°n itself is understood to be that of 
TWs Z rl (See SCCt - U) - The thus means 'Pre-diasporic form' 
oenin.nl, .a • 5 to be a varie ty or varieties found in the Arabian 

Admittel I P1 7 8 3t ° f the Arabic-Islamic expansion. 

adZat L ITT? 1 : ° f forty - nine dialects ' though relatively large, is not 
amTwol , reCOn5tructi <»i. and I would fully expect that a larger 

Totever Ae * "*? Set ° f reconstructions. 

Rat h r mTnil H m ?° r 8031 ° f tW5 CXercise is not reconstruction per se. 
T^ZS^' ^ t0 Sh ° W Aat Whatever d <*^ reconstructions 
"12 f bS° P , , n ° ne ° f thm ^ ^™ Positing traces of case 

fZ^JStiT* of didects which 1 use 1 beli - ensures * 

the^tivench1 ereSting t0 COrrdate ^ results of ** reconstruction with 

traditt^ordt tZZ^ ta *" k- 

modern dialects , « ^ C ment to which reconstruction based on 

centu^ ^TZZ^Z* ^ ° bSerVati ° nS fr ° m ^ dghth 

tiont? me -tell 501116 U is interesti "g to go beyond a reconstruc- 
when Z insTCe n f ^ * ones. This is done in particular 

instrument of comparative reconstruction* leads to a fairly 

5 As opposed to cases where the r 
such as substrate effects, which eniajk?!^^ 011 ° f * P roto - fo ™ also involves ancillary problems 
contact, as outlined for instance in sect «S "5° circumstances of the groups in 

8 m the <hscuss ion of the 3 MPL object suffix. 
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unambiguous reconstruction. In these cases the proto-form will be identified 
as 'proto-Arabic' and marked with a double asterisk. 

Before beginning, for orientation I give a sample paradigm from Standard 
Arabic of the SG and PL suffix pronouns. 





SG 


PL 


1 


-iy, -niy 


-naa 


2M 


-ka 


-kum 


2F 


-ki 


-kunna 


3 M 


-hu 


-hum 


3F 


-haa 


-hunna 



In the 1SG, -iy is suffixed to nouns and prepositions while -niy is suffixed to 
verbs. 



8.6. Unproblematic Cases, Some Easy Generalizations 

A number of analytic parameters are unproblematic. The following pronom- 
inal forms, for instance, show little or no variation. In the following, to the left 
of the equals sign I place the Standard Arabic rendition of the suffix for ease of 
reference, not as a claim of historical origin. Note that general phenomena 
such as generalizations on the FPL (sect. 8.6.3) are factored out and treated in 
individual sections. 

8.6.1. 1SG 

lSG, -iy, niy = *-i, *'-i, *-ni 

All forty-nine sample points have the same segmental form for the lSG 
object pronoun. The only variation is the different stress. In most dialects the 
suffix is not stressed. In five it is. Four of these are the sample points in the 
western Sudanic Arabic region. In Chadian Arabic both nominal and verbal 
object suffix are stressed, in Nigerian only the nominal. Were the stressed 
version restricted only to the WSA region, they would be seen as an innov- 
ation, the unstressed variant being reconstructed as the proto-form. However, 
the Bdul dialect in southern Jordan (Petra) also has the same stress, and in fact 
stressed iSG forms are found throughout the Sinai and into northeast Egypt 
(de Jong 2000, Behnstedt and Woidich 1985). The WSA forms probably are 
related to these, i.e. ancestral speakers of stressed iSG forms broke away, some 
eventuaUymigratfogmtotheWSAan^ 

de Jong (2000: 13) states that their speakers settled in the region in pre-Islam.c 
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times — the two variants, stressed and unstressed, can be reconstructed into 
pre-diasporic Arabic. 6 



8.6.2. lPl 

iPL naa = -*na 

All but two sample points have the iPL form as -na. Khorasan and Oman 
have -ne. The raising of /a/is quite common in Arabic. Extensive discussion of 
one aspect of this process is found in Ch. 6 on imala. In the present data, raising 
of the 3FSG suffix -ha to -he is also attested, in Hofuf, Bagirmi Arabic, and 
Khorasan (see next point). Oman has -ha. It is therefore possible that the -ne 
variant is old. However, there is otherwise little support for reconstructing a 
unitary proto-split, say joining the ancestors of Khorasan and Oman Arabic 
{*na -> na/ne), at least not in this data. It is equally possible that -ne arose 
independendy in each area, by analogy to other a —> e changes. The systematic - 
ne, -he forms in Khorasan are certainly significant, though at this point can be 
regarded as a local analogical leveling. Note that since there is almost no 
variation on this point, the starred *-na can be taken as a proto- Arabic form 
as well. 



8.6.3. Feminine plural 

The remaining persons may or may not have a distinct feminine plural. 
FPL as a morphological category is found throughout the Arabic-speaking 
world. If a variant has it, it has it throughout the grammatical system (e.g. 
subject marking on verb, object marking in pronouns, FPL demonstratives, 
etc.). Loss of morphological FPL is to be regarded as innovative. Those 
dialects which retain it are as follows, also indicated on Maps i-3- In all 
nineteen sample points have morphological FPL, 40 per cent of the sample: 
Khartoum, Shukriyya, eastern Libya, northern Israel, Ajarma, Bdul, Najdi, 
Abu Dhabi, Rwala, Oman, Basra, Sarfa, Al-Nadhir, Suwwadiyye, al-Mudawwar, 
Uzbekistan, Khorasan, Bagirmi, Nigeria. 



An anonymous reader for OUP points out that Hebrew as well stresses the final - iy of the iSG suffix, 
r 0 n^I!i ^ n ^ ^ ? ^ develo P ment - ^ general, however, Semitic linguistics needs to 

^sf^thtf 7 aHebrew -^g population contact in this case being historically plausible, 

S oririnai fZ WOUld mdeed ^ WSA with the southern Jordanian/Sinaitic varieties, 
since the original point of entry would have been southern Jordan or the Sinai. 
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8.6.4. Dropping the h, -*h y *0 

Three suffixes begin with *h, 3FSG -haa, 3MPL -hum, and 3FPL -hunna (using 
Standard Arabic here as a citation form). The 3MSG form is treated separ- 
ately. In a number of dialects the initial -h may be dropped. Two general 
patterns which pertain to all h-initial suffixes may be summarized here. 

In many Mesopotamian dialects the presence of -h is phonologically con- 
ditioned, at least as represented in the grammars. Christian Baghdadi may be 
taken as typical. 

(17) -ha, -hum after V-, katab-uu-ha 'they wrote it.F 
-a, -um after C-, katab-a 'he wrote it.F 

Dialects represented with this pattern in the sample are Cypriot, Aazex, 
Mardin, CB, JB, Tripoli (Lebanon), Khorasan, Uzbekistan, Teerib (Syria). In 
Daragozii (Jastrow 1973) ~h deletion has gone so far that it occurs in all 
contexts, even after a vowel (e.g. katab-uu-a), so the Mess forms are com- 
pletely generalized. Roth-Laly (1979: 161), writing about Abbeche Arabic m 
Chad, also represents -h deletion as a conditioned variant, as in (17). In 
addition, two dialects, al-Mudawwar in Yemen and Andalusia have h-less 
forms in the 3FSG only. . 

In the current sample, twenty dialects have -h deletion as a categorical or 
variable phenomenon. As is often the case with variable phenomena, precise 
conditions governing the variation are more complex than a simple distribu- 
tion such as (17) describes. Example (17) does capture the basic situation in 
WSA as well. However, more precise variable data may be introduced here. 
Analyzing a 400,000 word corpus of Nigerian Arabic (personal data), 4,995 
tokens of -h deletion are found. The most basic contexts are as (17), after a V- 
and after a C-. Examples of forms and their percentages in the corpus are 
given in (18). In the examples, the 3FSG -fa. suffixed to a form of the verb 
katab 'write' is used for basic illustration, though the phenomenon applies 
equally to -hum and -hinlhan. Note that in addition to simple presence or 
absence of an /h/, the /h/can also be completely assimilated to a preceding 
obstruent, devoicing a voiceless consonant. I note the statistic for this cat- 
egory without further comment (Table 8.1). 

It is interesting to note that -h deletion occurs even in the presen of 
epenthetic vowel insertion, as in <i8c < katab-t-a-ha where 

As a broad percentage of all cases, the h-deletion rules in WSA 0 ^ the 
cateeorical rule in (17), though there is a good deal of leakage. In (18b) /h/is 
ST^SJ manned than deleted after V-. The same tendency 
is disceJble J (t8a), though even here -h is rnamtam ed more than it is 
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Table &i. Deletion and assimilation of prono minal-ft in Nigerian Arabic 
" h Noh- Assimilated -h 

!Sv katab-ha: 3,020 katab-a: 1,842 katap-pa: 421 

WW- katab-oo-ha: 5,225 katab-oo-a: 2,725 

(c) CC- katabt-a-ha: 85 katabt-a-a*: 428 

m^Sj* ° f ^ * U Pr ° n0unced w,th a HL tone contour, aa or ii, which clearly gives each vo«el a 

deleted. However, the distribution shows a significant association, with 
-ft maintained significantly more often after a V-than after a C- (p < .000, 
chisq = i 7 .i, df=i). 

It would not be surprising to find that in a corpus analysis of Mesopota- 
mian Arabic variation of the kind in (18) is not also found, though for our 
historical purposes this point is not essential.? As far as the historical inter- 
pretation goes, pre-diasporic Arabic may be reconstructed as having both 
Dialects where -h is always maintained, and those where -h was deleted. This 
tollows from the basic correspondence between qultu Mesopotamian Arabic 
on the one hand and WSA on the other. Such identical phenomenon do not 
arise independendy. 

It may also be noted that Sibawaihs description of to as a 'transparent' or 
hidden consonant (mfiyy, see 7.1.3) may describe a state of affairs in which 

Z T f lti ?f Sib3Waih ^ s ** the form rudd-a-haa is as if 
the s peak e rs say rudd-aa, without an /h/ present (II: 163. 15). This would 

TnT ! ( Pre - diaSporic construction of both h-and h-less suffixes. 

In the Mesopotamian dialects -h deletion is related to another develop- 

HktonT ^ ,5* ° f StrCSS t0 s y Uable ^fore the object suffix. 

SSnT L 15 C ° nditi0ned by 3 - CC se « uen ~ ' so that ™ Ni 8 erian 
Arabic for instance there is a contrast between: 

(18a) 'katab-a 'he wrote it.M' 
(18b) ka 'tab-ha 'he wrote it.F 

s^ntaft^r ° f ^ 0niy ^een ^e 3MSG and 3FSG object 

suffix after a consonant is the stress placement. 
(19) ka 'tab-a 'he wrote it.F 

f CCment identkal in WSA ™» - the Mesopota- 
mian Arabic. Mesopotamian Arabic has taken the stress shift a step further, 

document a variable reaction of ^ft^ ft ~ dcletion ™ Damascene Arabic, Ismail (2004) also 
on or " ft *«er a consonant 
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shifting stress to all pre-object suffix stem syllables, even when the object 
suffix begins with a vowel. For instance, the 1SG object suffix (nominal) is 
unstressed -i. In Mardin, normally addition of a V-initial syllable to a 'CVCVC 
form has no effect on stress, ' CVCVC- V, as in 'baqar cattle', 'baqar-a one cowl 
When an object suffix is added, however, stress uniformally shifts to the pre- 
pronominal suffix, no matter what its phonological shape. 

(20) ba'qar-i 'my cattle' 
ba'qar-u 'his cattle' 

ba'qar-a 'her cattle' (< ba'qar-ha y note, minimally contrastive with 
'baqar a 'one cow') etc. 

What apparently happened is that once the V-initial suffixes deriving from 
initial *-h became stressed, the stress shift was generalized to all V-initial 
pronominal suffixes. 

Excepting Uzbekistan Arabic, this pre-pronominal stress shift is found 
throughout the Mesopotamian area, but it does not occur in WSA. It there- 
fore should be regarded as innovative in the Mesopotamian area. 

In the following three subsections the three third person object pronouns 
with initial fr-are discussed, the factor of presence or absence of fr-being 
largely factored out of the discussion, it having been treated here. 

8.6.5. 3FSG 

3FSG -haa = *ha/*he 

There are three variants of the 3FSG in the data, -ha (43 tokens), - he (4), and - 
a{ h) ( 3 ).a The forms without -a are due to h-deletion discussed in the previous 
section, though interestingly one of the dialects without h- is al-Mudawwar in 
Yemen The forms with -he are found in Khorasan, mentioned in sect. 8.6.2 
above, Bahariyya, Hofuf, and al-Mudawwar. In addition, -he occurs as a 
conditioned variant after a front [i] or [e] in the Bagirmi dialect of WSA, as in 

(21) 

bagar-ha 
beet-he. 9 

Given the wide, if relatively rare distribution of the -he variant, I recontruct 
both variants into pre-diasporic Arabic. Independent development in Bahar- 
iyya in Egypt, Khorasan in eastern Iran, al-Mudawwar in Yemen, Hofuf in 

• The form -ee from al-Mudawwar (Yemen) is counted twice here, once for -re and once for 

U M ^is dialect the distribution * of the. f^J^tS^ ~< «** 
beet-e 'his house' and the variant -e of the FSG adjective suffix, kabitr-e b lg .F. 
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Saudi Arabia, and Bagirmi in Chad/Cameroon/Nigeria is unlikely. It is per- 
haps tied to the mala phenomenon, discussed in Ch. 7. Sibawaih explicitly 
cites mala forms of the 3FSG suffix, as in Pan yanziSa-hie 'that he take it.F 
out (II: 282. 21). A complete treatment of imala including final -aa would 
shed more light on the issue. Furthermore, as seen in sect. 7.1.3, M was 
observed by Sibawaih to be a 'transparent' consonant (xafiyy) which allows 
harmonic influence from a preceding front vowel. This is the same condition- 
ing factor as behind the Bagirmi forms. 



8.6.6. 3.MPL 
-hum = *hum/*hun 



— nuui/ nun 

re W. C fZ L eSSen , tially ^ forms ' " hVm (thirty-eight cases) and -hVn 
eleven). The vowel is usually /u/, though it may also be IV or lot, in one case 

develon amP C u 14 iS temptin 8 t0 See the "» variant as a local 

devdopment characterizing many of the dialects in the Syrian and northern 

th^S TTr a u M **° ° f the - Sites in the «™t sample are from 

and S t w " bCen Pr ° P0Sed that ^ - hV » variant arose via contact 

Resoondi^ T™' ^ the PL Suffix '*«« (Brockelmann 19 o8: 310). 

Sooment vf- uT*™' Dkm (l973 > P ro P oses an Arabic-internal 

nT" T) ^ maSCUline pr ~ shifts * original -m to 
via analogy to the feminine form, -hunna. 

redTzaflon of^ 9 ^' J* ^ hand ' ° bserves differen «* bet ween the 

Syrian area S u m ascuhne -„ forms in the Mesopotamian/ 
in to 2 oe If t Z Cn mflUenCed ^ an Arama - -bstrate. He adduces 
ZZc K T W " Whkh he com P a - to MaSlula 

to ZL2zizz u t:z <they R r- The finai -* points 

analogical analvZm u ' BehnStedt would a PP ear to accept the 

Neither oTem n R^* ^ **" n ° te Yemeni -pSfidto. 
Arabic in th^uZ gIT* ^ ^ ° f the ™™< ta 
thereisnogenerd nl K , ' m0r P holo ^ a l specificity of this feature- 

a unitary°~lthirS 

whatever its source occurred „ V" ^ lmpUeS that * e innovatl0n ' 
innovated in the S JTZ ^ Spread There are two possibilities: it 

peninsula and into ^j^ 0 * 0 **** area and spread into the Arabian 
into the other two regions"™ ^ "Y^ Afabian peninsula and from AeK 
though here, as elsewhere ^ 

the first case the hVr, A 7 rroboratm 8 ^dence needs to be worked out. In 
hVn development could be a post-diasporic development. 
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In the second -hVn would be a pre-diasporic development, originating in 
Yemen (Tihama in particular) and spreading from there. 

8.6.7. 3-F-PL 

3FPL, hunna = *hin/*han 

As noted above, only nineteen of the dialect samples have a feminine plural. 
Seventeen of these have -hin, two have -han. Despite the rarity of *han> its 
distribution in Bagirmi (WSA) and al-Suwwadiyya in Yemen suggest it may 
have a common origin, which would be pre-diasporic. The status of a 
geminate -nn y as in Standard Arabic, is discussed in sect. 8.9 below. 

8.7. More Difficult Cases 

The following reconstructions are more complicated. 

8.7.1. A: ~ c variation in second person forms 

The second person pronouns have an initial k- or k-like element. In general 
this consonant displays the k - c alternation which characterizes Arabic 
dialects as a whole. Many dialects, including all of those in Africa in this 
sample, have invariable k-. Eastern Arabian, southern Mesopotamian, Jor- 
danian, Israeli, Palestinian, and Syrian Arabic have a palatalization rule, 
whereby, historically k -> c [tj] or ts before a front vowel (see Johnstone 
1963, 1967; Holes, 1991) as in ceef< keef 'how, diic (diits) 'rooster < dnk. The 
palatalization often generalizes to the other velar consonant as well, g - <f j, 
dz or even y (giddaam, dyddaam, dziddaam, yiddaam ( in front'). The palatal 
variants of *-k are part of this broader palatalization phenomenon and 
therefore will not be treated as a separate variable in this chapter. 

In some cases, k - c generalizes outside of its basic palatal context, as in the 
Soukhne (Syria) 2PL -cu. What probably happened here is that the 2FSG 
palatal form, -ri generalized lexically throughout the second person pronoun 
paradigm, cf. 2MSG -ac, as happened in certain other dialects in the region 
(northern rural Palestinian, see Abdel-fawad 1981). 

In the following four sections, I factor out the more general k ~ c alterna- 
tion, using a simple realization with *k'. 

8.7.2. 2RPL 

2FPL kunna = *-kinTkan # /or* dt 

For the second person forms I depart from the previous order (SG > PL 
M > F) in the interest of summarizing the easiest cases first. This begins with 
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the 2FPL, which is either -kin or -kan. Variation between IH and Izl was 
already met in the 3 FPL. Contrary to what might be expected, a far larger 
number of sample points have /a/ in this form than in the 3 FPL, seven of the 
nineteen. Both of the -han 3 FPL dialects have -kan as well, so an implication 
goes from -han > -kan. In this instance, given the rarity of -han, one could 
entertain the hypothesis that -han arose independendy in different areas, by 
analogy to the 2FPL -kan. 



8.7.3- 2M.PL 
kum = *kum/*kun/*ku 



« I^\ Va J l T 15 faUy isomor P h ic with the 3MPL variant -hun (sect. 
8.6.6.3): dialects in this sample with -hun as 3MPL have -hun as 2MPL, and 
vice versa (though against this see sect. 5.8.2). The discussion around -hun 
therefore covers this variant. Most sample points (thirty-three) have -kum. 
tour of the six with -ku are in the WSA area. However, the Bdul dialect in 
ordan as well as Soukhne in Syria have -ku (-cu in the case of Soukhne), so 
independent innovation can be ruled out. The -ku variant is a second sign- 
et isog^^ the WSA area with the Bdul, the first being the stressed 

havina « ^ ^ Whkh the case of WSA speakers 

having specific ancestral links with those of Bdul. 

8.7.4. 2F.SG 

ki = * ik/*ki (pre-diasporic), proto-Arabic »-ki 

catedeac^r 8 ^ ^T' 2FSG ' ^ and 3MSG are the most compli- 
ce ^con^T 8 ^ individual attention - 1 begin with the 2FSG. 
one AeTnXl T n °J ** ^ Suffix ent ^ ^o main problems, 
one die final vowel -1 and one the form of the consonant. I will deal with these 

a^tS^ 8 ° eS *« are *« f-ms, -Ci (thirteen 

Talmoudi 1980- 73 utmxw ^/ gand ^P*"»- Alexander 1997: »95;Susa: 
250, 325; see it I O a - 1956: 15 5' 436; and Tunis: Singer 1980: 

as iLLe^fs^l™ the data is apparently lackin * (Andalusia !; 

proto-form This fo™ , u §> ~ fa is ^ same as the reconstructed 
form. The Lk J^Z"? » * ^ as the Standard Arabic 

otherwise derivable*! general rule ^ f Pmt °- {orm is Aat *" for f " f 
accounted thus: The form -iC on the other hand can be 
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The -ki form in many dialects when suffixed to CC-requires insertion of an 
epenthetic vowel. As seen in sect. 3.4.2 ((14), (15)) this vowel will harmonically 
be [i] before -ki. 

(22) galb-i-ki 'your.F heart' 

Given the proto-form * galb-i-ki, the final -i was lost in the majority of dialects 
(or only once in the proto-ancestor of these dialects) yielding galb-i-k. 
Subsequent to this, what was originally an epenthetic vowel was reinterpreted 
as the vowel of the suffix, -ik. The vowel of the -ik variant is thus an original 
epenthetic vowel, not an original case vowel as Birkeland and others would 
have it. 

The following argues for this interpretation. First there are dialects, two in 
the present sample, where the 2FSG is simply -C, as in Rwala. 

(23) galb-its your.F heart' (with *ki -» ts palatalization as in sect. 8.7.1) 

Rwala along with other northeastern Arabian peninsular dialects, has the 
following distribution of epenthetic vowels (Ingham i994«: 17): 

(24) Epenthesis rule, northeast Arabian peninsular dialects 

CCC ->CC-3-C fift-c -* fift-ic 'I saw you.F' 
WCC WC-3-C rijaal-c -» rijaal-ic 'your.F men'. 

In these dialects a three-consonant sequence is equivalent to a long vowel plus 
two consonants, an equivalence also found sporadically elsewhere, as in the 
Bagirmi dialect of WSA. After VC sequences no epenthesis occurs. 

(25) min-c 'from you.F' 

According to the present analysis, these dialects represent an intermediate 
stage between those dialects which exclusively have -ki, an epenthetic vowel 
being inserted before it under appropriate circumstances, and those dialects 
where the epenthetic vowel has been reinterpreted as a part of the 2FSG suffix. 
The final [i] has been lost in these dialects (see below), but a short [1] before 
the suffix is still epenthetic. 

A second argument pertains to allomorphic variation in the 2FSG suffix. 
A number of dialects have the alternative forms -k ~ -ku The form -ki occurs 
after a long vowel and before a further suffix, as in Cairene. 

(26) faaf-ik 'he saw you.F' 
faaf-uu-ki 'they saw you.F' 
faaf-kii-f 'he did not see you.F' 
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Dialects with one or both of these distributions of the 2FSG include Baskinta, 
Cypnot, Alawite Turkey, Damascus, and Shukriyya. Given original -ki, the 
maintenance of the final [i] in these dialects can be accounted for by appeal to 
complementary conditioning: The final -HI is lost only after a C-, so long as 
no further suffix is added. 

Third in general after a vowel no dialect has a 2FSG with -ik This fact is 
accounted for if the [i] was originally epenthetic. It is not inserted after a long 
vowel, since this is not a context for epenthetic vowel insertion (see (24)). 

the general hne of development can be represented in four steps as follows. 

(27) -*« - (l>j yw _ {iyk ^ 

S mnT eC 1 (WSA L MeS °P° tamian V*« Uzbekistan) maintain the original 
or lln r- rS , 0nly thC C ° nSOnant ( Na ' di - ste P 3). while in most the 
(step 4 t ^ bCen reinter P reted as ^art of the morpheme 

ans^redl^- B J T fa SOme diaIects but not * others cannot be 
sSe whetrti ^ n K mber ° f ^ ™ th "* are fairf y ^rant ° f °P en 
Sect int w ^ Sh ° rt high ° r short low -wek All four WSA 
vowe "in ooenTLl 7 ^ "* ^ are liberal in ^ 

22 and * t 1 e !i (S , ee SCCt 2 - 4a - l) " ^ Bahari ^ d ^ct, Uzbekistan 
^nce for I' u dl3 , leCt ^ J ° rdan are the in this regard. The 

Howevfr m u* * 2 8Bnend reflection for France of a CV syllable. 
accorSr 7 ^ ^ have - ki Variably, and others have it 

tolerant of LI ,, u, 7 he S3me token ' dialects ™ Yemen are very 
conl nf a ^!" J Ct three sample points have -ki after a 

^^^^Vfr^' at,as (i985: 83) - in * enerai those ° f the 

the sampl e Z ifV^ ? ^ * ^ 0ne " 

the form of he .F^uffix " r " *" ^ ° f ^ P eninsular ^ 
8-7-: and discus S do^ ^7^' u^™' 
mroughoutNorthAfrii K notlceabl « that invariable -ik is found 

vowelt while u? ma „ ? ^ h °! eVanetieStendtoavoido P en fables with short 
finally 'aft^ Z^^^. «"* ab <>ve, ^ oLrs only word- 

readily allows WCi <** ^ 15 3 COntext > in these dialects > which 
1 (C g - raam ' havin g thrown'). Otherwise here, and in the 

discussio^ta S^hJjS^S themSe ' VeS «* be part of proto-Arabic; see 

aUomorphic variants: '-ki ~ »-Ud -I -(Ok i ik.^ '° repreSent * e two stages as contemporary, 
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North African varieties, there is a strong tendency to end the word with a 
closed syllable, which the -ik form provides. The maintenance of the recon- 
structed proto-form may thus be broadly correlated with syllable structure 
rules, though working out details is beyond the scope of this book. 11 
Turning to the affrication of the suffix, this maybe reconstructed as follows: 

(28) -Jb' -f (i)ci -> (i)c -> ic 

As noted above, affrication of the 2FSG suffix is part of a general affrication 
tendency found in northern Arabian dialects and those adjacent to this area. 
A full reconstruction cannot therefore be carried out here, though the reader 
can be referred to Holes (1991) for a detailed proposal. 12 The affricated forms 
in any case would indicate an earlier -ki. 



» I count the Qauz form -ky as -CV (T. Prochazka 1988: 126, 140). A crosstabs correlation shows the 
dear tendency for -ki dialects to allow short open syllables. For this. I correlated two variables from the 
data set. One is the form of the 2FSG object pronoun, in which there are two classes, forms w,th final - 
i, and those without (i.e. -*etc). Aifrication and other variables were ^^^^J""^ 
the form of a CaCaC verb when a suffix is added which begins wrth a vowel. The jFSG suffix > V. _was 
chosen as the representative V-initial suffix. This potentially creates a sequences ot ope n syUabfe 
In Nigerian Arabic the sequence stands. Utah + « = katabat "she wrote In Najd. Arab, the ^quenc 
is no, allowed and the first vowe. is deleted. = iktib-at 'she wrote' £e (.5) above). Here other 
factors such as the raising of a low vowel in an open syllable and affrication are .gnored. &»«b™f 
across a number of further variables (see below), the correlation » as follows. Jhe fin. co lumn 
represents dialects where a sequence of CaCa is allowed to stand, whrle the second represents those 
in which reduction is called for. 

katab-at katb-at/iktib-at/kitb-it etc. 

-ki 10 3 

-ik 13 18 

df i, chi sq = 4-5> P < *°34 

which do not allow two open syUables in sequent 

S'JrJXU* a high-low stan vowd contrast « J^^'" ° ^ 
less varieties. 
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The affricated forms, therefore, usually indicate an earlier *i, which in any 
case is reconstructed as a part of the proto-form. 

It may be noted in passing that however old the change in (28) is, the 
attncation and the loss of final [i] apparently occurred at about the same time, 
as there are d,alects with -ki and -c (reconstructing *ci) as well those with -ik 
and -ic ' There is also a dialect in the sample with namely Soukhne in Syria. 
As this dialect occurs along the qultu-gilit dialect boundary, it may be that the 
-am this case arose in part via contact between original gilit -ic speakers and 
qultu -ki speakers (see Behnstedt 1994: 114). 

A final set of forms found in four peninsular dialects (Hofuf, Oman, San'a, 
Al-Suwwadiyya) have -i/as the 2FSG suffix. These forms are cognate with the 
form -ft discussed at some length by Sibawaih." In (28) this line of develop- 
ment is represented as parallel to that of the affricate variant. The -fi variant is 
attested only m Sibawaih. 

Hon" *!? P l°T Un 1 ^ indicated ^constructions. The wide distribu- 
oldern t "* ****** * *°*»P<«* provenance of both. At the 

older proto-stage I assume-** for reasons given above. 

8.7.5. 2M.SG 

-ka 2MSG, *-k/*-ka = proto-Arabic "k or **ka 

affricaTed? ^° ^T?^ VarfantS m ** data > one W. ^ * one case the 
St Sol [Cl 'i tSl ' ^ ^ «- 7 - 1 >- The **** variant -icoccurs 
Second nerf 1 " 6 '^ he CXplained as a i«enu. local leveling of the 

SSJE " I* ^ ~ -* This if. be. 

have/a/ ^ ^ ^ of the dialects, thirty-four in total, 

Arabian nenii"^ °? f? 38 noted) - Four sam P le P** have -fc all in the 
h^eWen haveW* 7 "* ^ ^ Hofuf > R ^ Na ^ ™ e « ' 

steps more arhitr^T J U but not both - *>* solutions involve 
P^S2^ hithert ° "« countered in the current 

decent of 1 ! 0 " " t0 aS P roto - form - «ven this, the 

develop ^^^^ «~ - - - " 

13 The Old Arabic variant jfcif H ■ 
(1992). She suggests that -/ ded^JtF 0 ^' wngeners in Yemeni Arabic are discussed in Watson 

an earlier stage from -fc. There are a number of views on this, 

" ^^^^^^^-men^P.eatimandi.ects. 
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(29) *ka — * *a-ka — * -ak 

The [a] before the prefix was originally an epenthetic vowel inserted in the 
same contexts as (27). In this instance the value [a] for the epenthetic vowel is 
itself a reconstructed form, as there are no contemporary varieties with this 
value of epenthetic vowel in this context. However, the contemporary para- 
digm in sect. 3.4.2 ((15), (16)) indicates that the epenthetic vowel is basically 
harmonic with the vowel of the pronominal morpheme, which in this case 
would have been -[a]. The final [a] was then lost, parallel to the loss of [i] of 
the feminine -ki in many dialects. The epenthetic vowel was reinterpreted as 
part of the 2MSG suffix. 

This derivation is possibly supported by one dialectal observation. In 
Uzbekistan Arabic there exists what was etymologically a participial construc- 
tion in which the original object suffixes came to represent an agent. The basic 
form of this construction was the subject of sect. 5.4.2. The 2MSG -ak suffix 
can therefore represent a subject. This same construction allows express.on of 
both subject and object via pronouns, in the first and second persons the same 
object pronoun series being used for both. In (30) the suffix -ak is the subject. 

(30) zoorb-in-ak baqara 'you.M hit the cow' 

In (31), the object is represented pronominally via -ni. In this case, the 2MSG 
suffix, otherwise -ak, takes the form -akaa- 

(31) hint zoorb-in-ak-aa-ni 

'You.M hit me' (Zimmerman 2002: 93). 

It could be that the -aa which appears before a pronominal object represents 

the reconstructed [a] of *ka. ok;^ 
There are two interpretive problems with this. First, when a Sub,ect-Ob,ec 
sequence is represented in this construction by two pronouns, the subject 
always ends in a long vowel. Thus, whereas unsuffixed the 2MPL is -kum, 
when a further suffix is added the form -kuu appears. 

(32) hintu zorb-in-kum 
you.MPL hit-in-you.MPL 
'You.MPL have hit' 

(33) hintu zorb-in-kuu-nii 

'You have hit me' (Zimmerman 2002: 96) 
In this verbal construction in Uzbekistan Arabic third person plural subject 
forms use the etymological sound plural suffixes^ 
further object suffix is added, an -aa may appear before the suffix. In this case 
-aa appears to be optional. 
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(34a) haloo zorb-iin-aa-ha 
the y hit-PL-aa-her 
'They have hit her'. 

(34b) halaan zorb-aat-aa-hum 

They.F have hit them' (Zimmerman 2002: 97-8) 

Whereas in the masculine form (34a) the -aa is conceivably etymological -a of 
-una, in (34b) it has no correspondence in Old Arabic. Looking at ((30)- 

(34) ), there is thus clearly a morpho-phonological constraint operative, 
militating against a C-C sequence at the subject-object suffix boundary, -aa 
insertion alleviates this sequence. Given this synchronic situation, the 
-aa which is inserted could derive from etymological -ka, -Una, but it could 
equally stem from a later morpho-phonological rule specific to Uzbekistan 
Arabic which alleviates C-C sequences, as stated. 

oJ^^ 2* W ° rkS PerfeCtly f ° r those ^"temporary dialects with -ak as the 
suffix > * « Problematic in other cases 

Parallel ^ ^ " ^ ****** P eninsula ' >™G is -k alone. 

ParaM to the 2FSG suffix in these dialects (all affricated -c), an epenthetic 
vowel is inserted after WC- or CC, Example (35) replicates (24) exacdy. 

(35) Epenthesis rule, northeast Arabian dialects, zMSG 

WCC WC 3 ; C r fift ~\, ^^'1-wyou.MSG' 

vs ti„^I StyUUf ' k ^«>"/-'ityour.MSG. swords' 

vs. min-k from you.MSG' 

u^e^ thC [3] W3S l0St ' and the suffi * -* -s left, to pick 

Z L l can teU 7 " r ThCre is n ° ^ for or ^ this 3S 

needTorTbSy^^ 

situation in th» ,k 77 al " a ' and " replicates the contemporary 

JsgT^^ 

Daragozu). In additl ^ AaZCX ' 

2MSG reflex Li exS'th ^ ^ "* This f ° rm is ex P Ucabk aS * 

epenthetic vowel [i] in f«> SG 18 denved (see (27)) " 

now -fcis j me remte rpreted as a part of the 2MSG suffix, 

15 From the region can be f H 
you.M anywhere. The morphemic fSt Tt**' law fi ™*aan 'if it (a small bullet) hits 

m close juncture to prevent a CCC seem ^ l * y ° U ' ^ the * added 35 ™ epenthetic vowel 
be morphologized by analogy to the relnZ j ^ 3 VOcaUc modeI for * "CV suffix, which could 
57 iu uie reconstructed FSG **-ki 
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It should also be noted that the pausal form -k 2MSG is noted in Sibawaih, 
bi-hukm-i-k 'by your judgment* (II: 304. 18). Interestingly, his example in 
the genitive formally replicates the allomorphemic form -ik which would 
appear after two consonants in northeast Arabian dialects, as stated in (35). 
In passing, it hardly needs repeating that there is no comparative linguistic 
justification for seeing the modern variant -ik as arising from the genitive -f + 
pausal form -L Note also that there are a number of instances cited in this 
book where modern dialectal attestations are formally identical to citations in 
Sibawaih, even if the underlying rules accounting for them are different (see 
e.g. in Ch. 3 (19) and n. 31). This mutual shadowing requires resolution at the 
deeper level of proto-reconstruction. 

In many North African varieties (Fez, Tripoli, Mzab, Tunis), the form -ifc 
common second person masculine/feminine singular form probably derives 
from the 2MSG -ak > ik, not from original -ik. In most North African 
varieties a short low vowel in an unstressed closed syllable is raised. 

(36) kammil 'he finished' < kammal 

The normally unstressed -ak would regularly raise to -ik under the same rule. 

The problem for the 2MSG reconstruction *k is accounting for the [a] in 
other dialects. As in (29), its origin would be seen as epenthetic. However, 
motivation for the value [a] as opposed to [i] needs to be found. Here one 
could to appeal to analogy with the final vowel of independent pronouns, e.g 
2M intatf inti, as well as appeal to an avoidance factor: all dialects with 2FSG 
have 2MSG -ak" The [a] value would be a default value to disambiguate the 
2SG object suffix. However, whereas here one avoids the problem of the arbit rary 
deletion of final [a], the resultant vowel [a] of -ak is partly arbitrary as well. 

8.7.6. 3MSG. 

hu = *-hu, possibly also *Vhu 

The final suffix is basically reconstructed using procedures already found m 
8.7.4, with the feminine singular suffix -ki. No contemporary d ia l ec ts have 
invariable -hu. There are, however, a few ^ dialects hke Mardm and ^ 
with the variant -hu after a long vowel and * » 

suffix (Cairene). This parallels the alternate of the 2FSG suffix, -tk ~ -kt 

noted in (26). 

(37) faaf-uu-hu 'they saw him' 
faaf-uu-huu-f 'they didn't see him 

u M^rth African dialects where ik and -ak have fallen together in -it 
16 Except of course those North African oiaicv 
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In a few dialects, -h alone appears after a long vowel, as in Najdi and Hofuf. 

(38) faaf-uu-h 

That there was an [h] in the suffix is confirmed by the Cypriot Arabic variant 
-x after a long vowel. 

(39) faaf-uu-x 

In Cypriot Arabic, *h regularly is realized as Ixl. 

Most dialects have - u alone. These would be explained by the same chain as 
the second person singular chains in (27) and (35). 

(40) *hu ( u )hu ->uh-^ u" 

Under this interpretation, the -u of these suffixes is an epenthetic vowel 
etymologically - Note that in this interpretation the -hu variant might also 
be taken as the proto-form as well. 

vlT^tT' ^T aIa ' San>a ' Baharf yy a > Najdi, and Suwwadiyye have the 
12 V a I eaStem m Y™ Arabic, according to Mitchell has 

PI ™V ° ne ^nation for this variant will be given below. 

Eleven dialects ln the sample have a low vowel, -a, as in WSA faaf-a 'he saw 
him These include WSA, ELA, and Mesopotamian gilit, and Abu Dhabi and 
Tbese rh?K emi0n ° f * e featUre «»« for pre-diasporic status. 
dialL^T 25 a Spedal c °n*>nantal harmony rule. In many 

m*££r °T 3 8akaWa Syndrome in which a gn« ural COD - 

sonant mduces a low vowel epenthetic vowel after it (see sect. 3^.2 (17)). 

(41) gahwa -» ^ Wfl coffee- 



dialectal evidence to the excWon of n ^""r" 1 ? ^constructs object pronouns on the basis of 
forms. Nishio (, 9 86- u) s^atXh ^ ^ ^ the two third person singular 

dialects (e.g. Shammar °S , TnT u ° hMSG forms m various northern Arabia " 

epenthesis) vs. -hu (withoutUn fectTh^h """P™** <° «>y *cond stage, -uhu (with 

ramjm-? 'his sheep' No epenfh«i« I. „ j 7* "\ (40) fUns mt0 a Problem in the context -VC, as in 
(I assume the stress without t C ° n,ext ' so the form *«« * expected, ra'nam-hu 

context all dialects go back to avTffi °° w H ° Wever - such a refl « " unattested. Instead, in this 
Shammar rnem-^ etc. In the present ^^'^J/ "T""'" ' Us shee P'- ELA or «"»«-* 

rule. I leave this context open as a omW v VOWel - initial *umx is provided by a vowel epenthesis 
out which is crucial to this dvJ^lTi solutions roight be proposed, but one can be ruled 

" It does not appear Wfc^T^. vowel goes back to a case suffix. 
7-6.4). Given the pre diasTric * f °™ to me h ^«ion third person pronouns (sect, 

that many dialects which do not haJe il ed ' imply ^ ddetin 8 the-h. A major problem is 
and Tunisia as well as Maltese in this ™ el «"» ™le, all those in Morocco, Mauritania, Algeria, 
necessary to postulate the -fc deletion onTm me jM^gT"^ ^ Suffix ""■ 11 W0U ' d * 
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In (41), the /h/ induces insertion of /a/ after it (similarly ahamar < ahmar'Tcd', 
Wiarif< feffn/'he knows' etc.). It could be that in this case the following -h 
induces insertion of the epenthetic vowel [a] rather than [u], as in (42). 

(42) *hu — ► a-hu — ► a/j -+ a 

One problem with this suggestion is that in attested contemporary dialects, 
the epenthetic vowel is either harmonic with the vowel of the suffix, or has the 
default value [i]. As an alternative, one could reconstruct two variants of the 
3MSG, one a high vowel, one a low. One small piece of evidence in favor of 
this perspective comes from eastern Libyan Arabic. This has two variants, -ih 
after a high vowel/non-guttural consonant and -ah or -a after a low vowel/ 
guttural consonant. ELA is one of a number of dialects where [i] and [a] 
alternate morpho-phonemically elsewhere as well, for instance harmonically 
with the vowel of the stem. In the following, for instance, the preformative 
vowel has the values [a] or [i] according to the stem vowel. 

(43a) t-a- f rab 'she drinks' 
(43b) t-i-ktib 'she writes' 

If this alternation goes back to pre-diasporic Arabic, which 1 believe to be the 
case (see sect. 2.4.2 (25) for related evidence), it could be that the epenthetic 
vowel was determined harmonically, some varieties (Rwala, Bahanyya, etc.) 
then generalizing -ih, others, as above, -a, and ELA maintaining both. 

(44) (aJCgut-h -» (a)Cgut-a-h 

(i/u)C-h -» (i/u)C-i-h 
Under this interpretation there are two 3MSG pre-diasporic forms, distin- 
guished primarily by epenthetic vowel rule One form, 
the epenthetic vowel [u], as in (40). The other, either -/,« or » tied 
to the rule (44). Final vowel length is not dealt with in this book (see Ch. 
3 nn. 25, 27). 

8.8. Case Traces? 

In the following table for a general orientation the results offfie reconstru. 

tion of pronominal suffix forms into P^^.?^^tS 
evidence is compared to the forms in Classical Arab.c. I put in bold variants 
^e identL in Classical Arabic and the current independent recon- 
struction based on modern dialects. 
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(45) Classical Arabic Reconstruction on basis of comparative dialectal 
evidence 

1 

SG 

-iy, -niy _i, ni, 'j 

PL. -naa na 

2 

MSG. -ka ka or k 

F-ki ki 
PL 

M "kum kum/ku 
F -kunna kin/kan 

3 

SG 

M -hu hu 

F " ha a ha/he 
PL 

M h um hum/hun 

F -hunna hin/han 

rTrtirnl^ pr ° noUns ' a reconstruction of V, rather than specifying a 

Z^Ta^ 01 ° f CHC ' ^ H = a hi g h vowel, is perhaps 

Z Tit in ch - 2 * 4116 short hi * h vowds ^ /«/ •» ° ften 

modem Z « °, ™ ^ Variati ° n both in ^ical sources and in 
boo^cttnn^ kn8th iS ^ ** ^ tem ^ in ^ 

has a final » r f J*™ iS " feminine P ,u "» ^ where CA 
relativized considerably m sect. 8.9 below, however 

vow^wSueri 8 * * historical StatUS ° f ** 

the obtetonZ ^^^^occurmvariouscontextsbefo^ 

reinteS^Zrf iV" 1 «*- *"* <* haVe teB 
(sect. 8^.2/3) ^ 38 m P^son singular forms 

c^3SL:^%f^ noted above in * e f 

ofsayiF-iitand^M „l t °™ ^""^Ption has been that the vowels 

leastto BroTi^nT T 'T' vow ^ ™s idea goes back at 
Brockelmann ( 19 o8: 309). As noted already in a number of places, the 
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existence of case vowels in Old Arabic and their loss' in Neo-Arabic has been 
used as a prime structural marker of the difference between the two varieties. 
However, there are few convincing instances of traces of these vowels in the 
dialects. Such would be expected if a case-variety was at all an ancestor of the 
modern dialects. The suffix pronouns therefore are an important test case. 
The question here is in what sense the relevant vowels are in fact a missing link 
between Old Arabic and Neo-Arabic. 

Problems relating to this interpretation have already been alluded to in sect. 
8.2. In this section I will outline five reasons why the reconstruction of 
pronominal suffixes argues for an epenthetic vowel status, either in a syn- 
chronic or in a synchronic and diachronic sense. They have no etymological 
relationship to an original case vowel. Furthermore, there is, in general, no 
evidence from the protected stem + object suffix position which shows a trace 
of a case vowel. All discussion here relates to data discussed above already, so I 
will be perfunctory. The main argumentation refers to reconstructed forms, 
those which can be taken back to pre-diasporic Arabic. 

1. -h deletion and assimilation. In the third person forms in many dialects 
the initial -h (-hu, ha, hum, hin) is lost in various contexts. Most frequently, 
they are lost after a consonant, maintained after a vowel. Obviously, the post- 
consonant deletion is explicable only in a system where there is no intervening 
vowel, which the case marker is (see paradigm in (7) above). Since the h- 
deletion varieties are reconstructed back to pre-diasporic Arabic, it follows 
that this variety lacked the case inflectional vowel. A similar argument applies 
to those cases where an -h is assimilated to a preceding voiceless consonant 
(not discussed extensively in this chapter). 

2. Stem form change. This argument has been explained above, in the 
discussion of Cantineau's observations. Cantineau assumes that the /a/of the 
2MSG -ak is a remnant of the accusative case. However, in the SAnaza dialect 
in the form bgar-at-k your cow* from *bagarat-a-ka, there is no explanation 
as to why the syllabification has the outcome which it does, with the first 
vowel and the case vowel but not the other vowels deleted. 

3 Epenthesis. The epenthesis rules needed to account for the appearance 
of vowels before object suffixes are in many dialects identical to those in other 
contexts. In the eastern Libyan dialect, for instance, there is a general rule 
which inserts a vowel in a CCC context, as CCC - CCC. This is illustrated in 
sect. 8.4 above, as well as in Chs. 3 and 6. 

(46) galb-na -> galib-na 'our heart' 
yi-ktb-u -> yikitbu 'they.M write' 
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This rule has a wide distribution among dialects, suggesting that it is a pre- 
diasporic relic which acted on caseless forms. 

Similarly, a number of Arabian peninsular dialects have an epenthetic rule 
which is sensitive only to the quantity of the final stem syllable. For all suffixes 
beginning with a consonant (-fc -c, -ha, -no, -kum, -cm, hum, -hin) the rule is: 

(47) insert an epenthetic vowel after WC- or CC- stems, otherwise do not 
insert. 

This yields, for instance, the contrast, 

(48) rijaal-ic 'your.F men' 
bugar-c 'your.F cattle'. 

The phonological basis of the rule is clear, and I think it would be linguistic- 
ally perverse to suggest that the [i] of -ic is somehow a remnant of a genitive 
case suffix. 

4- Vowel harmony. The form of the epenthetic vowels are adequately 
accounted for by simple rules of vowel harmony or assimilation. The value 
W vs. laj in the following is straightforwardly a function of the vowel of the 
pronominal suffix. 

(49) darb-i-ki 'your.F road' (Nigerian Arabic) 
darb-a-ha 'her road' 

There is no need to see in these the remnants of a genitive (-0 or an accusative 
befor TlIrT* SUCh WOUld kad tG Ae 4 uestion ' wfa y * g^e survives 
ChT£ f Tu 3,1 aCCUS3tive before a 3 pSG - A* Ported out in n. 31 in 
vnwJ T m f bmuh an identica l rule of epenthetic vowel insertion with 
Ch ^r 10 " 7 temined by P™°<ninal suffix can be found (II: 163, 

mL^rT °^P enthetic VOWel status - In *e ^SG, 2MSG (under one 
XTSS T 3 fu ° bjeCt recon ^ons it was posulated that an 
nouTstfnx tZ ^logized as part of the object pro- 

suX u^fl ' aCC ° rdmg t0 Ae reco ^ruction chain in (40), the 3 MSG 
TTconvefr 7 **** 35 311 epenthetic vowel. 

™tZZZ 15 I" ?* ° f 311 ° riginal e P enthetic vowel, whose presence 
ortZ l iT* Ph0n0l08iCal ^ ( - ^ 3 above), no" of an 

ItZ^rZr^J 0 ^ * five P^nomena. (1) Some of the 
i voweTb^T * ""T t0 a V ° Wdless stem ^ thek realization, (2) 
vowel before a suffix can be exhaustively explained as an epenthetic vowel, 
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and (3) there is no need to see in these epenthetic vowels the remnants of a 
case suffix origin, nor is there any evidence from reconstruction that the 
epenthetic vowels derive from old case markers. In short, there is nothing in 
a comparative study of the origin of the dialectal object pronoun suffixes 
which hints at case traces. 

8.9. Harris Birkeland and Old Arabic Object Pronoun 
Reconstruction 

It is appropriate to end this chapter by returning to Birkeland's ideas. Birke- 
land reconstructs only the object pronouns to the extent that they are 
problematic within the Old Arabic literature. Four forms he deals with are 
relevant to the current discussion. In these Birkeland follows August Fischer 
(1926) and others (e.g. Reckendorf 1895/1967): 39<>; Brockelmann 1908: 309- 
10) assuming the following proto-forms. It should be noted, however, that 
A. Fischer, whom Birkeland most heavily relied on, can hardly be said to have 
reconstructed anything. While his 1926 article has a wealth of observations 
from a panoply of Old Arabic sources, his conclusion (1926: 402) has more the 
character of a census than a reconstruction. He writes, for instance that 'hu 
generally was realized as hud ('hu lautete im allgemeinen huu>). That more 
sources cite huu than -hu or another variant is hardly criterial in the com- 
parative method, however. In any case, Birkeland assumes the following 
proto-forms, which are also often assumed today (e.g. Fischer 1972: 126). 

(50) *-huw3MSG 19 
*-hiy3FSG 
*-humuw 3MPL 
*-kumuw 3FPL 

Birkeland derives variant forms as later developments. There is a problem in 
this approach, however, when the issue is limited to the Old Arabic sources. 
The basic problem is that the set of forms in (50) is not the only variants 
attested in the classical literature, which means that (50) is a reconstruction 
which itself needs to be justified. 

NUhio om >3> on ^ IZT^^^T^Z 
amorphic 3MSG object ^parallel reconstruct of the 3 FSG 

reconstruction of thts form however ^^T^nlo ^a, whereas for the 3 FSG a length 
form -halhaa. I will not go into detaUs h ^*" dulects (e .g. Shammar "her 

i^^s^^^ * - - ^ - 

found for the 3MSG suffix. 
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J ^"l^r ?f l ° n herC ^ the 3SG forms - There are thr ^e forms noted 
or the 3 MSG. A basic distribution for these, found for instance in Farm? 
U- 223) and m the QiraaPaat literature (Ibn Mujahid, 130), are described as 
being in complementary distribution, -hu and -huw. -hu occurs after a long 
vowel, -huw after a short vowel or consonant. 

(51) daraba-huw 'he hit him'. 
ialay-hiy on him' 

vs. 

(52) Pabaa-hu 'his father' 

xuduw-hu 'take.MPL-him' (Sibawaih II: 318, ch. 502) 

Sft,^^ 011 ^ ° ften re P resented Classical Arabic par excellence. 

Aa rLr ver> r es , variants here - <»>. * «*» **- 

tolpoTrs J ? (?,>m<Mm) is better here - The complementarity in 
for^ are r^ a K Va "cf C phenomenon - 1" pausal position only the short 

-Tor ' ' ^ ^ dCar WhCther th£y 

andT?A Wh Cr f SG altemative ^ the Koranic ladings of SAasim 
al PASmash, where the form ends in -ft (I : 223) ^ 1: 388) . 8 

(53) Paxaa-h 'his brother' 

There are also bedouins who realize the pronoun with -ft after a vowel. 

(54) darab-tu-h 
T hit him'. 

Farra? further notes that there ar< . ^ • 

ably use the form -hu, never ^ ^ " may * inferred ' " 
sumn^^j^.^ basic, which is to say initial 

realization as in t^J^T ^ ^ ^ ^ 

sect. 8.1). However hn m u ! 35 ^ 311 (w) realization (see 

such as KisaK who' in r T ^ that there are re P orts of readerS 

have the realization h» where one mi gbt expect -huw instead 

SAsim and IbT^r vlrr^ ^ ~ him> others who have -ft, like 

always to have recited with 1 u **** ° U ° ther hand is rep ° rted 
forget it'. In the Oir<m?n„*v? ° ng ' eg - ?a ™<*aniy-huw 'he made me 
QnaaPaat hterature, therefore, all variants are attested. 
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For the two plural forms in (50), Sibawaih notes that in context position 
there is free variation (kunta bi-l-xiyaar Pin JiPta hadafta wa Pin JiPta 
PaGbatta, II: 319* 8). 

(55) Salay-kumuw ~ Palay-kum maal 'You.MPL have wealth' 
laday-himiy ~ laday-him maal 

Sibawaih explains here that the -uwox -iy may avoid a short variant, -kumu, - 
hurnu, since one motivation for using the -m final form is to avoid sequences 
of open syllables, and retaining a short vowel at the end would be counter- 
productive to this purpose (see Ch. 2 (21)). However, should the need for a 
short vowel occur, a -u or, harmonically, an -i will be appended. From 
SibawauYs examples the need arises when in context a sequence of three 
consonants would otherwise occur. In the following, the final - u is considered 
a shortened form of -humuw, not an epenthetic vowel. 

(56) Salay-himu l-maal 'they owe money 

In the QiraaPaat as well both V-final and m-final forms vary (Ibn Mujahid, 
108-12). 

Before coming to a general conclusion, it is relevant to discuss remaining 
object pronominal forms, even if these were not explicitly dealt with 
by Birkeland. These are the feminine plural forms and the second person 
singular: 

(57) -kunna 2FPL 
-hunna 3FPL 
-ka 2MSG 
-&2FSG. 

As noted above in sect. 8.8, in regards to the feminine plural forms the 
reconstruction in the dialect forms (see sect. 8.6.7), appears to differ slightly 
from Sibawaihs forms, represented in (57). However, this difference needs to 
be relativized. In most dialects with a feminine plural, there are no or few 
contexts where a further morpheme can be added to an object pronoun. 
Dialects with the FPL, for instance, happen not to be those which suffix a 
negative -/at the end of a word. One can look at the comparable FPL subject 
suffix on verbs, however, either -in or -an, depending on dialect. In WSA it is 
-an. When a further vowel-initial suffix is added, the [n] doubles, as in 
Nigerian Arabic, 

(58) katab-an 'they.F wrote' 
katab-an-n-a 'they.F wrote itM' 
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article" 1 geminateS bef ° re 3 direct ob ^ ect ginning with the definite 

(59) ?irf-ann aj-jaar 

know-FPL DEF-neighbor 
'They know the neighbor'. 
fthim-ann al-kalaam 
understood-FPL DEF-matter 
'They.F understood the matter'. 

Such forms are comparable to the CA FPL object suffix forms - kunna, -hunna 
in having a geminate -nn. 

A™ T ^ abk ^ PaUSal $tatUS ° f the FPL forms are somewhat puzzling. 
lon.H K 8 , T ^ ^^n. in pausal position the final short /a/ 
should be lost (see (1) above). 

(60a) bayt-u-kunna*-. bayt-u-kunn* 'younFPL house' 
(60b) bayt-u-hunna#-+bayt-u-hunn# 

P ™L h sri uces an ^ doubie «— s ^ uence in pre - 

paufern^tT 016 ™ 6X31,11,16 ** the Verbal 2FPL - tunna may in 

pause appear before an intrusive -ft. 

(61) dahab-tunm-h# <you.FPL. went' (II: 303. 7) 

mennWdt^r^ t0 ** ^ Suffix -eU, not explicidy 

2 adSl t ' N r nCtheleSS ' Sib -aih also notes that many Art. do 
probkmatic i " P osition " * this case (57a, b) are particularly 

Cn^LT^i 6 ,*" 1 ^ PaUSal f °™ s here ™aintain tne final -* 
na"vf wtch^ ^ \ &Ven SibaWaih ' S ^ menti °n of the -h alter- 
the ^tSt::^ P"— «- — * "on-pausa,. If 
allowed so th e ^ . se quence anses. However, n«# is not 

For the Jo ZZa rec °n«ructed here (sects. 8.6.7, 8. 7 .2).*> 

variants: P*" 0 " SmgUlar forms Si °™aih notes the following 

(62) 2MSG: -ka, -kaa-, -k 
2FSG: -ki,-kii-,J i)kiJ . 

20 Alternatively, a CC# seaueno- i A 
urdud* (Sibawaih II: 162). ^ * in the imperative of doubled verbs, rudd# - 
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-ka and -fa' are non-pausal forms and correspond to Standard Arabic, -kaa 
and -kii occur among some Arabs before a pronominal suffix: 

(63) Pu-'itiy-kaa-haa 
T-give-you.M-it.F' 
'I give you it.F' 
PuStiy-kii-hi 

T give you.F-it.M' (II: 323. 17)- 
Sibawaih cites pre-pronominal variants with the short variant as well: 

(64) PaStaa-ka-niy 

'He gave you.M me' (I: 355- 19)- 

The two feminine variants -fi and -fa/are noted as variants among the Tamim 
and Banu Assad (II: 322, ch. 504; see sect. 8.7.4 above). In discussing the cause 
for these forms, Sibawaih notes that -fi and -fci/are motivated by the desire to 
distinguish between the M and F forms in pause, since the masculine form is 
realized as -it This point is elliptic. It seems to imply that elswhere, against the 
general rules for pause, -ka and -ki do not fall together in pause, but that in 
this dialect they would, but for the realization of the 2F as 

The main point of the discussion in this section is that looked at as a group, 
object pronouns are exceptional to Birkeland's purported development, 
whereby in pausal position long vowels are shortened, short vowels are 
deleted. Regarding the short vowels in -ki, -ka, -kunna, and -hunna, ,t may 
be interpreted that in fact there were variants described by the Arabic gram- 
marians in which these vowels are not deleted at all, the -a being left ,n ta« 
against the rules of pause. If normal pausal behavior is assumed, then forms 
like those in sect. 8.6.7 are implied. 

The situation with the long vowels in Birkeland 's ™^™™J^" 
problematic in its own way. Birkeland himself in his character^ 
nessrecognizedffieproblemanddevotedanentirechapteK 

reahzatJnof the 3MSG *-h»w. Context - Wshould * 
seen above, however, besides -hu, -h is attested as well. Mo^ve^en n 
context -huw alternates with -hu according to rules discussed ui relation to 

(SSO) Sl^ 
three stages, thus: 

(65) 1. *huw 

2a. huw after V 

t £££ —d*— • »-"• 

giving -h. 
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This is a logical possibility, of course, but there is no independent motivation 
for it. On the basis of stage 2, there should be pausal forms in -hu. Birkeland, 
however, takes the form in 3, -h to be the normal pausal form. Taking 2b as the 
source, this gives the expected pausal form. Since, however, 2a, 2b, and 3 are all 
contemporary, Birkeland has to appeal to the deus ex machina of multiple, 
coexisting dialects; otherwise one would expect a pausal symmetry, -hu/h 
paralleling the context symmetry -huw/hu. Such a pausal symmetry is no- 
where described in the grammars or Koranic commentaries, however. The 
Arabic grammarians, according to Birkeland, therefore took a dialect as their 
norm which uniformly generalized 2b as the basis of pausal forms. 

As by now should be familiar, other explanations for the development of 
forms attested in the classical literature should be entertained. The easiest one, 
which I would adopt, in fact is as follows: 

(66) 1. *hu 

2a. huw after short vowel 
2b. hu after long vowel 
2c. ft in pause. 

Given a proto-form *hu, the variants -huw, - hu and -h follow by rule. Note 
that it is even possible to begin with the pausal form: 

(67) 1. */i 

2a. huw after short vowel 
2b. hu after long vowel 
2c. h in pause. 

The only preference for (66) over (6 7 ) resides in the need to specify the vowel 
/u/ in (67). Y 7 

» ^T^T Whkh 1 ° ffer in favor of (66) over (65) and (67) 

1. u , SamC reconstructi «n which a consideration of modern 

directs yields (see sect. 8.7.6). Very probably a much closer look at Old 

™Z TT T P 7 3 ^ Study ° f the varian * * the Koranic readers, 
would .ndrcate how widespread the long and short vowel variants in fact are, 

I ! I vlT WOlUd ; hed ^ *** ° n * e ™ of whether *hu or *huw 
is a more hkely proto-form. In the current study, in any case, *ku is preferred. 

entire^ or 0 "' " ^ HaSSdbach ^> basin S her sourCe$ 

Zto SemirTT VC Semitk eXdudin 8 dial -ts, concludes that 

StSL^ Pr ° nOUnS WCTe Sh ° rt ' for *« lSG > lPL ' If 

^ 0n k e ' h WOUld again ** Arabic dialect, are 

in certam respects more 'archaic' in a proto-Semitic context than is Classical 
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Arabic, and at the same time confirm that evidence from the dialects is 
direcdy relevant to proto-Semitic reconstruction. 

Before closing this chapter, I should point out that the interpretation of 
Arabic history advocated here is at its core very close to that expressed by Carl 
Vollers (1892: 154) over a hundred years ago. Basing his argument on Arabic 
phonetics, he suggested, 'As regards the vulgar Arabic, it is very probable that 
it is an older layer than the classical language, and that therefore the classical 
Arabic is, from the phonetic point of view, the youngest prehistoric offshoot 
of the Semitic stock.' Vollers, to my knowledge, never developed his argument 
in a more detail than this, and like his contemporaries he did not work out his 
argument in the framework of a rigorous comparative methodology, in 
particular not indicating what the older vulgar Arabic phonetic stock was as 
compared to Classical Arabic. Moreover, the bulk of the argumentation in the 
present work only allows the conclusion that modern dialects often mamtam 
features which either are identical with forms attested somewhere m Old 
Arabic but for whatever reason are not necessarily recognized as bemg part of 
Classical Arabic, or allow reconstruction into the pre-diasponc era. No claims 
are made about the ancientness of 'vulgar Arabic vs. 'Classical Arabic, 
constructs which in any case are dangerously a prioristic from a comparative 
perspective. Nonetheless, it appears to be the case that interpretations of 
Arabic language history in Western scholarship were once more variegated 
and nuanced than they are today. 



9 



Summary and Epilogue 



The main linguistic points of this work can be represented in three categories. 
The basis of the three is the comparative historical relation between Arabic in 
what I have termed the pre-diasporic period and the present-day dialects. I list 
only the issues which have been dealt with in detail. There is no point in 
presenting a longer list of potential supporting evidence so long as the 
comparative arguments are outstanding. 

9-1. Reconstruction and Continuity with Old Arabic 

In the first category are phenomena which essentially are identical in at least 
some varieties of contemporary Arabic and Old Arabic. As will be recalled, 
Old Arabic in my terminology is the corpus of written attestations between 
around 650-850. There are four main topics which fall into this category. 

• Variation in short high vowels: contrastive if at all only in restricted 
positions, often lexically determined (Ch 2); 

• imala (Ch. 7); 

• suffix object pronouns (Ch. 8); 

• reconstruction of imperfect verb (Ch. 6). 

The conclusions for this category, it should be recalled, were reached by 
reconstructing pre-diasporic Arabic solely on the basis of the modern dialects, 
and correlating these results with the earliest grammatical descriptions. In 
each case, results of the reconstruction dovetailed nicely with early descrip- 
tions, though the correspondence is also based on generalized inferences in 
the case of the imperfect verb. 

2. Reconstructs forms not identical to attested Old Arabic, but on a 
comparahve basis, at least as old: 

• intrusive -in, linker -n (Chs. 3, 5); 

• many features discussed in Ch. 5. 
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The elements in this category are solely artefacts of reconstruction. However, 
given the very wide contemporary distribution of the features, at an extreme 
attested both in Nigerian Arabic and in the Arabic of Uzbekistan, independent 
parallel development can in most instances with certainty be ruled out. Pre- 
diasporic Arabic thereby becomes an object characterized by a good deal more 
variation than is found Old Arabic alone. 

3. Discontinuity with some varieties of Old Arabic 

• lack of case endings (Chs. 3, 4)- 
This class has elements of the first two. The universal lack of case endings in 
the contemporary dialects is as the second category; indications that the short 
vowel case endings were not a robust system in Old Arabic, however, allows an 
interpretation as with the first category. Moreover, the short vowel case 
endings are phonologically nothing more than the same short vowels with 
restricted contrastive status. . 

Certainly the conclusions of these three categories can be graded for their 
adherence both to a result commensurate with an application of the com- 
parative method and to an interpretation of the given phenomenon ,n Old 
Arabic sources. In this sense for instance, the interpretation of mala given he 
I believe is a relatively clear issue. On the other hand, my reading of the c« 
endings though compatible with comparative arguments, is less certain in 
particular because an explanation for how case solved "mams to be wcnked 
out However, the conclusions of the book do not stand or fall on the reading 
of one iZ The overall argument that a comparative linguistic interpretation 
SESSct*-* ^ P-ible only in the light of a senous mtegration of 
contemporary dialect sources transcends judgment on a single topic. 



9.2. Epilogue 

What I have presented is less a ^^«J^£££ 
than a way of thinking about it. In my view there ar £ 00 many p 

questions to expect a "^fTTJ^ZZZ * a historical 
broad domains of research I think need to be Integra 

interpretation. construction of Arabic, which is the 

First, any results from «, ^ternal ^ broader Semitic 

basis of the current work, wdl need ° * ^ does that implv for 

^^^^P^^^ 1 ^^^^ in fact so 
comparative Semitic? Or . ™ J else where) that case is a 

ovemhelming (against the arguments in Ch. 3 
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proto-category, and if this is so, how would this be reconciled with the 
argument advanced here (sect. 3.4, Chs. 4 and 8) that there is no internal 
evidence for a transition from a case to a caseless variety of Arabic? The point 
here is to recognize that different sources, different languages will claim their 
own individual histories, as it were, and that a broader comparative treatment 
needs to be open to the many nuances and imponderables internal to the 
individual languages whose linguistic history they explain. 

Second, though I have attempted in my dialect surveys, for instance in Chs. 
5 and 8, to be broad and representative, they are by no means detailed enough. 
Ultimately there can be no reasonable synthesis of Arabic language history 
until far more historical comparative studies are carried out on individual 
features in individual dialects and dialect areas. 

Thirdly, it would be obtuse to claim that no significant changes are to be 
found among Arabic dialects. This is a perspective which I have purposely 
downplayed, for two reasons. First is the strategic one: it is a major argument 
of this book that Arabicists have avoided a linguistically realistic representa- 
tion of Arabic language history because of the facile assumption that Arabic 
neady dichotomizes into Old and Neo-Arabic. These, I have argued, are 
oasicalfy fogical, not comparative linguistic categories. It is a provisional 
tear on my part, expressed in a number of places in this work, that as soon 
as historical changes within a dialect are identified, that such changes will be 
cited as proof of the validity of the Old/New difference as a whole. By not 

!nnM u- 1SSUC ° f indiYidual mect chan 8 e Kusters 2003 for this 
approach), this problem is avoided and broader issues in Arabic historical 

cSTeff! ""I I C ° nfronted - Secon d. and this follows from the first point, 
changes have to be worked out individually for individual dialects. However, 

howZ StUdiCS * this direction are broadly absent. Eventually, 

tooric 1 T7 3 T f ^ 3bOUt What P'oto-Arabic is, and a better 
oped anl t Ta dkbc * individual * devel " 

Hnalv Tf br ° ader fabric of '-g-ge ^tory. 

dJloil W iS 3 Spedal Ch ^ to Arabicists, namely 

Z S such T of the language. Crucial here are 

TutesThev ut^ t° T*° ^ «™«* ^ ™« * what 
ou tlZf J I ^ ^ thCSe S ° Urces ' what aWmade of them, what 

^P^rfAj^d^ ^ and Qther . ssues tQ b£ 

Lt«ir ^ qUeSti ° n ° f ^ there -X >>e discrepancies 
sources 8 reco «on such as developed here and Old Arabic 
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The language continues to hold its secrets. The insights of linguists are as 
relevant today as they were over 1,000 years ago, when the ninth-century legal 
scholar and contemporary of Farra?, ShafiSi (d. 204/820) stated, 'Pashaab al- 
Sarabiyya jinn al-?uns, yubsiruuna maa laa yubsiru xayruhurn, 1 'Scholars of 
Arabic are the spirits among men; they perceive what others don't/ 

1 Astutely noted in Versteegh (1989: 291). Versteegh (p.c.) himself has the quotation from Nabia 
Abbot, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri, iii. 34. from 'Adah al-Shafi'i. In the Lisaan (6: 13) Pins is 'man, 
mankind'. The variant Puns is rare, but noted with the meaning, opposite of savagery, roughness'. An 
alternative translation would be 'the spirits of civilized society'. Jinn can also be 'devils'. 



Appendix 1. Dialects Cited 



In this appendix is found a listing of all the dialects cited, in particular those used in 
the two surveys in Chs. 5 and 8. A short commentary is also included which specifies 
the time of first Arab migration to the given region and when, if this should be 
different, Arabicization became dominant. The dialect labels are basic heuristics only. 
It was seen especially in Ch. 5 that geographical labels often hide longer-range 
historical relationships among dialects and an overlapping of varieties caused by 
migrations at different periods, post-migration contact, and so on. 

The dialects listed here are entered on Maps 1-3. On the maps, those descriptions 
which are represented by a single location (village or city) are represented by a point, 
while those which represent an area (e.g. Najdi) are represented by name over the 
approximate area of the dialect. 

Western Sudanic Arabic (Map 3) 

I term the Arabic established in the Lake Chad area beginning in the late fourteenth 
century 'western Sudanic Arabic'. Dialectically, it includes the Arabic of northeast 
Nigeria, Cameroon, and Chad, as well as Darfur and Kordofan in the Sudan. This is 
not to be confused with the area of western Sudan, which in Islamic history practice 
refers to Mauritania and adjoining regions. In Nigeria it is still expanding as nomadic 
Arabs continue their spread, so that there now exist permanent Arab villages in 
Adamawa state, south of Borno. 
Included in samples are: 

Bagirmi Arabic 
Mada 
Aajiri 

Western Nigerian Arabic 

Kirenawa 
Abbeche 
Ndjamena 
Amm Timan (2) 
Umm Hajar (2, nomads) 

Arabic of the Sudan (Map 3) 

Arabic wasbroughttomeSudanpern^ 

Arabs to the Lake Chad region. The date customardy ated »^^~ 
the northern Nubian kingdom of Mariis was defeated by a Mameluke force, settmg 
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the stage for the rapid expansion of Arabs directly south and west. The Shukriyya 
settled in their current home along the Atbara River by the eighteenth century. They 
apparently have affinities with Arabs in the eastern Egyptian desert (de Jong 2002). 
Included m samples are: 



Shukriyya 
Khartoum 



Egypt (Map 1) 



^ PrCSent in Sinai (see below )' A""* s P read throughout Egypt 
wnh the Islamic conquest. Fustat at the site of present-day Cairo was founded in 640/1 

t a WhT 11 ^ f r Ched by 63a UntU 3boUt 900 the lar 8 e Coptic population main- 
ained their own language, but thereafter a gradual language loss set in. Upper Egypt 

iZ^ W3S , a u i f POrtant demo &^P^ staging area from which large-scale 

rein IT ""t ^ fa ° ^ <«* the Banu Hilal ) into the Sudanic 

region to the south. Included in samnle* 



v i-uiiui ve 

region to the south. Included in samples are: 
Cairene Arabic 

Bahariyya Arabic (western desert oasis) 
Nile Valley (SaSiid) 



Libya (Map 1) 



beS„i:r:to c,z ^ ^ the Banu Hiu — fr - ^ w 



beginning about 1040 
Eastern Libyan Arabic 
Tripoli (western) 
Gharyan (western) 



Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, Mauritania (Map *) 



' \mnp 2.) 

seventh centnrv At *• Arab-Islamic conquest, completed by the end of the 

comp tu fr Arabk W3S c -fi-d to urban areas. A more 

^^^I TZ ^ ° f the HM invasion of the 

Tunisia. In theLlftn cental ^ firSt in WeStem Ubya 

central Moroccan cZtT ^ , 7 ^ ° f thdr d ^endants were setded in the 

in Morocco. The Aran ™! ofM nUmber ° f Arabk 

arrival of the eooZri fr^^ in * tta «*™turywithte 
and sixteen* cSSST ^ ^ iderably in J fifteenth 

forthcoming)) (Catherme T ^-Cheikh, p.c. November 2004 (Taine-Cheikh, 
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Fez (Morocco) 
Mauritania 
Mzab (Algeria) 
Djidjelli (Algeria) 
Susa (Tunisia) 
Tunis 

Andalusia (Map 2) 

Andalusia was first invaded in 711, and Arabic was spoken as a native language until 
the sixteenth century (Ferrando p.c, November 2004). Documents attesting the 
Arabic dialect become available in the tenth century, though the most detailed reports 
are relatively late in the fifteenth. 

Maltese (Map 1) 

Established either late ninth century or eleventh century, it was cut off from the 
Arabic-speaking world by the end of the eleventh century. 

Jordan, Syria, Israel, Palestine, Lebanon (Map 1) 

Arabs had spread throughout this region, particularly into the desert regions of 
Jordan and Syria, in pre-Islamic times. It was largely in the wake of the Arab-Islamic 
conquests, however, that Arabic displaced Aramaic on a large-scale basis as the mother 
tongue of most speakers of the region. The northern region of Syria and Lebanon 
shades dialectically into a northern Mesopotamian type. The part of the region 
running from the Sinai, across the Negev desert and into southern Jordan and 
northwest Saudi Arabia is dialectally quite different. Arabs have lived in the Sinai 
continuously since the third century bc (de Jong 2000: 13). 

Tripoli (Lebanon) 

Baskinta (Lebanon) 

Soukhne (Syria) 

Teerib (Syria) 

Damascus 

Ajarma (Jordan) 

Bduul of Petra (southern Jordan) 

Galilee (northern Israel) 

Cypriot Arabic (Map 1) 

Arabic is spoken by a small Maronite community in Kormakiti ,m northern Cyprus 
which was established between the ninth and twelfth centuries (Bo j 
most recent information comes from Borg (2004: 1) whose work ,s b**d on 
community of 1,300 Cypriot Maronites. Before the mvas.on of ,974 they hved ,n the 
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village of Kormakiti in northern Cyprus, but thereafter most migrated south of the 
armistice line. 



Mesopotamian Arabic (Map 1) 

This designates the varieties found in Iraq, parts of northern Syria, and Turkey. 
Cypnot Arabic as well can be reckoned as belonging to this dialect area. It is 
characterized by two broad dialect types (see Ch. 5). The first, the qultu dialects, are 
the first to have been brought to the region in the immediate aftermath of the Arab- 
Islamic conquests. The second, the gilit dialects, arrived later, beginning around 
ad 1,000 or 1,100, probably pushing in from either the Arabian peninsula or from 
Jordan (Blanc 1964: 1). The dialect of the pre-Islamic tribes who lived in southern Iraq, 
such as the Tanukh, has not been speculated upon to my knowledge. More sharply 
than in many regions of the Arabic world, the different dialects in this area are often 
associated with confessional differences. It should be noted, however, that some of the 
dialects are dying out. The Jewish dialect of Hut, for instance, is attested only through 
ademption carried out in Israel of the diasporic population from that city (Khan 

In Iraq: 

Jewish Baghdadi 
Christian Baghdadi 
Muslim Baghdadi 

Basra and other areas in southern Iraq 
Hiit 

Khaweetna 

In Anatolia: 
Siirt 

Daragdzu 

Mardin 

Aazex 



South Central Turkey (Map i) 

St£T S 1 " 0 ""?? *" 3163 ° f "»* M ^ A" -d around the cities 
IntiX'a^ "? " ^ SeVemeenth cen "i Hatay. It is thus 

essentially a continuation of the varieties of that area (S. Prochazka 2002). 

Hatay (Alawite dialect) 

Cilicia 

Hatay essentially continues the dialect complex of northern Syria (Arnold 1998). 
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Uzbekistan and Khorasan (Map 1) 

Settled in the early eighth century and cut off from the broader Arabic dialect world by 
the beginning of the ninth, Uzbekistan represents an important Sprachinsel. While 
often characterized as Mesopotamian, as discussed in Ch. 5, Uzbekistan in fact shares 
significant affinities with dialects in a number of regions. The Jogari dialect spoken 
near Bukhara is used here. 

The Arabic of Khorasan is known through a single description (Seeger 2002). It has 
interesting affinities to Uzbekistan Arabic, as well as some remarkable traits of its own 
(e.g. a complete *s — ► 0 shift in some dialects). 



Arabian peninsula (Map 1) 

The pre-Islamic Arabian peninsula knew a number of languages, the closely related 
North Arabian type which includes the ancestor of Arabic (Macdonald 2000), as well 
as various South Arabian languages, five of which are still spoken today. No significant 
work has been done to discern evidence of language contact and shift among the 
historical populations, and there is not even agreement upon where the ancestral 
homeland of Arabic is. Petracek (1988), for instance, locates it in the region north of 
the peninsula in modern Jordan and Iraq, whereas Retso (2003: 37, 48-51) would 
appear to suggest the Arabian peninsula itself, between Yemen and Mecca, or perhaps 
an area northwest of Medina (al-qura al^arabxyya). Throughout the history of the 
peninsula there have been a large number of population movements both to the north 
and to the south. It appears that in the immediate pre-Islamic era the dominate 
movement was already out of Yemen towards the north, due to the effect of dryer 
conditions (Caskel 1960/1986: 528). With the Islamic expansion, emigration increased 
considerably. Within the Arabian peninsula there continued to occur significant 
population movements, for instance from the central Arabian peninsula towards 
Bahrain and the trucial coast, and thence into Oman (Wilkinson 1987: 76). 

Oman 
Abu Dhabi 
Saudi Arabia 

Rwala (northern Najd) 

Najdi 

Hofuf 

Qauz 

Yemen 
SanSaa? 

As-Suwwaadiyyeh 

an-Nadhiir 

Al-Mudawwar 



Appendix 2. Summary of Variables, 
Mesopotamia, Western Sudanic Region, 
Uzbekistan, Shukriyya 

illtT refe K ed 10 " tCXt Undef A P " for P honol °gy °' Ap 2.2 for 
^S^::^Z) T ^ Whkh iS the — * ^ the Liable 
has gaps in ^^^7^ "j"* ^ The num »*™g sometimes 

ano"tTL°nt e Tr T^' *^ d ° ** themselves have 

*^2^!SS:- ah - ° ftCn mdUCCS ~-f different 

2.1. Phonology 

In those dialects with a £ u 

Chad). ( 7 ) /a/. . * 7, fc P ° r imective ) G^ah Awlad Eli (Cameroon/ 

(8) /e/; , 0, ^ 4 * * ***** 5 . v, vahab go : Siirt. 

/«fl/fe Siirt ' 2 * ' ° aata: Kirenawa, 3. 5, sa/flasa: Aajiri, 4. 

This correspondence applies to basic vocabulary. 

(9) /}/; 1. d, ball Remain 1 : Hiit 2 d- ^ <k 1 . 

4- y: whir; Siirt ( 10 ) v 1 ' / * < 1 *' Kirenawa > 3- ?: ?afain Daragozii, 
Abbeche. (n) Realization of '-^^ " JB> 2 " * ^ 3- t: Awn 

Mesopotamia). ( 12 ) Word J 1 ™ * h ]%mal ' camel ' : (MB), 2. y, r /mal: (southern 
Kirenawa, 2. W fl keetib CB "° ***** ^ 
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The imala in the Mesopotamian area has two degrees, with some dialects (e.g. JB) 
having a further raising to it in some forms (e.g. nominal but not participial, kliib 
'dogs'). 

(13) r; 1. r, baarid 'cold': Kirenawa, 2. y, beet id: CB. (14) CCVC-V (verb); 1. CCVC-V, 
bu-ktub~u 'they write': Kirenawa, 2. CaCC-V ykitb-uun: Hiit, 3- CCC-V: yiktb-o 
Daragozii. 

Jastrow (1973: 27) considers the stem /a/in the Daragozii form tdftahe 'you.F. open' to 
be an epenthetic vowel This creates an interpretive problem. In terms of underlying 
form this would be classified in category Y> but in surface realization as V. I have 
classified it as '3'. 

(15) CC-C (verb) 1. CaC-C, jibtf-hum 'I brought them': MB, 2. CC-C, jsbtna: you 
brought us': Khaweetna, 3. CCa-C, jibt-u-hum: Kirenawa 

(17) CaCii; 1. CaCii, kabiir. Kirenawa, 2. CCii, kbiir. Hiit, 3. CiCii, cibiir. MB 

Sasse (1971: 238) notes that both (1) and (2) occur in Mardin, nadiif clean', gbiir 'big', 
on a lexically (i.e. irregular) governed basis. 

(18) CaCa(C); 1. CaCa(C), katab 'he wrote', bagar 'cattle': Abbeche, 2. CiCa(C), 
citab, bugar. MB. (19) CaCaC-V (verb); 1. CaCaC-V, katab-at 'she wrote: 
Kirenawa, 2. CiCC-V, kitb-at MB, 3. CaCC-V, katb-it IB. (20) CaCaC-C(V) 
(verb); 1. CaCaC-C, katab-tu 'I wrote': Mardin, 2. CCaC-C, ktab-it Hiit, 3. 
CiCaC-C, kitab-t MB (or ktab-t). (21) CiCaaC; 1. CiCaaC, kilaab 'dogs': 
Kirenawa, 2. CCaaC, ttufc Hiit. (22) CVCC# (noun); 1. CVCC, xct 'sister': IB, 
2. CVCVC, «x«fi MB. (23) CC-C (noun); 1. CaC-C, calib-hum 'their dog': MB, 
2. CC-C: kalb-ki: 'your.F dog': Mardin, 3. CC-aC: kalb-uhum: 'their dog 
Kirenawa 

(24) C gut Ca (guttural = x, r, q < r, ?, A, h ?); u C^Ca, gahwa: Mardin 2. 

iaCa Kirenawa. (26) CVCV(C) stress; .. CVCVC, bagar cattle: 

Kirenawa, 2. CVCVC, fra'gan Aajiri. (27) Emphasis; 1. Emphat.c consonants, 
pax 'it flew': CB, 2. No emphatic consonants, mar. Abbeche 

2.2. Morphology 

(30) feminine plural; 1. yes, buktub-an 'they F. write': Kirenawa , 2. no, >**-« 

(common plural): MB. ( 3 t) two verb conjugations, low v, h,gh vowel (perfect 
verb); 1. yes, katab-tu Mm-tu 'they F. I wrote/I grew : CB. 2. no,: ktab-,t I 
wrote', Ibas-it'l wore': MB 

The two conjugations are characterized by an opposition between a high stem vowel 

and a low stem vowel. 

(40) First person singular perfect suffix; 1. -to. katab-tu 'I wrote': CB. 2. -t, ktab-.t : 
MB 
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^ ir nt Whkh ° CCUrS in SOme «•"*«» Mesopotamian 
dialects (e.g. Sha|j al-Arab), kitb-eet 'I wrote'. 

(41) L!'!?' *< d T s . uffi ? L ~ at> ' she wrote • Kirenawa . *• ^tab-it 

Mardm. (42) 2 p l ura l perfect suffix; , _ tum> pL Mg> ^ 

-tun, feuafc-nw Mardin, 3. -tu, fcuoMic Kirenawa, 4. -to, Daragozu 

Dara^V^ ^ ? S ° Uthem Meso P otam - «• included under value V here. In 
Daragozu -to „ minimally contrastive with the iSG perfect suffix -tu. 

(43) 3 masculine plural; (non-suffixed form) 1. -u, katab-u: 'they wrote': Khaweetna, 
2. -0, katab-or. Kuenawa, 3. -aw, katb-aw. Hiit 

~ before a pronominal suffix variant - aw ™y vp~* katab -° 

(44) tor^^T' ~ t ,° r (t)! L ^ ( ° r - tu) ' Mard ™. a- -t 
morphologically conditioned, hU 'I wrote': Kirenawa 

The conditioning factor for ( 2 ) is complicated, (see Owens i 993 fe .04). 

(45> ZtbZ'^TT^ < n °' <he wote *■* ^nawa, , yes, 

JZtuit MW ^ Abbeche - (51) P-formative vowel a, i or 

a/i, 1. a. ^fcfcfc he wntes', 2. i, yiktub. Kirenawa 

225 rCtt^ ^ ^ ^ /a/(SOUthem "«» does have 

dies e* ™TqX fj? * ^ ^ iS ^determined by harmony with 
instanZio^mo^ fctn ^«Nbk,h»wever..„Un lm H „CWfor 

all other dialects which do not nave n At" * " differentiated fr ° m 

coding of ' 3 ' Before snffi™ • , Alternatively, one could give it a separate 

Mardin yik^^ZT^ T"1 IT" ** « " 

variants of suffixes with 7^ ^°^ ^ 8 6 ' 1 do not — * catalogue 

(53) 1 singular imperfect; 1. fl ., ^ , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ iSG prefix is fl , In ^ ft ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i23L i SSi; d " "^ - write': Kirenawa, ,„-...-„ 
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low vowel -i, 0, determined by stem vowel (see 6.2 (21)): tiktub-u 'you.PL 
write', tigfaP-o, 'you.PL cut', Kirenawa. (61) 1 singular object suffix on noun 1. 
-i (unstressed), 'beet-i 'my house': CB, 2. '-ii, beet-i: Abbeche 

Nigerian is distinguished from Chadian Arabic in that in Nigerian Arabic the verbal 
object suffix -ni is not stressed, whereas it is in Chadian. This difference is not 
catalogued. 

(62) 2 F.SG object suffix; 1. -ik, beet-ik your house': CB (after C-), 2. -fc, beet-ki: 
Kirenawa 

A number of dialects (e.g. CB) have both variants on a conditioned basis, e.g. -ki after 
a long vowel, otherwise -ik 

(63) 2 M.PL object suffix 1. -kum, beet-kum 'your PL. house': MB, 2. -kun, beeti-kum 
Mardin, 3. -ku, beet-ktc Kirenawa. (64) 3 PL object suffix; 1. -hum, beet-hum 'their 
house': Hiit, 2. -hun, beet-hurt Mardin 

I do not classify according to the vowel of this suffix, which can be distinctively front 
or back. In Hiit it is in fact [-him]; similarly, for the preceding 2M.PL suffix. 

(65) 3 M.SG. object suffix; 1. -u, beet-u 'his house': Hiit, 1.2. -u, W-nu, katab-uu-nu 
'they wrote it', CB, 1.3. -u, W-hu, ijiib-uu-hu 'they bring him': Mardin, 2. -a, 
beet-a: Kirenawa 

Bagirmi Arabic has -e after a front vowel (beet-e) y otherwise -a. This variable is an 
exception to my practice of not treating post-suffix allomorphy. However, the alio- 
morph u ~ nu ~ hu is defined by any vowel, not only a suffix vowel, e.g. fyaa-mt 'his 
supper'. Variants with the -nu ~ hu post-vocalic allomorph are given a per cent 
classification which is closer to V than to '2', since the component vowel -u is closer 
to -u than to -a. After a vowel, dialects classified here as V or '2' both have the variant : 
(stress shift and length), e.g. Ufaa 'his supper' (both Hiit and Kirenawa, allowing for 
pharyngeal change). 

(66) H-deletion from object pronouns; i. no h-deletion: beet-hum 'their house': 
Khaweetna, 2. h-deletion: beet-um: Kirenawa 

There is a large amount of variability in the deletion of the Ihl. For exampk in 
Daragozu in Turkey the Ihl has apparently completely disappeared, so that even after a 
vowel only the h-less form occurs, e.g. U-tuu-a <I ate it.F'. This vanant has not been 
given a different coding. 

(6 7 ) Stress shift before V-mitial object pronouns; 1. no snift, W-'hegrabbed 
him': Kirenawa, 2. shift: ma'sak-u: Mardin. (68) Form of 2MSG object 
pronoun; 1. -ak, beet-ak 'your house' (MB), 2. -^beet-tk (Snrt) (7.) 
Doubled verbs 3MSG; 1. CaCCa, tamma 'he finished': 

CB. (72) weak final verb, vowel suffix; 1. -Vt, -o/u, ms-at she forgot. IGrenawa, 
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2. (i)y-Vt, nisy~&. Mardin. (73) Initial vowel of imperfect of aCaC verbs; 1. prefix 
+ aa, yaaxud 'he takes': Kirenawa, 2. prefix + 00, yooxud or yooxuz; Uzbekistan 
Dialects used in survey (number represents the code): 

Western Sudanic Arabic: 1. Kirenawa; 2. Mada; 3. Aajiri; 4. Wulaad Eeli; 5. Amm 
1 iman; 6. Umm Hajar; 7. Abbeche; 8. Atia I; 9 Atia II. 

Mesopotamia (dialect subgroup as in Table 5.4 given in brackets): 10. Christian 
Baghdadi (Baghdad qultu); n. Jewish Baghdadi (Baghdad qultu); 12. Muslim Baghdadi 
Wit); 13. Mardin (Anatolia); 14. Daragozii (Anatolia); 15. Siirt (Anatolia); 16. Kha- 
7m^(g2)' h ^ dadi qUUU); (n ° n - Ba S hdadi *« to >5 19. southern Mesopo- 

30. Uzbekistan; 31. Shukriyya. 
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It is a general and important issue to determine the degree to which post-Sibawaihian 
grammarians added significantly to the phonological, morphological, and syntactic 
data base of Classical Arabic. In this issue I agree with the observation of Carter 
(1999), that the data base was largely closed after Sibawaih, or shortly thereafter. 

The extent to which later grammarians depended on the description of Sibawaih is, 
however, an empirical question which, as always, needs to be worked out on a case-by- 
case basis. While studies such as Alhawary (2003), which summarizes the method- 
ology of how early grammarians worked on the basis of reports compiled by later 
grammarians are interesting, an essential metric is a comparison between the material 
found in Sibawaih (or Farra? or other early grammarians) and later ones. Alhawary 
(2003: 14), for example, in reporting on Ibn Jinni's (d. 392/1002) elicitation techniques 
would imply that Ibn Jinni was actually extracting new information. The example he 
gives, however, an elicitation frame built around darabtu Paxaa-ka 'I hit your brother', 
clearly cannot add information about Arabic which by Ibn Jinni's day was not already 
well known. Ultimately, the only way to know the extent to which Ibn linni added new 
interpretations about Arabic based on new facts is to compare h 1S examples and his 
analyses thereof, with those of his predecessors. 

In this short appendix, I make such a short data comparison, based on the example 
of imala, discussed in Ch. 7. Phonological phenomena have a physical bas,s wh.ch, ,n 
the perspective of this work, can be given a concrete articulator^ interpretat.on, even 
on the basis of phonetic descriptions from the classical period. It wdl therefore be 
apparent whether later grammarians merely mimicked the phenomenon as described 
by Sibawaih on the basis of his written description, or whether they refined them and 
added their own interpretations based on actual aural observat.ons. 

In these terms, a comparison between Sibawaihs desenpfon of f 
Zamaxshari (d. 53 8/u54) clearly indicates that the former ,s the 
this instance adds little to Sibawaihs observations, and ,n fact ,t ^e«p^ed 
that he based his analyses on written philology gather than on first-hand Uund 
observations, which was a hallmark of Sibawaih's methodology. A summary will 

m t^ha ri divides his desenption (p, 335-8) into fourteen su » ^ 
Zamaxshari basically takes over Sibawaihs descnpt.on ,s first of .1 app ™un *r 
description of imala conditioning factors, even allowmg fb. £ 
and ahalf pages Zamaxshari clearly cannot treat the ^ ^ ^ 

subsections imala in suflto (such * 3FSG « ° 
baabihi 'with his door', the harmonic nature ot tmaia 
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Zl of sht/n ~ l ft , effeCtS ° f rai$ed COns ° nants > * e effects ° f " on fa* 
r cl^l the n A 31 ! T? " hOUOW VCrbS $UCh 38 ^' hC feared ' ^ is 
Z^n^!T ° Ut ty ZamaXshari Which Sibawaih «W -nJ 

""of 111 ? ZamaXshari ' S fourte - subcategories give an adequate 
zlrnTlr ' T § ^ ° f ^ P™"*** in Sibawaih a « »^red out of 

vinairo he n SCnP f^ inStanCe > *« is - motion of imala as an individual 

™z^it™*rr hari was interpreting words raAer than 

iUu^rTZ h il S Z de 5 ndCnCe T SibaWaih " clear in his choice of lexemes 

S hortrTof t^ CltCS ab ° Ut 110 indiYidual kxemes ' most - th l^g [aa], four 
by Sibawaih EiS ST Tf" "* "* ^ in Sibawaih ' * e «* *U ci * d 

X^"Xa b t^T hari,S "T* b 3 — e for Sibawaih's (II: 
longest let oHexemf ^ ' " ° f the n ° n - dted total > are ^ * * e 

raised c^^ST^ T"^ * ^ nameI X * e " of 

l-fart^S?i2? n " ak eXampleS SUch aS obstruction and 

(e. g . m Sibawaih are in * e ciass of partid<s 

subcategory in Sihaw u t j aboVe not ""^ out as a separate imato 

-•^j^ss^S^ up ° n »— * >* p b - 

beginning of Ch 7 , ^ ° ne lssue Merest is that noted at the 

value from Sibawaih Tht ^ ZamaXshari P erha P* gives imafc a different phonetic 
on Sibawaih's (or other JZ " ^ ** Zam «sh a ri was dependent 

interpreted as fail ftf Ai " grammanans ') written description, which Zamaxshari 
be that Zan^hari f » sect. 7 .t). Alternatively it could 

or perhaps Hw^T 3 ^-ntury ^ norm which was [ai], 
todays qultu dialects with Llll^ T™ ^ "»° n (Ifan) ' doSeSt l ° 
this book as the origin^ ^ue Eft M !! ^ * ** ^ iS " 
Zamaxshari was following local ™ / ° Ut ™ eaStern ^ 
Sibawaih's day different com^H T ^ in 7 3 (Fi «- ™>» already by 
Whatever the explalatior T7 1**°°** """" of imaU were ^ P resent - 
reconstruction on this issj e . ""^ ignored for Purposes of Old Arabic 
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in reconstructions in Chapter 8 



Table Ai 



variety SGi SG2M SG2F SG3M SG3F PLi PL2M PL2F PLjM PL3F 



1 western Nigeria 1 


i ak 


ki 


low vowel ha 


na 


ku 


kan 


num 


nin 


2 Bagirmi 1 


1 ak 


ki 


low vowel ha 


na 


KU 


lean 


hum 


han 


3 Ndjamena i 


i ak 


ki 


low vowel ha 


na 


ku 




hum 




4 Abbeche i 


i ak 


ki 


low vowel ha 


na 


L.. 

ku 




hum 




5 Khartoum i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kum 


kan 


hum 


hin 


6 Shukriya i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kun 


Iran 

Kan 




hin 


7 Egypt, Cairo i 


ak 


IX 


u 


ha 


na 


kum 




hum 




8 Sa'iidi i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kum 




hum 




9 Bahariyya i 


ik 


ki 


ih 


he 


na 






hum 




10 Eastern Libya i 


ak 


ik 


low vowel 


ha 


na 


kam 


kan 


hum 


hin 


11 Tripoli i 


ik 


1 

ik 


low vowel 


ha 


na 






hum 




12 Gharyan i 


ak 


IK 


low vowel 


ha 


na 


kum 




hum 




13 Tunis i 


ik 




u 


ha 


na 


kum 




hum 




14 Susa i 


ik 




u 


ha 


na 


kum 




hum 




15 Djidjelli, Algeria i 


ik 




u 


ha 


na 


kum 








16 Mzab, Algeria i 


ik 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kum 




hum 




17 Fez i 


ik 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kum 








18 Mauritania i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 






hum 




19 Andalusia i 


ak 




u 


a(h) 


na 


kum 




hum 




20 Maltese i 


ik 




u 


ha 


na 


kom 




horn 




21 Cypriot i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kon 








22 North Israel i 


ak 


ic 


u 


ha 


na 




cin 


hum 


hin 


23 Baskinta i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 






hun 




24 Tripoli, Lebanon i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kon 




hun 




25 Damascus i 


ak 


ik 


0 


ha 


na 


kon 


— 


hon 


— 


26 Soukhne i 


ac 


ci 


u 


ha 




cu 




ham 




27 Teerib i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kun 




hun 




28 Christian Baghdad i 


ak 


ki 


u 


ha 


na 


kum 




hum 




29 Jewish Baghdad i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kum 




hum 




30 Muslim Baghdad i 


ak 


ic 


low vowel 


ha 


na 


kum 




hum 




31 Basra i 


ak 


ic 


low vowel 


ha 


na 


kum 


can 


hum 


hin 


32 Daragozu, Turk i 


ik 


ki 


u 


a 


na 


kun 




un 




33 Mardin i 


ik 


ki 


u 


ha 


na 


kun 




hun 




34 Aazex i 


ik 


la 


u 


ha 


na 


kun 




hun 




35 Alawite, Antakya i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ha 


na 


kin 




hin 




36 Uzbekistan i 


ak 


ki 


u 


ha 


na 


kum 


km 


hum 


hin 


37 Khorasan i 


ak 


ic 


low vowel 


he 


ne 


kum 


cm 


hum 


hin 


38 Abu Dhabi i 


ak 


ic 


low vowel 


ha 


na 


kum 


kin 


hum 


hm 


39 Oman i 


ak 


ish 


0 


ha 


ne 


kum 


kin 


hum 


hin 


40 Najdi i 

41 Rwala i 


k 
k 


c 
ts 


ih 
ih 


ha 
ha 


na 
na 


kum 
kum 


cin 
kin 


hum 
hum 


hin 
hin 
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Table Ai (cont.) 



^___J^OmjG^JG^ SG3F PLi PL2M PL2F PL3MPL3F 



42 Qauz j 


k 


ky 


uh or ih and ah 


ha 


na 


kun 




hun 




43 Hofuf j 


k 


ish 


uh or ih and ah 


he 


na 


kum 





hum 




44 San'a j 


ak 


isn 


in 


ha 


na 


kum 


kin 


hum 


_ 

hin 


45 an-Nadhiir i 


ak 


icr 


0 


ha 


na 


kum 


tsin 


him 


hin 


46 As-Suwwaadiyyeh i 


ak 


ish 


ih 


ha 


na 


kum 


kan 


hum 


han 


47 Al-Mudawwar i 


ak 


ik 


u 


ee 


na 


kum 


kin 


hum 


hin 


48 Bdul, Jordan ii 


ak 


ki 


uh or ih and ah 


ha 


na 


ku 


kin 


hum 


hin 


49 Ajarma, (Balqa) i 


ak 


ic 


0 


ha 


na 


kum 


cin 


hum 


hin 


50 Classical j 


ka 


ki 


hu 


haa 


naa 


kum 


kunna 


hum 


hunna 
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vowels 235-6 
Guttural 109, i»5> 192 
In 2FSG and 2MSG object suffix 247, 

252-3 
In Old Arabic 194-5 
Linear 107, i»4~5> 190-1, 237 
Linear epenthesis in Najdi 

Arabic 110 
Mitchell's analysis 184-5 
Simplification of representation 185 



European attitude towards Arabic 
linguistic tradition in 19 th 
century 35 n. 1 

Fatna, Damma, Kasra 89-90 
Functional yield 86-7 

Gahawa syndrome 25, 37> 46, 

254-5, 277 
Ghain [7] reflex 165-6 
Gi/ifand qultu dialects, 

Mesopotamian 144 

High vs. low vowels 58, 60, ioo> 186 
Deletion of high vowels 100; see also 

short high vowels 
Preformative vowel of verb 70 

Holistic Arabic 34, 40-3> 77 

al-idgham al-kabiyr, "major 
assimilation" 119-36 
as nominal declension 134-5 
interpreted as inherently 

vowelless 133-6 
linear interpretation 129-M 
major vs. minor 124-5 
phonological attributes 125^ 

imala 197-229 

[ie] asbasisofproto-form 199-201, 

223 

In the classical tradition 197-212 
and pre-diasporic Arabic 162-4 
as falling diphthong 199-201 
characterized 197 
conditioning factors 202-5 
exceptional imala 209 
in Koranic reading traditions 199 

inZamaxshari 281-2,210 n. 13 
Levin's distributional summary 202 
medial variant (bayna bayna) 201, 
223 

oiPalifmaq^^ 97, 200 
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imala (cont): 

of short /a/ 209-12 
phonetics and phonology 

of 197-206 
phonetic inhibiting factors 200-1 
phonetic quality of 198-201 
phonological variationist 

account 206-9 
Sibawaih vs. Zamaxshari 198-9 
Sociolinguistk variation 207-9 
type of assimilation 197 
In European tradition 228-9 
In modern dialects 212-20 
Allophonic and lexical 212 218 
mala (Cont): 

Andalusia 213 
And stress 215-6 
Eastern Libya 213-5 
Malta 215-7 
Mesopotamia 217-9 
Southern Mesopotamia, imala- 
Kke 219-220, 224 
Reconstruction and Sibawaih 226-8 
Reconstruction based on 
dialects 220-8 

Individual dialect regions 220-2 
Synthesis 222-6 
Imperfect verb 140, 158 
And reconstruction 184-96 

Chronology of stem changes 190 
Mode endings 195-6 

£«ato sonority, epenthesis 

Jjfcw? "satiating, filling up" 232 

Stjmaam "rounding, fronting" u m 

210-12 33, 

Internal passive 113, 158 

Ixtrlaas furtiveness, short, centralized 
pronunciation of short high 
vowel" 60-1,68 n. 37, 233,260 

/k/- /c/variation 245, 250 
Koine Arabic 8, 45, 58 , 62 



mushafy Koranic text 120 

Koranic reading tradition (QiraaPaat) 3, 
6, 119-36 
loer version of ai-Jazariy 123-5 
Imala 163, 199, 201 
Object pronouns 260-1, 264 
Summary of linguistic attributes 124 
Without cases 120 

Koranic Arabic 7 n. 2, 58 

Language transmission 15-19 
Inheritance and independent 
change 148-51 
Linguists as spirits 269 
Linker -n 102, 104-6, 158 
In various dialects 103-6 
Lack of correlation with other 

features 116 n. 40 
Opposed to case endings 103-6 
Reconstructed in pre-diasporic 
Arabic 105 
Logical matrix 37 

Modern logical matrix 74-5 

Mass comparison, morphology and 
phonology 138-9 
Features used in comparison 

276-80 
Statistical treatment 151-7 
Mergers and near mergers 225 
Mesopotamian dialect regions 144-5, 
274 

And Imala 163-4, 217-20 
Compared to Western Sudanic Arabic, 
Uzbekistan Arabic, 
Shukriyya 151-7 
Innovations in 243 
Internal differentiation 154-5 
Middle Arabic (Mittelarabisch) 
41, 46-7 

Migration and dialect spread 156 
Morphological differences 
quantified 151-7, 171) 
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Nabataea 20 

Nunation (tanwiyn) 90; see also 
linker -n 

Object suffixes 18, 106, 237-65; see also 

pausal forms 
Birkeland's reconstructions 

criticized 259-65 
In proto-Semitic 264-5 
Lack of evidence for case traces 

255-9 
Loss of /h/ 241-3 
Reconstructions 239-55 
1SG 239-40 
1PL 240 
2FPL 245-6 
2FSG 246-50,262-3 
2MPL 246, 259> 261 
2MSG 250-3, 263-4 
3FPL 74, 240, 245, 261-2 
3FSG 243-4>259 
3MPL 244, 259, 260 
3MSG 253-5> 259-60 
Summary of dialect forms 283-4 
Old Arabic (Altarabisch) and Neo- 

Arabic (Neuarabisch) 1, 2, 27, 37, 
42-3, 69, 77-8> 80, see also Dialect, 
Arabic 
And analytic vs. synthetic 
distinction 113 

And dialects 43-7 
Continuity in Arabic 266-7 

Critical review of 47-74 
Early sources 6-8 
Epigraphic 4 n - 1 
Non-unitary character of Old 

Arabic 67-70 
Old Arabic characterized 4 
Old Arabic and pre-Islamic 

inscriptions 6 

Pausal forms 22, 23, «5> 9*-* 01 
And epenthesis 107-m 



Influence of foreign language 

learners 100 
Pausal position in text sample 

99-100 

Problem for object pronoun 

reconstruction 261-3 
Terminology 232 n. 1 
Three types 231-4 
Peripheral dialects 29 
Person markers, pronouns 18, 80, 92, 158, 
174, 177, see also 
object suffixes 
Phonological differences 

quantified i5W> 17* 
Pidginization of Arabic 23, 44-6 
Pre-classical Arabic 39, 68 
Pre-Diasporic Arabic 105, 137-83, 166-8, 

266-7 
Characterized 2-4 
Derived via statistical comparison of 

dialects 155 

/h/deletion 243-4 
Reconstructed for intrusive -m on 

active participal 162 

Significance of imala 162-4 

Pre-formative vowel of imperfect 

verb 69-70, 255 

Proto-Arabic 2,80 

And case endings 115 

Proto Neo-Arabic 73 

rawm "labialization" 22,133 
Reconstruction, general 3,4 

Roots 66 

Rural vs. urban Arabic 27 

Segolates and epenthesis 110 

Short high vowels 5 i-67 
Elision of 131,133,188 
In old didactic manuals 61-63 
In lexicographical tradmon 63-, 
In modern dialects 5*-7 
In Nigerian Arabic 53-7 
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Short high vowels (cont.): 
In Old Arabic sources 57-67 
In Sibawaih and Farra? 59-61 
Non-contrastiveness in Classical 
Arabic 57-9, 132-3, 233 
Shukriyya Arabic 146; see also 

Mesopotamian dialect regions 
Social identities of speakers in imala, 

noun modifiers 207-9 
Sonority 98 

In Nigerian Arabic 191 
Sonority hierarchy among 
consonants 186-9 
Stages in Arabic 38-43 
Literary Arabic 38-40 
Old, Middle, New 40-3 
Statistical comparison of dialects 
142-59 

And hypothesis testing 168-71 

And innovations 172 

Coding problems 173-83 

Index of linguistic features 
used 276-80 

Of 2FSG object suffix 249 n. 11 
Structural logic in Sibawaih 95 
Syllable structure 48-50, 67-70, 237 

Final vowel length 104 n. 27 

Consonantal sequences 107-8 

Of 2FSG suffix -ki 248-9 

Sonority factors 109-10 

Syllable sequences 67-8, 130 



Taxfiyf "weakening, lack of distinctive 

vowel quality" 128 
Tamtiyt "pulling, lengthening" 232 
Topic (mubtadaP) 91, 93 

Uzbekistan Arabic 146, 275; see also 
Mesopotamian dialect regions 
And 2MSG reconstruction 251-2 
And imala 163-4 

Compared to Mesopotamian, WSA, 
Shukriyya 157-9 

Variation 179-81 

In /h/deletion from pronouns 241-2 
In short vowels, dialects 52-7 
/k/~/c/ 245 

Number of variants 181-2 
Of imala 206-9, 227 
Short vowels in Old Arabic 
sources 59-67 
Verb paradigms 29, 74 
Vowel deletion see epenthesis, short high 
vowels 

wasl Connected speech' 99 230 
wnjf'pausal form' 230 
Western Sudanic dialect region 145-6, 
271; see also Mesopotamian 
dialect regions 
h-deletion quantified 241-2 
Innovations in 13, 164-5 
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Abdel-Jawad 225, 245 

Abu Amr/Abu 'Amr/Abu SAmr Ibn 

SAlaa? 61, 120-2, 124-6, 128-34, 

163, 199 
Abu Haidar 144 
Abu Hanifa 65 
Abu la'far 124 
Abu PIshaaq 208 
Agha 156 
Al-?Anmar 89 
Al-PA^mash 40, 260 
Al-Anbari 1 
Alcala de 213 
Aihawary 281 
Al-Kalbi 90 
Al-Maliki 120 
Al-Nassir 75 
Al-Yazidi 128 
Amara 28 
Ambros 216-17, 228 
Antilla 79 

Aquilina 215-17, 224, 228 
Arnold 274 

'Asim/SAasim/Asim 40, i24> 260 
AsmaSi 8 
PAxfash 76 
Azhari 64 

Azzopardi-Alexander 216-17, 2i9> 
228, 246 

Baalbaki 88-9, 93> " 6 

Banu Hassan 15 see also Beneesan 

Banu MaSqil 272 

Barth 161 

Barthold 146 

Bazzar 124 

Beck 122 



Behnstedt 26, 28, 48, 52, 67, 70, 102, 

108-9, 117, 157-8, 165, 173, 177, 182, 
238-9, 244, 248, 250 

Bell 134 

Bellamy 6, 8, 20-1 
Belnap 27 

Beneesan see Banu Hassan 
Birkeland 21-3, 7h 96, 106, 231, 233, 

235-6, 247» 256, 259, 261, 263-4 
Blachere 8, 14 

Blanc, Haim 97> 108, 144, 212, 218-19, 274 
Blau, Joshua 46-7, 80, 86-7. 96, 100, 102, 

104, 106-7, 110-3, 167 
Bohas 76 

Borg 216-19, 228, 246, 273 
Brockelmann 8, 11, 23, 43-4, 58, 62, 73, 

77, 96, 167, 244, 256, 259 
Brugmann 34 

Cantineau 201, 213, 235-6, 256-7 

Caskel 275 

Carbou 71* i° 6 

Carter 88, 92, 204, 208, 281 

Castellino 81 

Caubet 49> 5i 

Chaudenson 17 

Chouemi 58 

Clements 187 

Cohen 47 

Corriente 5> 85"7, 100, 102, 104, 106, 109, 

114, 201, 213, 228, 233 
Cuvalay 112 

DabbaS/Al-DabbaaS 123-6, 129-30 

Dani 199 
Dereli 146 
Diakonoff 81 
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Diem 86-7, 96, 104, 114-5, 

117, 244 
Ditters 88 
Donner 14 
Doss 46 
Duri 125 
Durie 14 
Dussaud 20 

Ehret 16 
Eksell 113 
El-Gibali 44 

Farra? 5, 7, n, 38, 40, 59, 61-3, 65-6, 70, 

89-90, 135, 260, 269, 281 
Farrukhi/Al-Farruxi 62 
Ferguson 9 > 24-5, 27, 45-7 
Ferrando 102, 221, 273 
Fischer, A. 259 

Fischer, W. 11, 17, 29, 39-41, 43, 46-8, 

50-2, 57, 67, 69-74, 77, 80, 85, 102, 
107, in, 146, 259 

Fleisch 96, 198, 227, 229 

Fleischer 34, 38, 40-3, 45-6, 77 

Fournier 145 

Fuck 8-9, 23, 44-5, 62, 80 

Gee 27 
Gordon 83 
Greenberg 14 
Grunert 198-9 
Guiilaume 76 
Guillot 70, 122 
Guthrie 14 

Hamza 124—5 
Harrison 35 
Hasselbach 264 
Haywood 63 
Heath 51 
Hecker 35 

Hetzron 79, 82, 106, 150, 171 

Holes 17, 29, 68, 104, 160, 165, 245, 249 



Ibn Al-MuqaffaS 38 

IbnAl-Nadim 168 

Ibn Al-Sarraj 1, 88 

Ibn Jinni 1, 281 

Ibn Kathir 124, 260 

Ibn Manflur 58, 63, 65 

Ibn Mujahid/Mujahid 6, 38, 59, 61, 120, 

122-6, 128-9, 132-3, 163, 199, 201, 

211, 223, 260 
Ibn Muslim 156 
IbnYaSish 88 

Ibn 'Amir/Ibn SAamir 124, 163, 260 
ImrAl-Qays 231 

Ingham 49, 102, 105, 108-10, 144, 220, 

225, 247 
Isserlin 217, 228 
Slysaa 209 

Jahid 44-5 
Jankowsky 34 

Jastrow 47-8, 50-2, 57> 67, 69-72, 77, 107, 
111, 144, 146, 158-9, 162-4, 167, 170, 
179, 182, 198, 218-9, 228, 241, 277 

lawhari 64 

Jazari/Ibn Al-Iazariy 6, 122-4, 126, 

129-30, 133 
Johnstone 245 
Jong de 14, 192, 239, 272-3 

Kahle 120, 134 
Kaufman 15-16, 137 
Kaye 71 

Khan 90, 144, 180-1, 217, 274 
Kiparsky 185, 189-90 
Kisa?i 58, 63-4, 121, 124-5, 133, 163, 199 
Kofler 58 
Koop 35 
Kusters 268 

Labov 225 
Landberg de 161 

Larcher 6-7, 21, 47, 62, 70, 76, 122 
Lethem 71 
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Levin 91, 112, 198, 202, 205, 217, 228 
Lewis 156 

Macdonald 275 
Mahdi 9, 46 
Mahra 123 
Malaika 144 
Marcais 51, 246 
Matisoff 16 
May 221 
Miller 28 

Mitchell 5, 52, 184, 214, 225, 254 
Molan 62 

Moscati 10, 79, 83-5, 105 
Mubarrad 282 
Murray 187 

NarV 124 
Nassir 198 

Noldeke 39-40, 68, 96, 120-2, 129, 230 
Osthoff 34 

Owens 11, 14, 17-18, 28, 44, 51, 57, 75-6, 
89, 94, 102, 105-6, 112, 117, 143, 
145-7, 157, 170, 180, 184-5, i89, 
204, 214, 225, 278 

Pellat 62 

Petracek 84-5,275 
Pommerol 143 
Prochazka, S. 113, 218, 274 
Prochazka, T. 74, 173, 191, 193 
Puin 6 

Qutrub 58, 61-3, 134-5 

Rabin 5, 12, 84-5, 8 7, u 8 
Reckendorf 259 

Reichmuth 52, 102, 105-6, 108, 146-7 
Renfrew 16 

Retso 3, 14, 72, 112, 114, 161, 168, 275 
Rosenhouse 108 
Ross 14 



Rossler 81 

Roth/Roth-Laly 145, 241 

Saeed 83 
Sakkaki 1 
Sarraj 11 

Sasse 49, 81-3, 144, 182, 218-19, 277 

Schaade 198 

Schabert 217 

Schleicher 34 

Seeger 160, 275 

ShafiSi 269 

Sibawaih 3, 5-8, 11, 21-3, 31, 38-9, 58-61, 
63, 67-8, 74-5, 80, 86-100, 102, 
105, 107, 109, 111-12, 115-16, 118, 
121, 125, 130-3, 135, 163, Vi> 
174-5, 192, 194-5, 197-215, 217, 
220, 222-4, 226-9, 231-3, 
242, 244, 250, 253, 258, 
260-3, 281-2 

Singer 246 

Smart 44 

Soden von 85, 110 

Spitaler 9, H4 

Suleimann 75 

Susi 125 

Suyuti 7, 75-6 

Swadesh 16 

Taine-Cheikh 272 
Talay 144, 180-82 
Talmon 89, *99, 209 
Talmoudi 246 
Thomason 15-16,45,137 
Tosco 81-3 
Tourneux 145 
Trirningham 71 
Troupeau 211 

Vanhove 216-17 
Vennemann 187 

Versteegh 17, 23, 28, 46-7, 70, 76, 89^0, 
112, 135, 146 
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Voigt 81 

Vollers 62, 114, 119-22, 135-6, 265 

Wallin 41-2 
Wansbrough 119, 134 
Wehr 210 
Wellens 23 
Weninger 110 
Werbeck 48 
Wilkinson 275 

Woidich 28, 48, 108-9, 173, 182, 239 
Wright 64 



Xalil 208, 209, 242 

Ya'qub 124 
Yunus 209 

Zaborski 114 
Zamaxshari 198-9, 281-2 
Zeltner 145 

Zimmermann 52, 146, 251-2 
Zwettler 8 
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Aajiri 276-7 , 280 
Aazex 139, 219, 241, 252-3, 274, 283 
Abbeche Arabic 141, 145, 148, 150, 176-7, 

179, 182, 241, 271, 276-80 
Abu Dhabi 254 

Afghanistan Arabic 102, 105, 106 
Afroasiatic 72, 79-80, 83-5, 101, 115, 118 
?Ahl Al-ttijaz 208 
Ajarma 240, 273, 284 
Akkadian 10, 30, 83-5, no, 114, 150 
Alawite 283 

Alawite Turkey 248, 274 
Algerian 220 

Al-Mudawwar 139, 240-1, 243, 275, 284 
Al-Nadhir 240 see also An-Nadhiir 
Anatolian 18, 217 
Anatolian Qiltu 278 
Anatolian Qultu 144, 154"5, 170-1. 179> 
218 

SAnaza Dialect 236, 257 
Ancient West Arabian 12 
Andalusian Arabic 31, 163, 213, 221, 223 
An-Nadhiir 139, 275, 284; see also Al- 
Nadhir 

Arabian Peninsular Dialects 18, 41, 160, 

190, 258 
SArabiya 23 
Arabkhona 52 
Aramaic 83, 86, 110, 24* 273 
Asiatic Arabic 28 

As-Suwwadiyya i39> 240, 24* 250, 275* 

284 
Awngi 82 

Bagirmi Arabic 145, 159-*. V°> V 2 > 177t 
182, 240, 243-5, 247* m*? 6 * 279 



Bahariyya Arabic 48-50, 139, 190, 243, 

248, 252, 254-5, 272 
Bantu 14 
Banu Assad 263 
Baskinta 139, 248, 273 
Bdul Dialect 139* 239-40, 246, 248, 273, 

284 

Benghazi Arabic 215, 225 
Berber 80, 101 

Cairene Arabic 13, 17-18, 24, 26, 108, 149, 

160, 235, 247. 253> 272 
Cameroonian Arabic 145 
Central Cushitic 82 
Central Morocco 49-50 
Chadian Arabic 28, 106, 108-9, 112, 145, 

148, i5i» 239> 279 
Chadic 80-1 

Christian Baghdadi 144, 147, i49> 170, 
218-19, 224, 241, 274> 276-7, 
279-80, 283 

Cilician Arabic 113, 218 

Classical Arabic 5, 8, 9-12, 20, 23-5, 32, 
39"43> 45, 47, 57, 68, 70-3, 80, 
84-6, 90, 96, 98-100, 102, 
104-7, 109-16, H9> i3i> 134> 163, 
167, 174, 190, 194-6, 206, 230, 
233, 235, 238, 255-6, 260, 262, 
264-5, 281, 284 

Creole 13, 16-7. 2 3> 28 

Cushitic 80-3 

Cypriot Arabic 218-19, 241, 248, 252, 254, 
273-4, 283 

Daaxila 182 

Damascene Arabic 48, 69 
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Daragdzu 139, 144, 149, 182, 241, 252, 274, 
276-80, 283; see also Kozluk 
Group 

Djeinau 52 

Djidjelli 17,51,246 

East African Nubi 23-4 
Eastern Arabian 245 
Eastern Arabic 60 

Eastern Libyan Arabic 52, 66, 107-11, 139, 
160, 163, 184, 190-4, 201-2, 212-16, 
219-21, 223-24, 229, 2 5 4-5> 257, 
272 

Eblaitic 84 

Egyptian Arabic 26, 28, 81, 106, 109, 147, 
185 

English 151 

Ethiopic Semitic Languages 84, 150 

Faarisi 64 
Fulfulde 19 
Fushaa 11 

Galilee 108,139,273 
German 198 
Germanic 36 
GaSaz 84, 101, 110, 115 
Ghaamid 74 
Gharyan 139, 272 

Gilit/Gsbt, Qultu dialects 49,109,144-5, 
147, 149-50, 154-5, 158-9, 162-64, 
170-1, 181-2, 219-20, 223, 248, 250, 
252-3, 274, 278, 280, 282 

Baghdad Qultu 154-5,280 

Euphrates Qultu 144 

Iraqi Gilit 164, 192 

Iraqi Qultu 13, 164, 167, 171, 180 

Kurdistan Qultu 144 

Mesopotamia Gilit 149, i 54l 254 

Mesopotamian Qultu 154, 162-4, 177, 
212, 223-4, 228, 242, 248 

Non-Baghdadi Qultu Dialects 154-5, 
280 



Northern Iraqi Qultu 170 
Tigris Qultu 144 
Gozitan 217 
Gulf Dialects 182 
Gulf Pidgin Arabic 44 

Hatay 139 
Hebrew 83, 110, 115 
Highland East Cushitic 82 
Highland Yemeni 48-9, 67, 109, 111 
Hiit 139, 144, 151, i 7 8, 181, 217, 276-80 
Hijazi Arabic 67, 109, 136, 190, 193, 207 
Hofuf 18, 139, 240, 243, 250, 254, 
275, 284 

Holistic Arabic 34, 38, 40-1, 77 
Horan 50,108 

Icelandic 36 

Indo-European 34-5, 79 
Iraqi 29, 108-9, 185 
Israeli 245 

Jewish Baghdadi 97, 144, 149, 170, 175, 
178, 218-19, 223, 241, 274, 276-7, 
283 

Jewish Hiit 274 
Jewish Middle Arabic 106 
Jogari 52, 139, 275 
Jordanian 225, 245 

Khaweetna 139, 144, 17 8, 180-2, 274, 
277-80 

Khorasan Arabic 139, 237, 240, 243, 254, 
275 

Kirenawa 276-80 
Koine 47, 171; see also poetic koine 
Koranic Arabic 58 
Kozluk Group 144; see also 
Daragdzu 

Levantine Arabic 48 
Lingua Franca 17 
Literary Arabic 38 
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Mada 280 

Maltese 17-18, 139, 163, 201, 215-17, 219, 

221-4, 226, 228-9, 273, 283 
Mardin 49~50, 139, *44> 149, 175, l82 > 

218-19, 241, 243, 252-3, 274, 

276-80, 283 
Mauritanian Arabic 165 
MaSlula Aramaic 244 
Mesopotamian 31, 140, 152-9, l6 4, 166, 

169, 171, 175-7, 179, 2.12, 219, 221-3, 

228, 241-2, 274-5 
Middle Arabic 7-8, 4i, 46-7, 87, m> "5 
Middle Egyptian 36 
Middle English 36 
Modern English 36 
Modern Hebrew 150 
Modern Standard Arabic 5, 9 
Morrocan Arabic 51, 220 
Morrocan Koine 51 

Muslim Baghdadi 144, H7> 151, 22 4, 2 74, 
276-80, 283 

Nabataean Arabic 20, 87 

Najdi Arabic 13, 41-2, 48-9, 60, 102, 

105-6, 108-11, 113, 136, 139, 192-94, 
220, 240, 248, 250, 254, 27i> 2 75, 
283 

Neo-Arabic 2, 20, 24, 27, 30-2, 34, 37~8, 
41 _ 8 , 50-2, 69-74, 77-»> 86 » 107 » 
111-13, 156-7, 167, i85, 190, 2 57, 
268 

New Arabic 2, 23, 47, 7»> m> n 3> z68; 566 

also Neo-Arabic 
New Egyptian 36 

Nigerian Arabic 13, i7~i9> 2 5- 6 » 2 9~ 3 °' 
5i,53,55-7,59,63-7,io3-5^o7-9, 

111,113,145,149-50,157^,171,176, 

i 79 -8i,i8 4 -5,i87, iftM* 2 °5> 

239,241-2,258, 261,267, 279 
Non-Bagirmi Western Sudaiuc 

Arabic 150,160 
North African i 7 ~i*> A 49, 5h tf* 

192-3, 226, 253 



Northeast Arabian Dialects 252-3 
Northeastern Arabian Peninsular 

Dialects 247 
Northern Arabian Dialects 249, 275 
Northern Mesopotamian 273 
Northern Rural Palestinian 245 
Northern Sinaitic Littoral 185 

Old Arabic 2, 4-6, 11-12, 14-15, 20, 22-4, 
26-7, 30-2, 34, 37-8, 41-8, 50-3, 
57, 59, 61, 63, 66-74, 77-8, 80, 
86-7, 89, 97, 103-4, 107, m-13. 
115, 118-19, 129, 133, 135-6, 159, 161, 
163, 167, 184, 192, 194-5, 197, 
228-9, 231-2, 238, 252, 257. 259, 
262, 264-8, 282 

Old Egyptian 36 

Old English 36 

Old Semitic 114 

Oman Arabic 50, 240, 250 

Oromo 81-2 

Palestinian 245 
Peninsular Dialects 248, 250 
Persian 65 

Persian Gulf Dialects 173 
Phoenecian 83 
Pidgin Arabic 13 
Poetic Arabic 21 

Poetic Koine % 7X see also Komt 
Post-Classical Arabic 41, 43, 46-7 
Post-Diasporic Arabic 31, 137 
Post-Old Arabic 226,230 
Pre-Ciassical Arabic 39-40, 68 
Pre-Classical Literary Arabic 40 

Pre-Diasporic Arabic 2-4, 1* U> 2 9, 
31-2, 69, 105, H4, 137,139-40, 
161-7, 169, 223,238,240, 242-3, 
245, 255, 2 57, ^6-7 

Pre-lslamic Koine ^seealso^ 
koine and Pre-lslamic Poetry 

Pre-lslamic Old Arabic 111 

Pre-lslamic Poetry 20, 3» 
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Pre-Western Sudanic Arabic 149 
Proto-Afroasiatic 114 
Proto-Arabic 2, 4-5, 10, 14, 19, 31, 72, 77, 

80, 85, 87, 101, in, 113-16, 118, 129, 

135> i5i> 159> 165, 167-8, 223, 

238-40, 267-8 
Proto-Cushitic 81 
Proto-Neo- Arabic 2, 73-4 
Proto-Nigerian Arabic 190 
Proto-Peripheral Arabic 2 
Proto-Semitic 72, 80, 83-4, 105, 110, 

H4-i5> 264-5, 267 
Pro to- Southern Hijazi 190 
Proto-Yemeni 190 

Qauz 139, 248, 275, 284 
Qaysi 200-1, 208 
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